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Why Doesn't the 
Banker Ask? 


HE sad truth is that while the banker believes in 
advertising, he buys it in bulk! 


He would never authorize the purchase of bonds for a com- 
pany’s surplus cash with the same indifference with which 
he silently lends his endorsement to the purchase of adver- 
tising—and yet, more money can be wasted by the selection 
of wrong media in the building of an advertising schedule 
than can possibly be wasted in the buying of listed bonds. 


Let the banker remember this: That advertising moves 
goods in proportion to the number of homes it reaches and 
it makes money in proportion to the cost entailed in the 
reaching of those homes. 


No advertising medium in the world reaches more homes 
than The American Weekly—none at so low a cost per home. 


What is The American Weekly? 


The American Weekly is the magazine distributed through 
the sixteen great Hearst Sunday newspapers circulating from 
these metropolitan centers — Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, 
Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, New York, 
Omaha, Pittsburgh, Rochester, Syracuse, San Antonio, San 
Francisco, Seattle, Washington — blanketing the buying 
power of America!’ 


The American Weekly reaches over five and a half million homes; one 
out of every four in the entire United States. In each of 153 of the 
nation’s biggest cities, it is read in more than one out of every two homes. 
And in 485 citiessand towns’ out of a total of 770 of 10,000 population 


or over, it has an imposing, dominating circulation unequaled by any 
other national magazine! 


The next time you lend your endorsement to an advertising 
schedule, ask whether The American Weekly is on the list. 


THE AMERICAN 


Greatest 


Se, W/EEKLY 


> 


Main Office: 9 East 40th Street, New York City 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Wrigley Bldg. 5 Winthrop Square 753 Bonnie Brae 222 Monadnock Bldg. 
Chicago. . _ > Boston__ : Los Angeles San Francisco 
11-250 General Motors Bldg. ~ 1138 Hanna Bldg. 101 Marietta Strect 

Detroit Cleveland Atlanta 
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“Davis,” demanded the General Manager suddenly, “do 
you know how much of our money you’ve got tied up in 
these slow moving parts?” 


The Purchasing Agent was visibly at a loss. “I can tell 
you in just a little while, if you’ll wait while I dig up the 
exact figures.” 


“That’s just the point,” said the General Manager. 
“You’ve got to dig it up—you’ve got to dig to get any 
information out of that 1870 record system of yours. 
Meanwhile, we’re losing money every day, because we’re 
’way overstocked. 


“Again, I’m not so sure but that they are neglected 
items; they used to sell. Bixby has allowed his salesmen 
to neglect certain numbers for others. 


“There is one sure way for you and the Sales Depart- 
ment to know where you stand every minute on stock 
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Acme is the world’s largest 
company specializing ex- 
clusively in visible record 
equipment. Offices in 
principal cities. 





“You’ve got too much money tied 
up in slow moving parts” 









‘and sales and that is to install Acme Visible Records. 


Get the Acme man in here today and let’s know where 
we stand all the time . ... we can lower our inventory 
and increase our sales.” 


* * *£ & 


Wise department heads in any business don’t wait until 
the General Manager criticizes their out-of-date record 
systems—they call on the Acme Man, with his 11,000 
visible record forms to solve their problem of record 
keeping. 

Your business needs Acme Visible Record efficiency 
in every department for speed— accuracy — permanence 
— flexibility —action! Write for your copy of the new 
Acme book, “Profitable Business Control” —it will show 
you some things you want to know about these records. 
And there’s no obligation in writing for it. 

















ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY 
116 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Gentlemen: 


Without obligation on my part, you may send me 
your book, “*Profitable Business Control.” 


F. 10-28 















Name. 





Firm Name. 





City. State 











ACME VISIBLE RECORDS 
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The Cash Value of Art in Industry 


The Germans, the French and the Swedes have made it pay 


66 HE Cash Value of Art in Industry needs 
no proof at this date. 


“The modern movement in the decorative arts 
is really a movement toward machine art. There 
is every reason on earth why‘American Art and 


“Modern business realizes more and more that American Industry should get together. 








it must take into account the demand for good 
looks, for good design and color in almost every 
kind of manufactured goods. In many fields we 
are doing it, but nowhere except in certain lines 
have we gone into it with the thoroughness of the 
Germans, the French and the Swedes. 


“The American bathroom and kitchen are far 
in the lead in the search for a style suited to our 
age, our living problems and our method of pro- 
duction. 


“And so I would say to the artist, the designer, 
the manufacturer concerned with art in industry 
—‘go to the bathroom and the kitchen, young 
man. Study the beautiful lines of American bath 
tubs, plumbing fixtures and the modern elec- 
trical refrigerators if you want to see beauty 
wedded to utility.’ 


FORBES ADVERTISING RESEARCH 


FORBES 


“The artist and the industrialist have much in 
common. The head of a large industry is a 
workman who has at his command the infinitely 
complex tool of industrial organization.” 


These sentences are taken from the article of 
John Cotton Dana, Director of Newark Museum, 
in the August Ist issue of FORBES. If you have 
not read it we suggest that you do so immediately. 
We have reprinted the article in pamphlet form, 
which we will gladly send on request. 


FORBES MAGAZINE reaches the man higher- 
up in business. It is a great advertising medium 
because service to the reader means results for 
the advertiser. Current circulation, 65,000. Ad- 
vertising rate, $500 a page; $1.10 per agate line. 

May we assist you to advertise to the FORBES 
readers to the best advantage? 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


REACHES THE MAN HIGHER UP 
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“ee Anywhere 
| in Southern California 
cheap .... abundant 


WP Industry 


The power situation in Southern California 
is very attractive to industry, a2 


At a cost of $335,000,000, this company 
has developed: ‘one of the greatest electric 

power generating -and distributing systems in 
Y merica. Pat Sree Pes , 


Tksekves an area of 55,000. square miles... 
Om Visalia to San Juan Capistrano...a 
population of 2,900,000 people. 


Wherever you locate’your plant within this _ 

great atea)Southern California Edison service | 
ae is almostimimediately available to you...and- 
se at very low rates. 


_ Largest concentrated market on the A series of 2Q Water power hydro-electric 
Pacific Coast; excellent rail and water 


cemapetitiins tanie nt: dilteh, eon generating plants) developing 475,400 H. P. 
tented labor; less plant investment due and 3 steam plants, yenerating 572,900 H. P. 
to milder climatic conditions... all A 
combined with low-cost, abundant oooad total of 1,0x 8,390 H. P. is today 
electric power . .. off l sno 
advantages to aii. oe Southe ; ‘ 
Southern California. try in the naméac 


We invite inquiries regarding industrial opportunities and power rete 


in Southern California 


For complete information, address W. L. Frost, Gen. Commercial Mgr., 1000 Edison Bidg., 
Los Angeles, California 
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The 
Genuine Engraved 


Greeting Card 


wins respect 




















NE of the primary purposes of greeting 

cards in the business world is to indelibly 
impress one’s firm name upon the minds of 
those who receive them. If you want business 
associates to remember your firm use genuine en- 
graved greeting cards. Place your order now 
with a store displaying the Mark of Engraving 
—the symbol of genuine engraved stationery. 


Be HE Genuine Engraved Business 


card opens closed doors. 


& 
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_[ GENUINE ENGRAVED STATIONERY 
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Looking 
Ahead 


With the 
Forbes Editors 


HOMAS S. HOLDEN, a lead- 

ing economist and statistician in 
the construction industry, will con- 
tribute a number of articles to ForBEs 
to interpret for business men this 
basic and essential factor of our 
economic civilization. 

The stability of the construction in- 
dustry is not merely the concern of 
the building contractor ; it is the con- 
cern of all. More than a score of 
great divisions of manufacture have 
their biggest outlets through building 
operations. Labor, and its full em- 
ployment are involved, and huge 
stores of investment capital. 

Primarily construction is an assem- 
bling process, a putting together of 
raw and finished materials on the job. 
So rapid and widely spread are its 
activities that there is no other seg- 
ment of industrial life that can so 
quickly spread prosperity or de- 
pression. 

Because of its diffusion and rami- 
fication, the construction industry has 
no dominant voice or program. Its 
lack of articulateness therefore makes 
difficult the task of presenting all of 
its phases. But Mr. Holden, as vice- 
president in charge of statistics of 
the F. W. Dodge Corporation, con- 
sultant on difficult problems affecting 
the supply and demand for construc- 
tion of many kinds, and who as an 
expert, supplies to the Department 
of Commerce much of its housing 
data, is fully competent to interpret 
its trends and requirements. 

Mr. Holden is not of the profes- 
sional type. His articles will be for 
business executives. His aim, in con- 
nection with the effort of this pub- 
lication, is to co-relate the construc- 
tion world, which seems to be 
spinning off by itself, with the busi- 
ness firmament. 

Surpassing in the last ten years 
many records for speed in getting 
things done the construction world 
has moved nevertheless in unison with 
business conditions. Should it lose 
momentum for any reason it will re- 
tard the progress of other activities. 
The fabricator, the material dealer, 
transportation, the small business man 
who is anxious to keep commodities 
moving over the counter, are all vital- 
ly concerned in the continued pros- 
perity of the construction business, 
for their business is involved. 
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ANOTHER 
BARGAIN STOCK 


ANY people think most stocks are too high and that there 
are no bargains, but we have lately found several for our 
clients. Now we are recommending the purchase of a stock which: 


Would need to seil 100 points higher to discount fully the near-term outlook — 


Is in line for a stock split-up in the next few months and valuable rights at 
a later date — 


This year may earn over 13 times as much as in 1927—after bookkeeping 
write-offs almost as large as reported earnings — 


Probably will increase its dividend soon — 


Has unusually small capitalization which is likely to cause a sharp run-up 
in price as earnings improve — 


Is a leader in its field and one of the soundest and best managed companies 
in America. 


Obviously, this stock should be bought now—for a substantial 


advance. Most likely it will not long be available at its present 
price. 


The name of this bargain stock will be sent to you free of charge 
and without obligation. Also, free specimen copies of all our cur- 
rent Stock Market Bulletins which fully discuss the profit and loss 
possibilities in the following securities: 


FOX FILM WILLYS OVERLAND 

FOX THEATRES INTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION 
WARNER BROTHERS JEWEL TEA 

REPUBLIC STEEL LOUISIANA OIL 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE BRIGGS MANUFACTURING 
INTERNATIONAL NICKEL GOLD DUST 

AMERICAN SUGAR REYNOLDS SPRING 
INTERNATIONAL MATCH MISSOURI PACIFIC 


PUBLIC SERVICE OF N. J. 


Simply send your name and address and the above mentioned 
Bulletins and the name of the bargain stock will be sent to you 


without cost or obligation. Also, an interesting book called 
“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” 


SIMPLY MAIL THE COUPON 





INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU, Div. 454, Auburn. New York 


Kindly send me specimen 


copies of your current Stock ae ha ging ea cr 5p ei oe YS epi Kod Seba kin hc bs Ss 
Market Bulletins. Also a copy 

of “MAKING MONEY IN PDs 5 isco ihe ES and iis ecco us th cdc ke OAS 
STOCKS,” This does not 

obligate me in any way. City... cst UAE le ue, bes. State 
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“Yes, I should 
diversify” 


Whether you are buying securities for the first time 
or adding to your present holdings, the wide variety 
of National City Company offerings will enable 
you to diversify broadly, both geographically and 
by investment types—Governments, Municipals, 
Railroads, Public Utilities, Industrials, Foreigns. 
Our advice as to what .particular securities you 
should buy will be governed by your present hold- 
ings and financial circumstances. This advice, 
obtainable at over fifty district offices, is backed by 
long experience in meeting the needs of thousands 
of other investors. 












Acurrent list of recom- 
mended issues may be 
obtained by calling at 
or writing to our office 
nearest you 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES. INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES. INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS. 























Electric Bond and Share 


(Incorporated 1905) 


Two Rector Street 








E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $115,000,000 


Company 


New York 
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looked to as the most effective un- 
employment antidote. 


These are some of the considera- 
tions, as based on his long contact 
with the facts, that Mr. Holden will 
develop in Forses beginning in an 
early issue. 


HICH city is the air capital 
of America? With three 
divisions of fliers arriving only a few 
hours, even seconds, apart after their 
transcontinental voyage of 2,700 
miles from New York, and many 
conventions in progress of the na- 
tion’s air experts during their Avia- 
tion Week, Los Angeles makes strong 
claim for this distinction. 


It was thrilling to see the arrival 
at Mines Field of the first of the 
Class A group, the silver-winged 
Cessna monoplane and but a few 
minutes later, before thousands of 
spectators, a tiny American Moth 
plane swooped to the ground. Air- 
craft from distant points, from 
Mexico City, from Windsor, Canada, 
from Portland, Oregon, participating 
in endurance, speed and safety tests, 
began to arrive and finally came the 
contestants in the blue ribbon event 
of the week—the non-stop flight from 
coast to coast. 


In this issue we present the con- 
clusions of Harry J. Tucker, who 
with his pilot Art Goebel, established 
a fecord for a dusk-to-dawn flight 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic. He 
shows that dependable air transport 
is available right now and that busi- 
ness men must include in their plans 
the facilities offered by the swiftest 
and most economical means of travel. 

The next issue of Fores will con- 
tain an article based on the progress 
of aviation in the West. It will re- 
view the practical progress that avia- 
tion has made in the last year as 
demonstrated by the tests given com- 
mercial planes in the 1928 Air Derby. 


HE independent merchant is 

often visualized as entwined 
with chains so that his progress, even 
existence, is menaced by the growth 
of vast combinations which outbuy 
and outsell him. The independents 
vastly outnumber the chains and there 
are an overwhelmingly number of 
instances, where an alert, intelligent 
attitude of a merchant or dealer has 
demonstrated a fitness to survive the 
competition of a multiple stores sys- 
tem. 


One such outstanding example will 
be given in a future issue that will 
show how a two million dollar busi- 
ness was developed in a thriving city 
by attention to the needs of consum- 
ers in that locality. It has to do with 
a hardware establishment that took 
a new tack, mixed some brains with 
its drills and monkey wrenches and 
grew from a nook in a wall to a 
monumental establishment. 
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AMERICA NEEDS MORE GARAGES 


Modern, Mid-city 
GARAGING 


Now an industry grown 
to manhood and ona 
sound economic basis. 





Born of traffic congestion, nurtured by the dire necessity 

for Foes! space, and matured by experience, the 

parking garage industry takes its place as an industry 
of nation-wide importance. 











j JOU have seen modern parking garages. 
Probably, you have patronized more than one, 

in the big cities. You know they fill a distinct 

public need — providing a protected parking 

place at the point where it is most convenient. 


Do you know that the factors of business 
success affecting this new industry are definitely 
established? The five major requirements for 
profitable garage operation are (1) proper loca- 
tion, (2) appropriate size or capacity, (3) pro- 
per financing, (4) competent management, 
and (5) efficient building design. 


Through eight years specialization this 
Company has demonstrated an ability to guide 
and advise investor-owners of projected garages 
on all these and other matters. 


Working with the architects of America, on 
the matter of design in particular, Ramp Build- 
ings Corporation has been consultant on over 
210 major garage projects involving an invest- 
ment of upwards of $100,000,000. 


To those who are interested in a particular pro- 
ject, or the industry in general, the Company will 
be glad to send its brochure “‘The Modern Garage.” 


RAMP BUILDINGS 
CORPORATION 


21 East 40th Street 


W—= ee 
G aA R A G } 
CONSULTANTS ON PROMOTION 
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New York, N. Y. 





AND GARAGE MANAGEMENT 
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lm portant 
‘Places 


HE little towns have served faithfully as 

trading centers for fully half of America’s 
population. Now they have still a greater 
destiny, as industry looks beyond the big city 
for factory sites. 


In the small community industry finds 
relief from the fatigue and expense caused 
by metropolitan congestion. And the people 
employed in industry discover a broader life 
than the congested metropolis offers them —- 
homes of their own, health for families and a 
higher status as citizens. So there is a new 
spirit and a greater activity along Main Street, 
for the little towns are important places in the 
new and enlightened industrial scheme. And 
prominent among the causes is the widespread 
distribution of electric power. 


The transmission lines of the Middle West 
Utilities Company’s subsidiaries reach more 
than three thousand small and medium-sized 
communities, providing an ample and eco- 
nomical electric power supply on which to 
build an enduring industrial development. 


MIDDLE WEST 


UTILITIES COMPANY 


SERVING 3600 COMMUNITIES IN 30 STATES 
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It took sixty years to do it but the 
concern is carrying on at a highly 
increased rate of acceleration. The 
article will give an insight into the 
methods that brought this success and 
furthermore will demonstrate that the 
merchant with a reputation and the 
community behind him has little to 
fear from rivals less known or 
respected. 


HE public’s knowledge of the 

nature of business forecasting 
has been aided greatly by the articles 
that Paul Clay, economist for the 
Moody Investors’ Service, has been 
contributing through his articles on 
“psycho-economic forecasting,” in 
preceding issues of this magazine. 

Credit inflation has had the most 
profound effect upon the stock market 
but back of that, Mr. Clay has point- 
ed out but recently, is The Will to 
Buy. Eight per cent. money de- 
manded on first-class securities has 
failed to check speculation. The 
strenuous efforts of the Federal Re- 
serve to restrict the flow of funds 
into the market have apparently been 
thwarted by the desire of giant cor- 
porations to participate in the popular 
enthusiasm for buying. 

When will this movement end? 
Mr. Clay will present an analysis of 
this topic in a forthcoming issue. 
Briefly, it will end when the present 
urge gives way to The Will to Sell. 
When that occurs the long awaited 
bear market will develop some inter- 
esting opportunities. Those who 
would like to judge the present in 
the light of the past, with the psy- 
chological factor brought into the 
problem, will profit by this discussion. 


OTHING so colossal as the in- 

dustrial expansion of the United 
States is known in history, yet in the 
dim past there have been other na- 
tions that have had their periods of 
great prosperity followed by reces- 
sions. 

“Phoenicia, Greece, Egypt and 
Rome experienced commercial booms, 
which had, as their logical sequence, 
eras of intellectual development,” 
writes Herman Herskowitz in an ar- 
ticle that is soon to appear. He has 
developed an interesting comparison 
between ancient Rome and modern 
business and, paradoxical as it may 
seem, he finds a similarity between 
the economic aspects of the Roman 
state with that of our own. 

He finds there the genesis of the 
modern corporation, with its em- 
ployees, its citizen share owners, its 
labor troubles, its difficulties over the 
cost of living. He carries the analy- 
sis through to the sapping of the 
energy of the Roman state by the 
luxury resulting from its commercial 
supremacy and to the resulting fall 
before the vigorous barbarians of the 
North. This will be an interesting 
article, well off the beaten path. 
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HE final quarter of the year, 
despite the presidential election, 
may prove the best. 

What may happen in Wall Street 
is an entirely different matter. The 
stock market is no longer governed 
by the actualities of business, but has 
become a psychological phenomenon. 

It is still taken for granted in the 
highest financial circles that Herbert 
Hoover will be elected. The ex- 
traordinary Republican majority in 
Maine was interpreted as justifying 
the confidence already felt. 


That money rates are as likely to 
recede as to rise further is now widely 
believed. Wall Street rates are so 
far out of line with the rates ruling 
at other world centers as to attract 
enough funds to cause a decline. Let 
speculators’ demands drop, and 
charges for both call and time money 
probably would fall. 


E have been witnessing a gam- 

blers’, not an investors’ market. 
At this writing, it possesses most of 
the earmarks of imminent reversal of 
form. But the daring and influential 
pool manipulators have repeatedly 
demonstrated they can wield unprece- 
dented power over quotations for 
their various favorite issues, and it 
may be that they will continue in 


Thinks 
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Final Quarter 


of Year May Be 


Best: Distrusts 
Stock Boom 


calculated to bolster up high quota- 
tions have been circulated feverishly. 
Apparently it is recognized by even 
the most ardent bulls that something 
more than the facts has become 
necessary to explain away the abnor- 
mal levels brought about by man- 
ipulation and to bring in fresh buyers. 
This, too, is another familiar accom- 
paniment of the tail-end of an over- 
boomed market. The most important 
of the pools probably are loaded up 
with more stocks to-day than ever be- 
fore. It remains to be seen whether 
they will be able to cash in their 
dazzling paper profits. 


Meanwhile, agricultural, industrial 
and mercantile developments are rea- 
sonably satisfactory. 


Prospects of ample crops of wheat, 
corn and cotton naturally have hurt 
prices, but this condition is more con- 
ducive to real national prosperity than 
very meager crops at famine prices 
would have been. Low grain prices 
benefit many classes of manufactur- 
ers and should contribute to some- 
what easier living costs, while a 
bumper corn crop should have some 
influence on the unusually high prices 
ruling for food animals. If cotton 
should average 17 to 18 cents, the 
South, we are assured by the most 


competent authorities, would do well. 

Distinct improvement is reported 
by several major industries. Steel 
prices and volume both have changed 
for the better; the industry promises 
to end this year with new records to 
its credit. The principal motor manu- 
facturers are still able to announce 
unprecedented sales. The building in- 
dustry is adding to. its history one 
more year of notable achievement. 
Copper producers, after a long, lean 
spell, are waxing prosperous. The 
textile industry still is plagued by 
many weak spots. The shoe industry 
is looking up a little. The oil indus- 
try gives evidence of foundation-lay- 
ing fot better conditions—oil shares, 
as a group, are relatively the lowest 
of all and should possess potentialities 
for the long pull. 


AILWAY traffic still is running 

somewhat below last year and 
two years ago, but crop-hauling prom- 
ises to turn the tide. Power com- 
panies reporting a gain in sales of 
current are easily in the majority: 
here, also, there may be greater op- 
portunities for stock buying than in 
other divisions of the market which 
have been more popular. 

Retail trade, on the whole, has 
quickened its pace. But there 
are many laggard 
stores and it is note- 





command, _ especially 
as September brought 
a new influx of (900 
outside buying. | goo 
Having reached the 700 
point where invest- 


ment bonds yield a {600 
higher income return |500 
than popular invest- | goo 
ment stocks, there is 
little likelihood of ex- |°0° 
tensive purchasing of |200 
stocks for strictly in- |199 
vestment purposes by 
any class, poor or rich. 
Latterly, rumors 
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») worthy that commer- 
800 cial failures are un- 
700 pleasantly numerous. 

The trend toward 
600 chain selling, and also 
500 towards combinations 
400 of chains, is very pro- 

nounced. 
300 All in all, business 
200 is better prepared for 
100 any outbreak. of poli- 
. tical uncertainty than 

is the highly artificial 











stock market. 


The manufacturers of 
Rayon were using plati- 
num for spinerets. T hese 
spinerets had to be as 
resistant as possible to 
corrosion; hence plati- 
num. It was costly, very 
costly. This concern 
learned about Tantalum, 
and in cooperation with our lab- 
oratories worked out a more du- 
rable spineret at a fraction of the 
previous cost. 


ty 


This is one instance. Tantalum has 
likewise proved its worth for Pre- 
cision Instruments, Radio Receiv- 
ing and Rectifying Tubes, Aero- 
plane Parts, Spectacle Frames, 
Chemical Laboratory Dishes, and 


so on. 


Just now we have finished work- 
ing out a process of end-to-end 
welding of Tantalum wire, in the 
atmosphere and without visual 
trace or hardening of the metal. 
A manufacturer required this be- 
fore he could go ahead with Tan- 
talum. A problem or product that 


Perhaps 


TANTALUM 


is the metal 
you re looking for— 


a noble metal far more resis- 
tant to corrosion than gold or 
platinum, rarer, yet less costly 
—easy to work, and with a 


beauty all its own. 


might involve Tantalum is very 
welcomein our laboratories. We get 
right to work on it. There are, no 
doubt, hundreds of uses for Tanta- 
lum, unexploited at present, where 
Tantalum would save large sums 
in industrial and art metal uses. 


—_ 


As to the latter, Tantalum has a 
beauty all its own. Polished Tan- 
talum resembles platinum. But 
unlike any other metal, Tantalum 
takes on a beautiful iridescent 
oxide, controllable as to hue, and 
including all the colors of the 


spectrum. 


Too, Tantalum is ductile, like 
platinum; yet can be rendered 
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harder than glass by 
heating and other treat- 
ment. Anamazing metal, 
with an extraordinary 
range of characteristics! 


4 


Is there a place in your business 
where Tantalum could save you 
money or do the work better? To 
help you answer that question, 
we invite correspondence. We real- 
ize that the surface of Tantalum 
possibilities has scarcely been 
scratched. Our. laboratories will 
go to great lengths to work out 
your problem for and with you. 


so 


Tantalum can be had in any diam- 
eter tubing, from the smallest 
bore of the hypodermic needle to 
any size that you require in lap 
welded or seamless tubing. Tan- 
talum also comes in sheets of any 
required size and thickness... 
Tantalum can be worked cold 
with comparative ease and re- 
sponds to hardening, punching, 
machining, polishing, drawing, 
spinning, etc. 


FANSTEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc., North Chicago, Illinois 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 








into 


ortune 


By Neil M. Clark 


THREE-CORNERED con- 
A versation in the office of 
FS Charles G. Dawes some fif- 
teen years ago, when Mr. Dawes was 
president of the Central Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago, was the starting- 
point of a fascinating sequence of 
events. One eventual result was an 
enterprise that has added hugely to 
the wealth of certain individuals. An- 
other and vastly more important re- 
sult was the development of a 
process that is to-day conserving 
wealth, and helping to create new 
wealth, at a rate such that totals will 
have to be reckoned ultimately in hun- 
dreds of millions (possibly billions) 
of dollars. 

A conversation with such conse- 
quences is certainly worth recording. 
There were present, besides Mr. 
Dawes, Edward Morris the younger, 
of the packing-house family, and 
Mark W. Woods, of Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, an old friend of Mr. Dawes, 
and now a director of the Central 
Trust Company; Woods and Dawes 
had been the best of friends since 
the days when young “Charley” 
Dawes, fresh from law school, had 
hung out his shingle hopefully in the 
capital of Nebraska in 1887. 


6¢ R. DAWES,” said Morris, 

“I’m in a pickle. I’ve got 
6,000 acres of farm land in Nebraska, 
and according to my father’s will I’ve 
got to sell it within six months. I 
haven’t a ghost of an idea where to 


find a buyer. Can you help me?” 
“Sure,” replied Mr. Dawes; 
“Here,” nodding toward Mark 


Woods, “is a man who will buy it 
from you.” 

“Will you?” asked Morris eagerly. 

“Why,” drawled Woods, “I don’t 
know whether I could scare up 
enough money or not. But I might 
consider it—at a price.” 

The speaker was of medium height 
and muscular build, of magnetic and 
compelling personality, and like his 


oods Prothers 
urn Floods 


Mark W. Woods 


Woods Brothers Corporation That 
Curbed the Missouri’s Mighty Ap- 
petite Controls Process of River 
Bank Protection—The Story of a 


Family 


friend Dawes, was forever nursing a 
pipe between his teeth. Around his 
mouth and eyes were mute, unmis- 
takable evidences of keen humor. The 
cut of his countenance was something 
like a square of mobile granite. It is 
just as well to pause long enough ‘o 
fix the image of the man in mind, 
for we are meeting in him an in- 
dividual, heretofore too little known 
to the general public, who, with his 
brothers, is one of the outstanding 
factors to-day in the financial, indus- 
trial, agricultural, and commercial de- 
velopment of the Middle West. Yes, 
Mark Woods is all of that. 

To resume: young Morris thought 
his land was worth $70 an acre. Mr. 
Woods took train for Omaha, and 
after a personal inspection and ap- 
praisal, offered $60. The price was 
accepted. 

Now, skipping a period of a few 
years we come to the second out- 
standing event in the sequence we 
are following. It was nothing more 
than a remark. The man whom Mark 
Woods put in to manage the Morris 
ranch said offhand one day that they 
had lost about 100 acres of good farm 
land in the past twelve months. 

“Lost 100 acres!” exclaimed Mark 
Woods. “Where in time did they 
go to?” 

An inland dweller at Lincoln, he 
knew little about the mighty appetite 
of the Missouri River, which, sweep- 
ing in flood time around bends, will 
bite off chunks of unprotected bank 
from five to fifty feet in width, swal- 
lowing them at a single gulp—the 
richest farm land, perhaps, in the 
world—at least, there is no richer. 







Frank H. Woods 


A hearty diet! Half a cornfield might 
disappear in a week. Trees, houses, 
railroad tracks, or anything else un- 
luckily exposed, might be sucked 
overnight into the greedy waters. 

“We've got to stop that,’ Mark 
Woods decided, when the drain on 
his wealth was explained, “or, soon 
we won't have any ranch left!” 

“Yes—if we only could stop it!” 

The manager shook his head, 
knowing that human ingenuity had 
not yet devised a method at once sure, 
permanent, and reasonable in cost, to 
cheat the bandit river of its expensive 
meals. 


ERE, then was a problem, and 

it remained unsolved in the 
mind of Mark Woods when the third 
incident in the sequence occurred a 
little later. Harry E. Byram, then a 
vice-president of the Burlington Rail- 
road (later president of the Mil- 
waukee), invited Mr. Woods, with 
others, to accompany him on a special 
train to Ashland, Nebraska, to inspect 
a bridge in course of construction 
over the Platte River. A novel method 
was being used, the result Of an in- 
vention of a new type of pile by an 
engineer named Bignell. 

The common method in such con- 
struction was to build coffer dams at 
great labor and expense, in order to 
base the piers securely on bed rock. 
Bignell, however, had devised a self- 
sinking concrete pile which made this 
unnecessary. The pile, by the aid of 
hydraulic pressure applied through a 
pipe running its full length through 
the center, was made to nose its way 
in a few minutes’ straight down 
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through sand, silt, blue clay, miscel- 
laneous rock, gravel, or anything else, 
to bed rock. On a foundation of such 
piling, the piers of the bridge finally 
rested as immovably as on a base 
constructed by means of coffer dams. 

Now, Mark Woods never in. his 
life had a single day’s study at an en- 
gineering school. But he was fascin- 
ated by the quick-sinking piling, and 
being at the same time perplexed 
about saving the rich acres of his 
ranch, he envisioned an idea and 
broached it to the engineer. 

“Why,” he asked Bignell, “couldn’t 
you sink these piles of yours in. the 
river along my land, anchor tree mats 
to them, retard the current enough 
to cause the river to deposit silt and 
fill in a bar along the bank, instead of 
eating the bank away as it does 
now ?” 

“ “Probably,” Bignell: agreed, “‘it 
could be done,” at least the pile would 
make an immovable anchorage.” 


HERE, in a twinkling of an 

f eye, from a  non-engineering 
mind, had sprung the idea*which to- 
day, in fuller development, is creating 
property values, or stabilizing values 
in amounts that already are enorm- 
ous, and in prospect are beyond the 
possibility of comprehensive estimate. 

See what the idea grew into: Dur- 
ing the past six years, forty extensive 
projects have been completed along 
the Missouri River alone by the 
Woods Brothers Construction Com- 
pany. Similar projects also have 
been undertaken, and many com- 
pleted, on the Mississippi, the Big 
Miami, the Arkansas, the Ohio, the 
White, the Platte, the Kansas, the 
Red, the Canadian, the Sacramento, 
and others, not to mention many miles 
of sea walls along the Gulf. Some 
idea of the possibilities is glimpsed 
from the fact that estimates have 
been requested, or contracts closed, 
for work on practically all the im- 
portant rivers in the 
United States that are af- 
fected by erosion. 

The construction com- 
pany is a subsidiary of the 
Woods Brothers Corpora- 
tion, and is the largest 
business organization in 
the country engaged in 
river bank protection and 
‘improvement of navigable 
inland waterways. Modern 
machinery and labor-sav- 
ing appliances of every 
sort are used to assure 
maximum results per man 
employed. 

The full extent and pos- 
sible applications of the 
idea were not realized at 
the very first, of course. 
In the end, however, Mr. 
Woods bought for his 
company outright the ex- 
clusive ‘control of Big- 
nell’s patents (exclusive, 


that is, except that the Burling- 
ton Railroad had the free use of 
them), hired an engineer to carry out 
his idea, bought a steamboat and a 
barge, and less than thirty days after 
driving the first pile, had the satis- 
faction of knowing that the river had 
ceased to be a devouring menace to 
his land, and instead of cutting it 
away, was silting up and actually 
making for itself new banks where 
the current had previously been 
worst. ‘Tree mats, anchored to these 
self-sinking concrete piles ‘sunk to 
bed rock, caught and checked the 
force of the waters, and by a species 
of engineering jui-juitsu, the force 
of the river was turned to its own 
defeat, and to a conserving result. 
The first use of the new method 
for other than the protection of the 
Woods ranch was made by Mr. 
Woods to save a railroad main line on 
the Missouri near the little town of 
Folsom, Iowa. Ever since this line 
had been built, it had been costing 
the railroad many thousands on the 
average a year to save it from the 
onslaughts of the river, particularly 
vicious at this point. Added to this 
heavy expense was the annual fear, 
in flood time, of serious traffic de- 
rangement and ‘possible loss of life. 
Mark Woods, through the engineers 
whom he had employed, used the new 
method and not only saved the rail- 
road at a critical time (at a cost of 


Self - sinking 
concrete pile be- 
ing placed for 
river retard 
anchorage 
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less than $50,000), but also perman- 
ently protected it, so that the yearly 
expenditure has since been saved. 

This, then, was the beginning. 

“The rest,” says Mark Woods, “is 
repetition.” 

But not all repetition! .. . There 
is romance (individual fairy tales, 
too, by the score) here. But first 


let us try to get some perspective on 
this man Woods and the remarkable 
family of which he is a part. 


OLONEL Fred M. Woods, 

dean of the auctioneering pro- 
fession for many years (Colonel 
Woods died July 31, lacking two 
weeks of being eighty-four), was the 
father of four boys. They were Al- 
bert, Mark, Frank and George—born 
in Illinois—but the family moved to 
Nebraska in 1882 to be nearer the 
center of the livestock industry. All 
the boys entered the University of 
Nebraska; Mark went only two 
years, quitting when he found the 
call of business irresistible. 

Every one of the boys has made 
his mark. Bert (Albert F., the 
eldest) went into educational work, 
specializing on botany and agricul- 
ture. He has held many important 
positions, among them the presidency 
of the University of Maryland. and 
is now head of the Bureau of Scien- 
tific Research of the Department of 
Agriculture, at Washington, D. C. 
Some 600 scientists work under his 
supervision. 

The other boys have always been 
very closely associated in business, 
their mutual interests tying together 
in a variety of ways. Frank became 
a lawyer, but his talents have been 
devoted extensively to business. He 
is president of the Lincoln Telephone 
and Telegraph Company of Nebraska, 
a concern that has exclusive control 
of the telephone business over a large 
area in Nebraska; he also has nu- 
merous other active interests. George 

the youngest, has been 
closely associated with 
Mark in real estate de- 
velopment and in the engi- 
neering activities, as well 
as in other projects of his 
own; he is vice-president 
of the Woods Brothers 
Corporation. Mark, presi- 
dent of the corporation, is 
the banker in the fraternal 
group. 

None of the boys had a 
thing to start with, except, 
as Mark says, “the finest 
father and mother that 
four sons ever had”—also 
stores of vital energy that 
have made the family a 
particularly long lived, 
hardy breed. It ‘is difficult 

* to chart briefly the course 
that the brothers followed 
to wealth and _ business 
distinction, because their 
present interests are so 
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numerous and widespread. An out- 
line of a few high spots in Mark’s 
career will have to suffice. As al- 
ready noted, he left college after 
two years to go into the real estate 
and loan business. 

“T had no real estate,” he smiled, 
“and no money. I'll tell you how I 
got the money. Cattle loans were a 
thriving form of banking in those 
days” (1888) “and it was a toss-up 
which was more of a philanthropist, 
the banker who loaned the money, or 
the cattleman who borrowed it. It 
was a precarious business at best, and 
the going rate of interest was 2%4 
and 10 per cent. That meant 2% 
per cent. commission, and 10 per 
cent. a year—and. quite often there 
was a little extra bonus on the side 
for getting the loan through. 

“T knew cattle. I also knew a 
cattleman or two who wanted to bor- 





row money. I went to a banker in 
Lincoln and proposed that he let me 
lend some money for him, pointing 
out that with my experience” (picked 
up through years of eager association 
with his father at auctions) “I could 
size up a herd with the best of them, 
and guaranteed that I would not lend 
more than half of what any herd 
would bring on the hoof at market. 
I managed to convince the banker, 
at least a little bit, and he told me 
I could go ahead and lend some for 
him. 

“ “How much?’ 

“Up to $15,000.’ 

“My arrangement was that I was 
to receive half of the 2% per cent. 
monthly rate as my commission. The 
banker got the rest. My first loans 
looked good, so the banker told me 
to lend up to $50,000—later, up to 
$100,000.” 

By the Fall of ’92, four years after 
leaving school, and almost before he 
had cast his first ballot, Mark Woods 
had accumulated a neat fortune of 
$125,000. And then, as was perhaps 
natural and good for him, he headed 
full-sail with the rest of the country 
into the great panic. 

“My money was about half in 
cash,” Mr. Woods continued, “and 
half in bank stock—the prettiest bank 





stock you ever laid eyes on, gold- 
backed certificates that looked like a 
million. dollars. And then things 
crashed! Some of these banks went 
broke; others assessed stockholders 
100 per cent. I could tell you some 
stories of.scaring up cash! But, to 
make it short, I.came through with 
barely $10,000, my home, and a 
record for having paid every penny 
I owed.” 

This was really only a slight check 
for young Mark Woods. In one 
year, with the $10,000 he had saved 
out of the ruins, and with $5,000 
more that he managed to borrow on 
the strength of his record, he re- 
couped a large part of his 
losses by means of a 
cattle deal. Be- 















Newly placed re- 
tard anchored deep 
in river bed 


fore Christmas, he had $65,000 to his 


credit. 

So through the years. . . . It 
would take a lot of telling to put it 
all into the’ record. But the status 
to-day—a summary of the chief of 
the brothers’ far-flung interests—will 
give some idea of the character and 
success of their activities. 

In the first place, they have been 
extensive dealers in city property, 
particularly in residential subdivi- 
sions. 








HEN the Mississippi River 

tore lose and dashed like a 
hungry tiger over the levee it made 
easy prey of all the works of man. 
One-fifth of the Nation felt the 
ruin in its wake. With the signing 
of the Mississippi Valley Flood. relief 
bill almost immediately trade felt an 
upward urge. For the first time 
millions of people in the area began 
to feel their work and wealth shall 
not be in likelihood of destruction. 
An immense amount of construction 
work is planned under Federal direc- 
tion, heralding a new epoch. This 
will be discussed in a succeeding 
article. The prospect has resulted in 
such optimism and inspiration as the 
Mississippi Valley has never known. 
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“The day of slipshod plotting of 
residential tracts is gone forever,” 
Mr. Woods remarked. “We saw the 
trend early, and instead of opening up 
a block here and there, we have made 
a practice of owning and improving 
large areas with full facilities for 
homes already provided.” 

Lincoln is one of the most beauti- 
fully laid-out cities of its size, or of 
any size, in the country. And most 
of it has been laid out, and 
sold or re-sold, by the 
Woods _ brothers. 


How the river builds 
up its own barrier 


Along with the real estate business 
has grown up an insurance depart- 
ment that is now very extensive. 

Wholly distinct from this, the 
Woods brothers are among the larg- 
est, if not the largest corn-belt farm- 
ers in the United States. They have 
thousands of acres of farm and ranch 
properties, in Central and Western 
Iowa and Eastern Nebraska, chiefly, 
all intensively operated under a man- 
agement plan that brings the enter- 
prise fairly into the realm of big 
business. These properties were 
mostly bought at low prices, and are 
held for sale at an advance. Mark 
Woods himself, in his early days, 
dealt extensively in horses and cattle. 
At one time, for example, he con- 
ducted an extensive commission busi- 
ness at the Omaha Stock Yards, hav- 
ing owned and sold as many as 10,- 
000 animals in a single year. For 
years, too, he imported blooded draft 
horses from Europe. 

The brothers, outside of the Woods 
Brothers Corporation, are mine own- 
ers and operators on a large scale. 
The Ogara Coal Company alone,’ of 
which Frank Woods is president, 
mines approximately 6,000,000 tons 
of bituminous coal a year, making it 
probably the second largest concern 
of its kind. Coal from these mines, 
incidentally, hauls the Twentieth 
Century Limited. 

Either as individuals or in their 
corporate capacity, the brothers con- 
trol or are heavily interested in vari- 
ous companies, including the Stand- 
ard Timber Company, the Addresso- 
graph Company, the Automatic 
Electric Company, and others. It is 
(Continued on page 44) 


ITH million- 
dollar gates 
for World 
Series games, and 
franchises costing 
millions more, big 
league baseball is at- 
tracting the financial 
attention of business 
men. 
We have, as club owners in the 
major leagues: 
William Wrigley, Jr., chewing 
gum manufacturer and capitalist, 
owning the Chicago Cubs, in the 
National League ; Jacob Ruppert, who 
made a fortune in the brewing busi- 
ness, in sole ownership of the New 
York American League team; Phil 
D. Ball, contractor, in control of the 
St. Louis Browns; in Cleveland the 
Van Sweringens are reputed to be 
financially interested in the Cleve- 
land Indians—other men who have 
made large sums in business enter- 
prises have ventured additional mil- 
lions in professional baseball clubs. 
As a consequence, baseball has 
become a business. It retains some 
of the aspects of a sport but not the 
flavor it had twenty, or thirty, years 
ago. In those days comparatively 
little money was tied up in parks 
and players and franchises; to-day, 
professional baseball represents an 
investment of more than $50,000,000. 
And—where there is an invest- 
ment of $50,000,000—protection is 
needed and business methods must 
be applied. 


_ so 
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World’s Series a Prize 


to Baseball Owner 


By Norman Beasley 


The days when men such as Clark 
Griffith, part owner of the Washing- 
ton team, and Charles Comiskey, 


owner of the Chicago White Sox, 


could put their savings into a wheel 
and stop the wheel when it reached 
the ownership of a big league team 
probably are over. It requires a 
long time for a star player getting 
a salary of $20,000 a season to amass 
sufficient capital to purchase a club 
with a market value of from $2,000,- 
000 to $5,000,000. Which means 
that the future owners of big league 
teams will be recruited from the 
ranks of business men who have 
made fortunes in other undertakings. 








World’s Series Receipts 
1923—New York vs. 
New York. . .$1,063,815 
1924—New York vs. 
New York... 
1925—Pittsburghvs. 
Washington.. 1,182,854 
1926—St. Louis vs. 
New York... 
1927—Pittsburghvs. 
New York... 


1,093,104 


1,207,864 











783,217 











Ledgers of Million-Dollar 
Gates Do Not All Show 
Profit—Risk of Sport 
Fascinates Magnates 


World’s Series in 
Yankee Stadium 


It will be—as they 
will find—somewhat 
difficult for them to 
apply similar methods 
to the management of 
a professional baseball 
club. In the first 
place, replacement 
costs are different— 
and heavier. A manu- 
facturer may spend $100,000 for new 
equipment and be sure, before pur- 
chasing, that the merchandise, or ma- 
chinery, will perform as expected. 
He has no such guarantee in the pur- 
chase of a ballplayer. 

A baseball club may spend $100,- 
000 for a minor league star and lose 
almost the entire amount within a 
few months. The player may break 
a leg, or an arm, or the pace in the 
big leagues may be too swift—any 
one of these things can happen—and 
does happen. 

Not long ago Frank J. Navin 
gave out a statement in which he 
disclosed that the Detroit club, of 
which he is president, had spent 
more than $500,000 for players with- 
in the past five years. Several 
players represented in that invest- 
ment are no longer with the team; 
it is doubtful if those who remain 
could be sold in the open market for 
anything like the amount which now 
must be spread across them. 

It is equally true that players 
costing little blossom into stars. 
When this occurs the books of the 
club tend to balance themselves. 
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The estimate of receipts that fol- 
low were given me by a big league 
club owner: 


Operative Income 


Scheduled number of games..... 154 
Number of spectators (anticipat- 

ing an average of 8,000 per 

game) 
30x office revenue (average of 60 

conte per tickett) <. 2... ..c005e 0 i $739,200 


The average of 60 cents per ticket 
may seem low. It isn’t! If any- 
thing, it is high! Two teams must 
split the admission charges. The 
home club gets most of the extra 
revenue from the reserved seats, and 
only one-half of the games are 
played at home. 


Cost of Operation 


CNA 2 cena s ome mishiem ase $250,000 
Traveling expenses ............. 100,000 
ol i er 40,000 
Cost *of new players....--....... 100,000 

Upkeep of grounds, uniforms, 

baseballs, cost of umpires, 
league’s percentage, etc........ ,000 
Taxes and incidentals........... 50,000 
$615,000 


This particular club owner figures 
his property as being worth $2,000,- 
000, although he would not sell for 
that. He expects a 6 per cent. return 
on his investment. Let us see how 
he works it out! Six per cent. on 
$2,000,000 amounts to $120,000. 
Subtraction of $615,000 (expenses) 
from $739,200 (gross receipts) will 
show a net of $129,200. His antici- 
pated return is getting a pretty tight 


“Babe” Ruth 
at the bat 





Cissell 


squeeze. Unlooked-for costs won't 
help his peace of mind. He can’t 
expect to increase his revenue; he 
can reasonably expect to encounter 
unexpected difficulties that will hit 
his pocketbook. 

After this club owner had penciled 
the figures on a pad I questioned the 
amount paid for salaries. Inasmuch 
as league-rules, through the greater 
part of a season, do not permit any 
club to carry more than twenty-five 
players I pointed out that this would 
indicate an average salary of $10,000. 

“Obviously, we do not average 
such an amount,” he _ explained. 
“You are forgetting, however, that 
during the Spring and late Fall 
months we have as many as thirty- 
five, or forty players on our payroll. 
The money we pay these men 
mounts up. Then, too, in that sum 
we have the salaries of the scouts, 
trainers, club physician, coaches and 
so forth. It isn’t too much. 

“T do not know what the New 
York team pays “Babe” Ruth but 
the newspapers have reported it at 
$75,000 a year. There are other 
players on that team getting gener- 
ous amounts. Players such as Pen- 
nock, Hoyt, Gehrig and some others. 

“Tt isn’t so long ago when the 
highest-salaried man on my ball team 
was getting less than $10,000 a year. 
To-day—there are seven players who 
are getting in excess of that amount. 
Not one of them is nearly so valu- 
able as was my first real star. Fif- 
teen years ago the player getting 

$4,500 was a regular; to-day. that is 
the contract price for a bench 
warmer. 

“There are clubs getting 
by on less money than I 
have to pay. Yet, even 
with the saving, they aren’t 
making any real money. 
It takes a whale of a lot of 


; 100,000 
money to operate a big $ : 
league ball team. There PLAYERS 
have been times, a good During the last 1 
many of them, when, in four years. six He 


order to strike a balance, I 
have had to brush the 
crumbs out of the far cor- 
ners of the safe.” 


Herbert 
Pennock 





ballplayers have 
cost the owners 
that much. A few 
of the 

priced talent 
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“Why don’t you sell and invest the 
money in a good manufacturing busi- 
ness?” he was asked. 

He just smiled and shook his head. 

“I’d rather make a living out of 
baseball than a fortune out of any 
other business. Guess the same rea- 
son that keeps me in the game at- 
tracts other business men to invest 
their money. When I was a kid the 
possession of a bat and a ball was a 
fortune to me. I’m getting along in 
years but the same motive that 
actuated a kid to own a ball and bat 
actuated a man into buying this ball 
team. I’m interested in seeing it 
make a profit. That is natural. But, 
as I said before, I’d rather have less 
profit and more fun.” 

“Ts it any fun to watch a losing 
team ?” 

“No. But, some day, I’ll get to- 
gether a winner. Anticipation is as 
good as realization.” 

“Then you don’t think a profes- 
sional baseball club is a good busi- 
ness investment ?” 

“That depends upon the viewpoint. 
If you want to make a lot of money 
there would only be one answer—no! 
If you want to be in a tight spot and 
wriggle out through the application 
of business methods, tinged with the 
red blood of gambling, then I would 
say—yes !” 

That, how- 
ever, is digres- 
sing. 

If the club, 


“Lefty” Grove 


higher 


Waite 
Hoyt 
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through untoward circumstances, is 
compelled to make additional pur- 
chases in the open market there is 
bound to be extra expense. There 
is but a single outlet for this expense 
and this is through the anticipated re- 
turn of $120,000. 

Very little effort is needed to 
spend $100,000 for a single player. 

Within the last three or four 
years five or six different players 
have been sold at individual price 


tags of $100,000 or more. Among 
them: 

“Babe” Ruth, from Boston to 
New York. 


Willie Kamm, 
league to Chicago. 
Cissell, from the Coast league to 


from the Coast 


Chicago. 

Grove, from Baltimore to Phila- 
delphia. 

Earnshaw, from Baltimore to 
Philadelphia. 


LEs5 than twenty years ago 

Pittsburgh paid $10,000 for a 
pitcher named Marty O’Toole and 
the public refused to believe such 
hokum until the Pittsburgh club 
displayed the canceled check. To- 
day, $10,000 for a player attracts no 
attention at all. Nor does $20,000. 
The average minor league star is al- 
ways the center of spirited bidding 
and the demand for a winner is so 
great that very often club owners 
have to go beyond their own judg- 
ment in order to satisfy the con- 
tributing public in the way of a win- 
ning ball team. 

For the club owner expense— 
with no ameliorating income from 
the turnstiles—begins with the close 
of the season. If his team has been 
a pennant winner he is, naturally, a 
World’s Series host. In this spot 
he is likely to discover that his in- 
take on the World’s Series shows no 
profit at all. 

Within the last few years the 
owner of one flag-winning ball team 
was compelled to borrow quite a 
sum to tide him over the Winter 
months. In other words, after re- 
ceiving his split from a World’s 
Series he was unable to keep himself 
out of red ink. The reason can be 
found in the fact that entertainment 
during the series cost him large 
sums; the installation of additional 
seats failed to pay for the effort; 
extra clerical help was costly and, 
finally, he had to raise the figures 
on every contract sent to his ball- 
players. It cost him considerably 
more to win a pennant than he got 
out of it. 

Contracts are always put into the 
mails after the first of the year and 
the teams start on their Southern 
training trips along in February, as 
arule. Training trips are expensive. 
The usual squad consists of a mini- 
mum of forty players and, with 
every club, there are always a half- 


dozen, or more, persons who are 
guests of the management. A party 
of, let’s say, sixty persons (includ- 
ing players, coaches, newspapermen 
and guests) can use up a lot of 
money in transportation and _ hotel 
expenses across a period of eight 
weeks. 


XHIBITION games are of lit- 

tle use so far as money-making 
is concerned. It is unusual when a 
crowd of 3,000 turns out to these 
games and, more often, the paid ad- 
missions total less than 1,000. At 25 
cents and 50 cents a person, and with 
a splitting of gate receipts, the big 
league club is in little danger from 
“stick-up artists.” 

Fortunately for the club owners 
salaries do not begin until the sea- 
son’s opening else these trips would 
cost a great deal more. Under the 
rules of baseball if a player is re- 
leased to another club his expenses 
must be paid until reporting to his 








VER 85,000 baseball fans 

passed through the turn- 
stiles of the Yankee Stadium 
last month to see a double 
header with the challenging 
Athletics. It was the largest 
crowd that ever saw a baseball 
game. All of 100,000 were 
turned away. The receipts, 
$115,000, set a record for a 

regular season’s game. 








new manager. -A reasonable allow- 
ance in time is, of course, understood. 
Considering that ten or twelve or fif- 
teen players are always released from 
the training camp it can be seen 
where another item of expense 
creeps in. 

After the season gets under way 
if the team is a loser the clicking of 
the turnstiles loses its regularity. 
Unlike any other business, the owner 
will be unable to “lay off” his men in 
dull times. They are under contract 
and they must be paid. 

The league rules prohibit the sale, 
or trading, of a player from one 
club to another after midnight of 
June 15. The reason for this rule is 
to prevent any one team, or several 
teams, loading up in a fight for the 
pennant. 

A waiver clause stipulates that the 
club claiming a player on waivers 
must pay $7,000 for his release. If 
Bill Jones, for illustration, is dis- 
missed from one team on waivers 
the team lowest in the standing has 
first call on the performer, if it 
wants him. If it doesn’t, he is 
offered to the next lowest team and 
so on to the top. This is another 
way in which the league rules pre- 
vent a contender from acquiring de- 
sirable talent. 
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There are just two ways for a 
team to make money—through the 
turnstiles and through the sale of 
players. 

A minor league team can justify 
the sale of a star to the big leagues 
The big leagues have the right ot 
draft and customers of a minor 
league ball team could not conscien- 
tiously object to the club owner sell- 
ing a player for $25,000 when he 
might lose that same player in the 
draft and get but a few hundreds. 

In the big leagues the outright 
sale—for money—of a star player 
would be costly to the club owner if 
he intended to remain in the game. 
A few years ago Harry Frazee 
made a business of selling off the 
star players of the Boston team— 
made a profit for himself 
and got out! Had he remained in 
charge of the Boston team he would 
have lost far more than he niade. 
As a matter of fact, his successors 
have suffered ever since. 

There are situations, however, 
when a club owner may release a star 
and not suffer. 

Navin released Ty Cobb from De- 
troit and was applauded for his 
sportsmanship. The fans realized 
that the club owner, in tendering 
Cobb his unconditional release, was 
affording his star of so many years 
to make his own arrangement with 
another team—and at a profit to 
himself ! 


hy St. Louis Hornsby was traded 
to New York for Frisch and 
there was wild clamoring on the part 
of the fans. ’ It subsided because 
Frisch made the fans _ forget 
Hornsby. Had the St. Louis man- 
agement sold Hornsby to Brooklyn 
for $250,000 (as was offered) the 
deal would have rankled for a long, 
long time. 

So, you see, to build for per- 
manency in baseball—big league 
baseball, of course—there is but one 
real way to get a financial return 

through the gates. The in- 
vestment in a playing field is heavy 
and only seventy-seven games are 
played there each season, which 
means a minimum of 288 idle days 
every year. A minimum of that 
number, it runs closer to 300 days, 
for very often games are postponed 
because of rain, or other climatic 
conditions. 

In some major league parks off 
days are utilized for football games, 
prize fights or track events. In a 
majority of parks this practice is 
frowned upon, for the return, 
usually, does not compensate for the 
damage inflicted on the playing field. 

In major league ball too often 
there is more red on the pages than 
there is black. Yet this is a business 
in which prominent business men are 
becoming more interested. Sport is 


_ a billion dollar business and growing. 
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Air Transport in a Big 
Way Is Just. Over the 
Hill, Says Californian 
Whose Plane Flew from 
Los Angeles to New 


York in Nineteen Hours 


Goebel and 
Tucker on 
arriving 


because it is good sport or fas- 

cinating adventure, but because I 
see its importance to American busi- 
ness. It will be of incalculable mo- 
ment in the international warfare of 
the future, but it will reach its high- 
est real value to the ambitious man 
either in his own business or in that 
of his employers. 

The airplane is as much a business 
utility as the railroad train or steam- 
ship, and the quicker the business men 
of the United States generally real- 
ize that it is one of the greatest gifts 
which science and invention have 
given them, the better it will be for 
business. 

The earliest flights from coast to 
coast fascinated me because of their 
enormous saving of time over all 
other forms of travel. I did not buy 
my first airplane, however, until I 
saw the chance of making money by 
establishing a 600-mile air-transport 
line from Tucson, Arizona, to Los 
Angeles. I bought that plane in the 
East and, of course, it would have 
been a humorous thing to have 
shipped it, or myself to the Pacific 
Coast by rail, when, if my purchase 
really was justified, I possessed in it 
a means of travel which would trans- 
port itself and me much faster than a 
train could. So I hired a pilot and 
flew that plane from New York to 
California. 


| AM not interested in aviation 


HAT was a revelation. It taught 

me that no other form of travel 

ever devised by human ingenuity has 

offered to the business man anything 

like so many or such great advan- 
tages. 

I had become accustomed to a five- 
day crossing. This, the first of my 
air trips, was made in thirty hours! 
Judge how that stirred me as a busi- 
ness man. Going East I had lost what- 
ever week’s income my personal ef- 
fort might have been able to bring 
in. Going West I had lost one day’s 
income, or none. 

The plane, which had a capacity 
for six passengers and the pilot, cost 
me $14,000. I did not at once begin 













WINGS 


for American Business 


to figure costs, 
accepting the pop- 
ular supposition that air travel must 
be expensive, but that a plane, costing 
no more than a very high class car, 
had put me across the American con- 
tinent in thirty hours impressed me. 
I had read about such time, but this 
one had been my own experience. 
There is a difference. 

It was obvious that if costs could 
be kept anywhere near to those of 
rail travel, speed and comfort would 
assure that long-haul passenger trans- 
port in the not distant future must 
be largely by air. I decided fully to 
investigate this matter. 

I now have made a minute, per- 
sonal, fully practical study and am 
much more impressed than I ex- 
pected to, be by the extent to which 
air transport is the cheapest in the 
world. 

As soon as I became convinced I 
determined to try for a toe-hold in 
the business. It. now absorbs all my 
attention. 

The American business man likes 
to consider himself quick-witted and 
efficient. In this matter of aviation 
he has been the opposite. 

The pioneers were quicker witted 
than the modern American business 
man and much braver, for they under- 
took a job which called for investment, 
skill, herculean effort and great phy- 
sical courage. Seeing the advantage 
which must come as the result of a 
possible twelve-day railroad crossing 
(the best anticipated when the first 
transcontinental railway was built) as 
against the then existing best speed 
by horses, ninety days, they began 
forthwith to scheme and work. 
What obstacles they had to over- 


By Harry J. Tucker 


come! There 
were terrible re- 
gions to be surveyed, savages to be 
fought, heavy commodities, needed at 
every stage of the construction work, - 
to be transported. The financing 
problem was gigantic. 

The building of North America’s 
transcontinental railways was among 
the very great achievements of the 
race, 

Transcontinental airways, on the 
other hand, do not need to be built; 
they need only markings, landing- 
fields at convenient intervals and 
lighting if night-flying is to be done. 
They are avenues of transport with- 
out roadbeds, ties, rails, fences, 
grades or grading, bridges, drainage, 
level crossings, culverts, tunnels or 
switches. By comparison with the 
railway the motorcar is a free agent; 
by comparison with the airplane it 
is a slow, restricted vehicle. 

Even at the best the railways had, 
first, long struggles against Indians, 
natural obstructions, imperfect facili- 
ties. Later they justified the general 
belief that-travel was a dangerous 
adventure. In the early days the 
accidents were frequent and terrible. 
They were as subject to robberies 
as stage-coaches. . Always they have 
been subject to delays. They have 
increased both their safety and their 
speed, but I think air travel will prove 
to be as safe and it surely will be 
infinitely faster. 


OTOR - TRANSPORT -has 
been a wonderful boon to busi- 
ness because of its adaptability and 
elasticity. Motor-buses and trucks 
have not harmed but helped helped 
railroads. Airplanes will not hinder. 
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but will assist in the creation of new 
business. 

As a business man I tried my first 
air trip across the continent. It was 
a great success. Thirty-one hours. 
Perfect comfort. Smoked all the 
way. Had my sleep and good food. 
No mishap or inconvenience of what- 
ever kind. 


And as a business experiment— 
well, business means costs and when 
we got to the end of our journey we 
found that we had carried four peo- 
ple across the continent at, probably, 
the lowest cost at which such a jour- 
ney ever had been made on this side 
of the ocean and at the greatest speed 
which four people ever had been 
taken from one coast to the other. 

Here are the bills for four, includ- 
ing the cost of a room for each one 
at a good hotel, for the 
thirty-one hours of the 
journey included a 
night’s sleep on terra 
firma. 

390 gals. gasoline 

@ 25c 
Oil 
Hotel, four per- 


sons @ $5... 
Food in transit. . 


20.00 
40.00 


Total cost ....$168.00 

That means that each 
of the four persons was 
charged with $42 actual 
cost for transport and 
subsistence across the 
North American conti- 
nent. 

The usual railway 
fare for the usual fast 
five-day crossing is $108, 
plus Pullman and dining- 
car charges, or, approxi- 
mately, $175 per passen- 
ger. Our crossing, in- 
cluding the night in a 
hotel, was made in 31 
hours. A_ saving of 
about four business days 
must mean something to 
a business man. 

There is no compari- 
son between the comfort 
of the two modes of 
travel. The man who flies feels no 
desert heat, no alkali dust, or incon- 
venience. 

Less than five weeks before my 
latest air-crossing I had made one of 
my several motorcar journeys from 
Atlantic to Pacific, this time alone. 
The trip had occupied ten full days 
with work as hard as I ever want 
to tackle. The cost for me was: 


flight. 


Gas and oil 
Food 
Garages 
Incidentals 


$212.50 
A second person would have 
added $100 at least to the expense 


of 


of the trip. The other day, when I 
came across non-stop, with Art Goe- 
bel at the controls, in my “Yankee 
Doodle” Lockheed Vega, the costs 
for two were: 


Gas, 363 gals. @ 25c....$90.75 
Oil, 10 gals. @ 25c : 
Food and coffee 


There were no garage charges, no 
incidentals. 

The $212.50 motorcar cost was for 
one passenger. The $95.25 airplane 
cost was for two passengers. 

Five people could have been car- 
ried for the same money, except for 
the extra food and coffee. 

There was no second during the air 
trip when we were in the slightest 
danger. On the motor trip I prob- 


The 
Economy 


Flying 


N the coast-to-coast flight which we made in the plane “Yan- 

kee Doodle” we never had the slightest reason to feel any 

sense of danger. Flying will become continually safer as thought 
and experience develop new safety devices. Much already has been 
done this year along these lines. 


ably had half-a-dozen minor escapes. 
In one State I had to cross an un- 
finished section of road in mud to 
the running boards. A skid of a 
foot in either direction would have 
sent me down a twenty-foot em- 
bankment. West of St. Louis I had 
to make an average of three detours 
a day, each involving stretches of 
dangerous road. One, in particular, 
necessitated about twenty miles of 
mountain-climbing on a road fit only 
for a pack mule. A side-slip would 
have meant death. 


As to the comparative advantages 
of rail, motorcar and airplane cross- 
ing I think I may speak with some 
authority, for I have crossed by every 
existing rail route and have made 


Art Goebel 


Pilot 
“Yankee Doodle” 
on Her Recent 
Cross 

Flights 


Experienced pilots do not feel 
any greater sense of risk than drivers of motor cars feel. I expect 
increase of speed as well as of safety, but probably the practical 
commercial long-distance speed will not at once be greater than 
is required for a dawn-to-dusk or dusk-to-dawn across-continent 
What would be the use? And this is even now commer- 
cially practical as we have shown. Aviation is the cheapest form 
of high-speed transport. ‘The initial investment, owing, among 
other things, to the fact that flying needs no roadbeds, bridges or 
much of any other permanent plant along the way, barring not 
very expensive lighting for night-flying, is incomparably low. 
Presently each ton-mile will be flown for less than a ton-mile can 
be run on rails or in trucks at any high speed. 
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the trip eight times by motorcar. 

The beauty of the air trip is some- 
thing never to be forgotten. Scenic- 
ally no other form of travel parallels 
the journey upon wings. Sometimes 
the lovely vistas seem supernatural. 
When rising in a motorcar to the 
top of some. mountain one may be 
almost aghast at the glory of the 
panorama spread below. The flying 
traveler is always on a mountain 
top. Ever the prospect spread below 
is marvellous. The monotony of dead 
level, the aggravation of restricted 
view are impossible except when fly- 
ing through a fog. And fog, ines- 
capable upon ground level, often can 
be dodged by the air tourist. 

Fifty miles in every direction is 
about what we estimated our vista to 
be as we came across America. That 
means that at any time 
of daylight a_ single 
sweeping glance with 
naked eyes could show us 
10,000 square miles of 
our native land! 

When, as_ sometimes 
happens, the aviator must 
rise above the clouds, 
novel panoramas, such as 
the earth-bound never see 
and which are beyond my 
powers of description, 
spread below him. The 
mountain peaks and 
chains of fleecy vapor 
which often lie below 
the flying plane are fre- 
quently more beautiful 
than, the loveliest moun- 
tain-chains of earth and 
rock. And night flying! 
Moonlight’s magic is 
more wonderful by many 
times when one is in the 
air above the clouds than 
when one is on the earth, 
itself. 

Flying travelers, more- 
over, have far more fair 
and comely weather than 
their earth-bound breth- 
ren. Perhaps in a ma- 
jority of instances it is 
possible for the aviator, 
especially on long dis- 
tance flights to rise above storms 
or to go around them. Nothing in 
this world is more impressive than 
a thunder storm seen from above its 
flashing clouds. 


On our journey West to East we 
had but seven hours of actual dark- 
ness and every one of them was in- 
finitely interesting, for the earth is 
fascinating to the night flyer. Even 
in the unsettled regions of the West 
at least one town’s lights are visible 
most of the time. Often the lights 
of many twinkle below simultane- 
ously, so that the air-traveler, look- 
ing down, sees something like the 
firmament which he sees looking up. 
Occasionally the impression that he 
flies between two skies is strong. 


By 
of the 


Continent 
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Towns are interesting by day to air- 
men flying low. By night they have 
their interest for airmen flying high. 
Much has been said about the deafen- 
ing of travelers in airplanes by the 
noise of the propellers. It is less 
than most folk seem to believe. One 
becomes accustomed to it. I do not 
mind it now. 

The commercial, that is the pas- 
senger-carrying ship, is well pro- 
tected against noise and conversation 
between voyagers is not difficult. 
Continuous though the 
roar may be it is not much 
greater than the rumble of 
a train, and perhaps its 
very continuity has an ad- 
vantage, helping one 
to adjust one’s ears. 
Mr. Edison, who is 
very deaf, can hear 
ordinary conversa- 
tion on a moving 
railway train. Ina 4 4 
quiet room one must 
shout loudly to make 
him hear at all. 

There are no dis- 
comforts about fly- 
ing as a passenger. The seats are 
as easeful as designers have been able 
to produce, and there is plenty of 
space. Hot meals are available when- 
ever one is hungry. Toilet accommo- 
dations are complete. In the through- 
travel plane one finds all the railway 
train conveniences and many denied 
to motorists. ; 

“The Yankee Doodle,” the plane 
in which we crossed the continent, 
is equipped with a “Wasp” motor, 
and has a top speed of 170 miles per 
hour. Its nominal carrying capacity, 
technically known as its pay-load, is 
1,000 pounds, or half aton. We flew 
across the continent this time with 
more than a ton and a half of what 
might be considered pay load, so the 
rating of capacity is very conserva- 
tive. 

Compare the carrying capacity of 
a motor-truck with that of a cargo 
plane. The fuel load of the “Yankee 
Doodle” was nine barrels of gasoline. 
The truck which took this to the 
aviation field was stuck in soft ground 
en route. The plane took the iden- 
tical load, plus much more, off the 
ground without inconvenience in 14 
seconds and carried it 1,000 feet into 
the air in less than a minute. 

The normal gasoline capacity of 
this ship is 250 gallons carried in the 
wings and ample to supply it, while 
carrying four passengers comfort- 
ably in the cabin and the pilot in his 
roomy quarters, for fifteen hours at 
145 miles per hour. This fuel would 
take the plane, fully loaded with 
passengers or anything else, 2,175 
miles on the transcontinental journey. 

Planes of the “Yankee Doodle” 
type, however, are not designed for 
heavy passenger-carrying. They will 

be the private air-vehicles of the 


immediate future. More than most 
people imagine are used thus at pres- 
ent. 

For the New York business man 
who lives in Southampton, Long 
Island, the Chicago business man who 
wishes to Summer at Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin, and not stop his business, 
or the California business man with 
offices in San Francisco or Los An- 
geles who wishes to maintain a Sum- 
mer home on the shores of Arrow- 
head or any other of the many beauti- 











A Ford Ten-Passenger Plane 

Flying Over the Tehachapi 

Mountains from Los Angeles 
to San Francisco 


ful mountain lakes a hundred or even 
200 miles away—500, for that mat- 
ter—such planes as those of the 
“Yankee Doodle” type have been 
found to be the ideal means of trans- 
port. They will do the considerable 
journeys I suggest as quickly as the 
short journeys of commuters now 
are done by rail. 

Southampton, Long Island, is 108 
miles by road and 92 miles by air 
from New York City. Rail and 
motorcar commuting, therefore, are 
virtually out of the question. But 
the air-traveler will make the trip in 
less than 40 minutes and in unex- 
ampled comfort, for he will be able 
to choose his temperature, on very 
hot days flying high, where it is ever 
cool, on cooler days flying low. He 
will be able to dodge a majority of 
storms, going above or around them. 
If he happens to be late in starting 
for dinner he can step on the gas and 
be home in half-an-hour. 

The Easterner who wants to go to 
the Saratoga races during August, 
will need to allow only an hour or 70 
minutes for the trip if he makes it 
by air. ; 

His plane will have about the same 
seating capacity as his motorcar. 
His pilot will ask a salary higher 
than a chauffeur’s, but he will be a 
high class man. His plane will travel 
at four times his best car’s speed. 
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No mystery or magic is in this 


mode of travel any more. We are 
talking in New York. My plane, 
therefore, is here. You, a business 
man, could *phone me, make a very 
reasonable arrangement, and meet me 
at the field. I could make you com- 
fortable in the “Yankee Doodle” 
within 15 minutes and put you down 
in California in 19 hours, as I came. 

If we started on a Saturday after- 
noon or Sunday morning the trip 
across the continent would not cost 
you a single business day. 
You could cross, devote 
from four to six hours to 
business on the Coast and 
come back again with the 
loss of but one busi- 
ness day. You would 
lose as much if, from 
New York, you went 
to Philadelphia and 
back by train on 
Sunday night or 
Monday morning. In 
a matter of minutes 
a plane can be made 
ready for a _ trans- 
continental flight. 

The present first cost, while no 
greater than that of.a high class 
motorcar, is much higher than it 
will be after standardization and 
commercial organization. We can 
look forward to a price about 40 per 
cent. lower during the next two years. 
The costs of operation will come 
down about 50 per cent—and you 
will recall the startling figures of low 
air-travel cost. 

The aeronautical engineers of the 


- United States have on their drawing- 


boards at present, in semi-completed 
state, motors and planes which show 


‘this estimate of the impending drop 


in costs to be very conservative. No 
wonderful new ideas are involved in 
these, no radical departures from the 
methods of the present. They merely 
represent that increase of efficiency 
which logically is to be expected. 
Cutting down what we call “parasite 
resistance” increases the speed and 
immensely lowers the operative cost 
of planes. Newly efficient wing- 
curves will be another important 
factor. Other refinements which can 
be learned only by experience are 
looked for. 

The freight-carrying capacity of 
the cross-continent non-stop plane 
already in sight will be five tons. 
Within ten years it will be fifty tons. 
This, of course, will be at a speed 
better than a hundred miles an hour. 
It will be the cheapest long-haul 
transport mankind ever has known. 

For perishable freight there never 
has been any comparable facility. 
California fruit will cross the con- 
tinent by air and will not rise in price. 
At Santa Monica, near Los Angeles, 
an orchid-grower is among my 
friends. He soon will start his 

(Continued on page 42) 
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HE man 
who 
heads 


4,000 grocery 
stores isnt 
grayheaded. 
Moreover he is, 
though for twenty years a figure in 
the business world, almost unknown 
to the public at large. He is Will- 
iam H. Albers, president of the 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Com- 
pany, operating in Ohio and the 
States nearby. 

When last December the stock 
tickers flashed word that B. H. 
Kroger was to sell his company and 
that W. H. Albers would be presi- 
dent of the second largest grocery 
chain in America the question arose: 
“Who is Albers?” 

When B. F. Keith founded the 
modern vaudeville chain, Edward F. 
Albee worked with him, and at 
Keith’s death continued to blaze a 
new trail. It is no slight to a pio- 
neer to say that Albee has done big- 
ger things than Keith. Albee made 
vaudeville not only safe entertain- 
ment for the family but, what is 
equally important, a safe investment. 


ERNARD H. KROGER, like 

Keith, was a pioneer, but while 
Keith dealt with gay phases of life, 
Kroger busied himself with canned 
goods, prunes and coffee. Working 
with Kroger was Albers. At Mr. 
Kroger’s withdrawal from active 
management, eleven years ago, when 
the company had 190 stores, Mr. 
Albers began actively to expand the 
organization. Since last December, 
when Mr. Kroger sold his holdings, 
several spectacular things have been 
done. 

What sort of a man is it who can 
run 4,000 stores with the daily 
worry of detail, hold-up, risk, com- 
petition, high rents, finicky appetites 
and customers who want “a half 
pound of spinach, please, for the 
baby ?” 

He 
springy 


and a 
jet 


has a young eye, 
step. His hair is 


By Fred B. Barton 


William H. Albers, presi- 
dent of second largest food 


chain, 


tells 


how Kroger 


Grocery Company developed 


Woy iinet Stores 
Are Gold Mine 


biack, his face 
kindly but you 
wouldn’t want 
to tempt him 
into a fight. 
You get the 
feeling that if 
he starts a thing he'll stick to it. 

He’s easy to approach if you 
have business with him. The tele- 
phone rings often during an inter- 
view, and his conversation is unhur- 
ried though definite and brief. He is 
punctual. If he arranges to see you 
at 1 o'clock, he’ll surely see you at 
that time. 

He grew up in the grocery busi- 
ness. In 1909, when B. H. Kroger 
bought out a local small grocery 
chain, Albers came with it and was 
absorbed into the larger company. 
He became general manager. 

There were few rules for chain 
store operation in those days. The 
company grew on the basis of trial 
and error. “We made hundreds of 
mistakes, but we kept trying,” says 
Albers. simply. The company de- 
veloped a method of warehouse con- 
trol and a style of shelving which 
is uniform. A clerk may be trans- 
ferred from one store to another 
and find each item in exactly the 
same place. This method is also 
followed in United Cigar Stores, but 
not by many chain groceries. 

Chain store operation requires an 
intricate system of bookkeeping, for 
hundreds of clerks handle the com- 
pany’s money before it finally gets 
to the home office to pay bills and 
buy new merchandise. Systems had 
to be worked out whereby a man of 
every age, intelligence and honest in- 
tent could, with reasonable care, be 
assured of coming out right on his 
inventory and getting his bonus on 
sales. It is only through treating 
each manager fairly that a chain 
can delegate a thousand stores to a 
thousand managers to earn their 
own living and the small profit for 
the company. 

In Cincinnati eleven years ago the 
Kroger organization began to work 


things out on a much larger scale. 

“One thing we had to decide was 
whether we wanted one hundred 
large stores in this city, or 300 
smaller stores,” says Albers. “We 
decided to blanket the city. 

“Our company, later finding it- 
self on a money-making basis, went 
into other markets. We entered St. 
Louis, Detroit, Cleveland, fourteen 
other ‘cities and over 1,100 smaller 
communities. We employ over 14,- 


000 men,” 


HEN occurred an incident which 
which showed the calibre of the 
man Albers. 

Mr. Kroger spent his Winters in 
the South. The organization was 
doing nicely. It was all set to ex- 
pand; it was expanding. 

News reached Kroger of fifty 
new stores being opened up. Then 
came word that another block of 
stores had been added. Then news 
of the purchase of a third group of 
stores. He sent back a cautionary 
word to “go slow.” More stores. 
Another warning. 

Finally came a-wire which could 
not be ignored. 

It read: 


“I am taking the next train for 
home unless you stop opening 
stores —B. H. KROGER.” 


But Mr. Kroger was not a timid 
man, and, by the time he sold his 
holdings his original chain of five 
stores had grown to be the second 
largest in the country. Since De- 
cember, however, expansion has 
been phenomenal. In Pittsburgh, a 
new branch was started; in Fort 
Wayne a local chain of seventy-three 
stores; in Cincinnati a local chain 
of 193 stores was acquired unex- 
pectedly. 

“How do you do it?” I asked Mr. 
Albers in his office in the Kroger 
building in downtown Cincinnati. 
“How do you manage 4,000 stores 
without wrinkles and gray hair?” 

“Organization does it,” he re- 
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plied. “We always had pres- 
sure behind us to make us 
think and act quickly, and 
we ve learned to say ‘yes’ or 
‘no’ very fast. We've had to 
organize ourselves to handle 
big matters quickly. 

“This business is entirely a 
matter of men, you know. 
When the company reached a 
certain size we had to let go 
the first line of reins. When 
the business grew larger still, 
we had to release the second 
line of reins. Every impor- 
tant official in this company 
worked behind the counter and 
grew up through the ranks. 
We.never make a move unless 
we have the men to back us.’ 

Chain store companies are 
thought to be efficient because 
one head directs every move. 
Albers says, however, that the 
success of his company lies to 
an extent in its policy of “de- 
centralization.” 

“We select young men, 
train them, put them on their 
own responsibility and give 
them a chance to make a 
showing, and you just can’t 
keep them down,” he says* 
“As for our territory, we have 
divided it up into four dis- 
tricts, with head offices at 
Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati 
and St. Louis. 

“In each of these four 
branches we have three men 
who are in charge. One is re- 
sponsible for the groceries 
sold. One handles the meats. 
The third handles the service 
end of the work, including 
warehousing, trucks and de- 
liveries. Each of these three 
is responsible for the help un- 
der him, and each has equal 
authority in that district.” 


€6¢PJROMOTION comes 

with expansion, and 
much of a chain store’s mo- 
mentum is due to the fact that 
new stores mean larger posi- 
tions to be filled.” 

Mr. Albers explained how 
his organization is trained to 
open up a new territory. 

“If you were going to lo- 
cate one store in a town, you'd 
make an analysis of that town. 
You’d find out who was doing 
the business and how much 
business each store was doing. 
You’d clock the number of 
customers on various streets 
and various corners. You'd 
compare rents and locations 
and other details and then 
you’d make your choice. 

“We do the same thing, but, 
of course, on a much larger 
scale. In Pittsburgh, for in- 
stance, we made two surveys, 
six months apart. We found _ 
out what sections of the city 
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are likely to expand, what cor- 
ners are desirable, where we 
can obtain more space and 
what locations we will have to 
buy in order to get the corner 
we want.” 

The research department of 
the Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Company is busy all the time 
making surveys and preparing 
recommendations. 

Sometimes a _ small local 
chain is glad to take its profit 
and sell out. This is how they 
find out what a single store or 
a group of stores is worth. 

“We clock a store, and if 
it has 200 customers during 
a given two hours, while our 
nearest store has 100 custom- 
ers within the same two hours, 
then we know it is doing twice 
as much business as our store 
is. Or, if it has half as many 
customers during a test period, 
it will be doing half the busi- 
ness our store does.” 

“That assumes,” I suggest- 
ed, “that the clerks in each 
store are equally efficient in 
selling their customers extra 
items.” 

“The average sale per cus- 
tomer varies very little,” came 
the unexpected response. “The 
difference between the store 
having the greatest number of 
customers per day and the 
store having the fewest cus- 
tomers is only 4 cents per cus- 
tomer. For years our average 
sale didn’t vary 3 cents be- 
tween the top and the bottom 
of the chain. Of course, on 
week-days the average custom- 
er spends much less and on 

Saturdays the average pur- 
chase is more than a dollar, 
but figuring on the whole 
week, the amount spent by 
each customer is almost con- 
stant.” 

And so, in the orderly con- 
duct of its business, this com- 
pany finds time to know a 
good deal about what its com- 
petitors are doing. 

“When we bought out the 
Foltz stores, we found we 
knew within a few dollars of 
how much business they were 
doing,” said Mr. Albers in his 
direct, straightforward way. 


T HE story of that pur- 
chase, of 193 Cincinnati 


stores, illustrates Mr. Albers’ 
methods. 

The Foltz Grocery & Bak- 
ing Company had grown up 
as a small local competitor to 
Kroger’s, occupying small 
stores and an occasional cor- 
ner. It had imitated the name 
of the Kroger Grocery & Bak- 
ing Company, and trudged 
along, step by step, after its 

(Continued on page 46) 
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The volcano 
near Antigua, 
Guatemala 


P. Chrysler observes, when the 
manufacturers of American auto- 
mobiles were none too sure that their 
machines would run. But to-day they 
are running all over the world, and 
dominate international trade because 
they represent the most for the 
money in this class of merchandise. 
Likewise it was not so long ago 
when we were none too sure that our 
export trade would run, but to-day 
we have produced a mechanism that 
is operating with splendid precision, 
lubricated as it is with skill, experi- 
ence and far better technique than 
that of our competitors. This is par- 
ticularly true of Latin American trade. 
_ Altogether there is nothing strange 
so far as our success in Latin Amer- 
ica is concerned. We are operating 
there with all the classic formulae 
dear to the heart of the economist. We 
have geographical lines of least re- 
sistance, our trade is admirably a two- 
way movement, we are dependent on 
a large variety of products from the 
South for our personal and industrial 
well-being ; our investments of varied 
character are steadily growing and 
our sales methods have proved them- 
selves to be correct. Indeed, if our 
trade did not progress it would be a 
surprising thing. 


[: was not so long ago, as Walter 


HEN we build a Woolworth 

tower or a Holland tunnel, 
there is no doubt in the minds 
of the constructors that the work 
will serve its purpose. Likewise 
with our Latin American trade, 
we are now possessed of sufficiently 
intimate knowledge of the field, the 
various nations in an economic and 
psychological sense are so well 
known, our mutual interchange of in- 
formation is steadily becoming so sat- 
isfactory, that we no longer move in 
the dark. Failure in the Latin Ameri- 
can field has little to excuse it to- 
day. One may easily determine 
whether the field offers promise, and 
if so the market can be developed. 


Telephones and Wireless, Ships, 
Airways and Chain Stores, 
Great Ports and Highways 
Will Make a Great Home 
Market to the South 


By C. C. Martin 


Director, Pan-American 
Information Service 


In spite of all this some are skep- 
tical. Export trade is still a dream- 
state because of the dominance of 
our domestic activity. The Latin 
American field is vague and un- 
formed. This in spite of our total 
trade of some $1,865,000,000 in 1927 
with that part of the world. If not 
vague and unformed there is a pretty 
clear suspicion that our trade is a 
“war baby” and will pass away. But 
this trade is not a “war baby.” As 
Chile’s distinguished ambassador to 
this country, Carlos G. Davila, re- 
cently showed, during the past 
twenty-seven years our Latin Ameri- 
can trade has enjoyed a continuous, 
proportional development increasing 
from $304,000,000 in 1900 to $1,- 
865,000,000 in 1927. 

Even with this, those who honor 
not the prophet are still of little faith. 
We may have made great advances, 
but this was due to absence of our 
competitors from the field. We will 
have to surrender our gains in the 
end. The facts, however, are not 
with the special pleaders. Year after 
year we have gone forward, until to- 
day. we head the list of those who 
supply Latin America from abroad. 
Again Ambassador Davila comes to 
our aid with his investigation, which 
shows that in 1912 Latin America 
bought 25 per cent. of her imports 
from Great Britain, 24 per cent. from 
the United States, 16 per cent. from 
Germany and 8 per cent. from 
France. To-day the list reads: United 
States 38 per cent., Great Britain 16 
per cent., Germany 10 per cent., and 
France 6 per cent. This statement 
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reflects the situation with every Latin 
American country. 


It is all a matter of here a line 
and there a line. We have followed 
the rules of conduct that lead to suc- 
cess. These rules include skilful, even 
lavish advertising, subsidiaries, more 
than $6,000,000,000 invested in 
mines, oil-wells, electric plants, tele- 
phones, cables, ships, nitrate fields, 
railroads, engineering projects, 
branch offices, assembly plants, coffee, 
sugar, rubber, and banana plantations, 
sugar mills, banks, chambers of com- 
merce, and representatives and offices 
of our Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce; cordial relations 
developed by the Pan-American So- 
ciety of the United States, the Chile- 
American Society, the Colombian- 
American Chamber of Commerce, the 
Argentine American Chamber of 
Commerce, the Pan-American Union 
and other organizations; steadily in- 
creasing contact of Latin American 
business men with the United States 
and of our business men with Latin 
America; establishment of the dollar 
throughout Latin America as a me- 
dium of international exchange; our 
discount market, born in 1914, mak- 
ing possible financing of export and 
import movement; the work of such 
organizations as the American Manu- 
facturers’ Export Association, the 
National Foreign Trade Council, etc. 


Most interest lies, however, in the 
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more individual character of our 
work. That is, in the training of men 
and the use of selling methods pecu- 
liar to this country. Not alone in 
Latin America, but throughout the 
world, American practice has won its 
way and changed and molded cus- 
toms and habits. American advertis- 
ing has not alone overcome inertia 
and prejudice, but is now standard in 
all countries. Market analysis, re- 
search and innumerable trade prac- 
tices peculiar to this country have 
struck a new note in foreign business 
fields. Nevertheless, the most impor- 
tant thing in the constructive upbuild- 
ing of our trade abroad has been the 
character of the merchandise and the 
fair dealing that have charcterized 
the work of most of our exporters. 
There was a time when British goods 
stood almost alone throughout the 
world as synonymous with quality. 
To-day that honorable position is 
shared by the product of our fac- 
tories. A square deal, fair treatment 
and good merchandise is the trade- 
mark placed on our goods abroad. 


T was not so long ago that we were 

accused of being unwilling to leave 
the pleasant home fireside and see 
with our own eyes what went on in 
foreign fields. Much of this criticism 
was well taken, but it has little place 
to-day. If there is one ubiquitous 
factor abroad it is the American busi- 
ness man. Whereas there are many 
novices, there is nothing new in the 
practice, and many of our outstand- 
ing exporters have known their fields 
intimately for many years. In no sec- 
tion is this more true than in Latin 
America. 

John L. Merrill, of the All America 
Cables, is claimed 
by every Latin 
American as a citi- 
zen and no man is 





The Calles Dam 


American engineers will soon 
complete huge irrigation pro- 
jects for Mexico 


more deeply esteemed or loved ; H. C. 
Bellinger, of the Chile Exploration 
Company, spends much of the year in 
the southern republic; James A. Far- 
rell and E. P. Thomas, of the United 
States Steel Corporation, know every 
plank of the docks at which their 
ships discharge their cargoes; F. Ed- 
son White, of Armour and Company, 
is as intimately informed of develop- 
ments in Argentina and Brazil, where 


he has millions invested, as he is of An Indian 
of Bolivia 


conditions in this country; A. Stuart 
Durrant, in charge of the Latin 
American business of the Internation- 
al General Electric Company, knows 
every foot of the countries in which 
he operates. 

Victor M. Cutter, of the United 
Fruit Company, is not in control of 
the vast activities of his organiza- 
tion because he is interested in ba- 
nanas as a table decoration, but be- 
cause he has lived in the Tropics and 
knows all there is to know about his 
business. 

The name of Irving T. Bush is 
international; Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany dominates the world, in large 
part because D. E. Delgado does not 
hesitate to take a “little run to 
Buenos Aires or Japan,” as he ex- 
presses it, whenever the occasion de- 
mands; Frank D. Waterman has his 
pens in every country because he 
spends many months of the year in 
the foreign field making friends for 
himself and his product; Col. Sos- 
thenes Behn, of the International 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
passes a large part of his time abroad 
looking after his rapidly growing in- 
terests; James D. Mooney, of Gen- 
eral Motors, has become a commuter 
between the United States and many 
foreign countries; 
J. E. Senior of the 
West India Oil 
Company, has for- 
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gotten more about Latin America 
than most men will ever know; R. L. 
Dalton, of the Foundation Company, 
is on the job in Latin America most 
of the time; H. G. Brock, of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in New 
York, has legions of friends in the 


South. 


HESE are simply individual ex- 

amples of standard practice with 
a great many concerns interested in 
the Latin American field ; the Ameri- 
can and Foreign Power Company, 
International Harvester Company, 
W. R. Grace & Co., First National 
Bank of Boston, Baker, Kellogg & 
Co., Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, National Cash Register Com- 
pany, Equitable Trust Company of 
New York, J. G. White Engineering 
Corporation, Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, H. W. Peabody & Co., and 
many others. 

All of these things are not merely 
the belief of an American observer, 
but are seen and acknowledged by 
nations that a few years ago predict- 
ed our speedy withdrawal from the 
Latin American field and our failure 
in foreign trade. The European press 
is vocal not alone of our success, but 
with advice to their exporters to go 
and do likewise. 

The Manchester Guardian tells us 
that “if Argentina’s import trade is 
examined, it appears that from 1913 
to 1925 the share of the United King- 
dom declined from 31.1 to 21.9 per 
cent., while that of the United States 
of America advanced from 14.7 to 
23.5 per cent. In Brazil, in the same 
period, British decline was from 24.5 
to 22.2 and American advanced from 
15.7 to 24.6 per cent. In Chile, British 
decline was from 30 to 20.9 and 
American advance from 16.7 to 27.8 
per cent. Similar changes have oc- 
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curred in other parts of South 
and Central America... . 
Those in Brazil, endeavoring 
to market British goods, are 
only too well aware that there 
is an appalling lack of knowl- 
edge on the part of our ex- 
porters and manufacturers, 
who desire to place their goods 
in the Brazilian market. It 
happens repeatedly that British 
travelers in South America 
consider they have gathered a 
sound idea of Brazilian trade 
after a few days spent in Rio 
de Janeiro.” 

Another British observer in 
Costa Rica, states that “‘since 
the war complaints appear to 
be more frequent against 
British exporters not only as 
to delays in deliveries, but also 
as to carelessness in filling or- 
ders given on samples, in that 
the goods as actually shipped 
are not in agreement with the 
samples from which the selec- 
tion was made. American 
standards, on the other hand, 
are becoming universal.” 

The Argentine correspon- 
dent of the London Times tells 
us that “Argentina’s imports 
of automobiles alone from the 
United States are estimated at 
$33,000,000 gold in 1927. As 
with agriculture machinery 
this appears to be a line in which 
British manufacturers can do little 
or nothing at a reasonable profit in 
this market. One or two firms are 
trying but their sales are merely a 
drop in the bucket and leave very 
small profits for those engaged in the 
trade. . . . It is therefore abundantly 
clear to the man on the spot that to 
try and compete with America in 
lines such as these is useless.” 


HE April, 1928, report of the 

Bank of London & South Amer- 
ica Limited states that “United 
States business with Argentina is 
steadily growing. . . . Latest figures 
for the motor car trade show that of 
the 264,192 cars that have entered 
Argentina in the past ten years, 96.63 
per cent. are of American origin.” 
The Times Trade and Engineering 
Supplement states that “British 
brains, capital and experience in 
South America are now being em- 
ployed in increasing the trade of the 
United States at the expense of Great 
Britain, and this is because American 
exporters, recognizing the excellent 
qualifications in every respect of 
British commission houses, are now 
enlisting their services by giving them 
larger commissions, attending more 
strictly to the needs of the country, 
manufacturing what is wanted, car- 
rying on the correspondence in Span- 
ish, sending down expert factory men 
and mechanics, and also expert sales- 
men to assist in selling, giving ser- 
vices after the sale is made.” 





One of the most impressive banks—the Buenos 
Aires branch of the First National Bank of Boston 


In twenty-five years a new world 
will be created to the South. Great 
hydro-electric plants will be erected ; 
a vast system of inland waterways 
will be in operation; communication 
by air, railroad and highway will be 
a reality; large factories turning out 
automobiles, textiles, metal goods, 
chemicals, oils, minerals, will employ 
their thousands with purchasing 
power made possible by the payrolls. 

Telephones and wireless will be 
internationalized; chain-stores_ will 
see their day; by ships, cables, air- 
ways, radio-telephones, our contact 
with the nations of Latin America 
will be ever closer. Our tourists 
will find the countries of that part of 
the world beautiful, interesting and 
hospitable; English will be spoken 
generally, our banks will be linked 
up in a wide range of industrial finan- 
cing. Our investments in plants, 
mining enterprises, plantations, rail- 
roads, will steadily increase, while 
great ports will be constructed by our 
engineers which, with the highways 
created by these same engineers, will 
open a continent to the pulse and 
progress of the modern world. These 
things are as clear as the noon-tide 
to the man who stops to think even 
for a moment. The nations of Latin 
America are determined to carve out 
for themselves a place in the history 
of mankind. 

During the last year our trade re- 
lations with Latin America have en- 
tered a new phase. In the past our 
work has been notable for skill and 
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technique in selling and adver- 
tising, but public relations hay. 
been neglected. We have done 
well in material things but not 
so well in the spiritual. 

The formation of the Pan- 
American Information Service 
about a year ago, is correcting 
a large part of our error. 
Thousands of words are now 
being sent out each week in 
Spanish and Portuguese, and 
are telling the truth about our 
trade acitvities and above all 
giving our business a soul. 
These articles are being pub- 
lished in hundreds of news- 
papers. 

Heretofore American busi- 
ness in Latin America has had 
no personality. Henry Ford 
was the only man as well 
known as his merchandise. 
Therefore, in addition to a 
multitude of articles dealing 
with business acitivities and 
developments, the Pan-Ameri- 
can Information Service is re- 
leasing articles by such men as 
Harry S. New, Postmaster 
General; Walter C. Teagle, 
president, Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey; Walter 
P. Chrysler, president, Chrys- 
ler Corporation; Roy D. 
Chapin, president, National 
Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce; F. Edson White, president, 
Armour & Company; James A. Far- 
rell, president, United States Steel 
Corporation ; Victor M. Cutter, presi- 
dent, United Fruit Company; E. P. 
Thomas, vice-president, United States 
Steel Corporation; Cyrus McCor- 
mick, Jr., vice-president, Interna- 
tional Harvester Company; Bernard 
W. Trafford, president, First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston; Carlos G. 
Davila, ambassador of Chile; Senator 
Walter E. Edge, and many others. 


HESE men are talking to sev- 

eral million people in Latin 
America. They are showing that 
our trade is clean, that our busi- 
ness men are interested not in 
momentary gain at any price, but 
in creating a bridge between this 
country and Latin America that rests 
on fair play, reciprocal advantage and 
sound economics. The Pan-Ameri- 
can Information Service has nothing 
to do with politics, nor does it in- 
dulge in the practice so characteristic 
of European activity in Latin Amer- 
ica, of making unfair attacks on com- 
petitors. The work, however, is not 
one way merely. Information is be- 
ing sent regularly to the press of this 
country covering important develop- 
ments in Latin America. Of especial 
significance is the fact that since the 
Pan-American Information Service 
began operations, the Canadian gov- 
ernment has inaugurated analogous 
work, as have Germany and France. 
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HARLES E. HATFIELD, 
president of the Scott Stamp & 
Coin Company, which deals in mil- 
lions of postage stamps yearly from 
all parts of the 
world, needed 
money for the en- 
largement of the 
business soon 
after he added 
stamp _ collecting 
to his many other 
enterprises. So he 
: went to a_ bank 

to arrange for the loan. 


The banker was glad to see Mr. =.’ 


Hatfield, one of its most prominent ” 
customers, and entered agreeably 
into discussion of the loan after the 
needs of the business had been ex- 
plained. Then the banker asked: 

“What security do you offer?” 
“Old stamps,” replied Mr. Hat- 
field. ; 

“Old stamps!” exclaimed the 
banker, a shocked expression appear- 
ing on his face. “We can’t make a 
loan on such security.” 

Mr. Hatfield then delivered a lec- 
ture on stamp collecting, explaining 
that some old stamps are worth 
thousands of dollars, their increasing 
value and that collectors in all parts 
of the world deal with the Scott com- 
pany. 

“And there are only two things 
that are certain to improve with age, 
old stamps and rum,” he said im- 
pressively. 

He got the loan. 


J. KULAS, president of The 
Fv ccis Steel Company and The 
Midland Steel Products Company, 
of Cleveland and Detroit, had a re- 
markable record 
of success in re- 
habilitating ailing 
businesses. He 
ascribes his suc- 
cess to a point of 
view he acquired 
as a result of a 
conversation with 
one of his early 





employers. ; 
Shortly after he had left his job 
and was working for the first time 
as his own boss in his first effort 
to re-establish a manufacturing con- 
cern that had been going from bad 
to worse, Kulas met an acquaintance 


in a Pullman smoker. This man 
launched into a glowing description 
of what he had accomplished. Young 
Kulas listened with great attention. 
He mentioned the incident later to 
a friend, whose success in life Mr. 
Kulas was trying to emulate. 

“That man is going to run into 
trouble,” said the older man, at the 
conclusion of the story, “unless he 
changes his point of view. The rea- 
son most men fail is because they 
spend too much time contemplating 
what they have done, and, since the 





Little Bits 


about 


IG 
MEN 


undeveloped market is always the 
biggest one, sooner or later they lose 
sight of it altogether.” 

“A little study of “that remark,” 
says Mr. Kulas, “has convinced me 
that more energy is expended in pat- 
ting ourselves on the back than in 
any other human enterprise. 

“T like to think of men who have 
made great success and measure my 
small contribution as_ insignificant 
compared with those who have ac- 
complished big things. It is infinitely 
more satisfying to me to strive to 
do as much as the fellow who has 
done greater things than to remain 
satisfied because I have done better, 
perhaps, than some one else.” 


EON O. WHITSELL, presi- 

dent of the California Railroad 
Commission, tells of a woman who 
came to the State Commission’s 
office to inform the complaint chief 
of a “public outrage.” 

“She was handling some real es- 
tate deals and asserted that in 
connection with a certain property 
a power company demanded $1,700 
before they would put in power. We 
sent a representative down to the 
San Joaquin Valley and he went over 
the matter with the manager of the 
company. Finding that a mistake had 
been made the company installed the 
equipment on payment of $96. In 
the course of four years the commis- 
sion saved that woman nearly $6,000. 

“Some time after this woman came 
into the office again and informed us 
that she had gone out of the real 
estate business and had bought an 
apartment house. She claimed the 
telephone company was attempting 
to overcharge her $3.50 on a Dill. 
On investigation we found that she 
was wrong and that she would have 
to pay her bill. She argued vehe- 
mently and then, with the scorn that 


ers. 
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only an irate woman can convey, 
said: 


“IT want to tell you something—I 


have gone over this State preaching 
that the Railroad Commission was 
all right—that it would defend the 
rights of the common people, but ~ 
see now I was wrong and that you 
have sold out to the corporations.” 


RANK A. SEIBERLING, pres- 
ident of the Seiberling Rubber 


Company, of Barberton, Ohio, is a 
very close friend of Edgar Davis, a 
Texas oil million- 
aire who has 
dropped one of 
his millions in 
trying to sell a 
play called The 


Ladder to New 
York  theatrego- 





All seats at The 
Ladder were free. Davis kept the 
play in a constant state of revision, 
so to speak, for nearly a year. He 
pays all expenses out of his own 
pocket and the show played to a 
packed house at every performance. 

Not long ago Mr. Seiberling, who 
is a hard-headed business man, was 
asked what motive lay behind Davis’s 
“altruism.” 

“Edgar knows what he is doing,” 
returned the tire manufacturer. “The 
critics may scoff at his play but they 
can’t scoff at his success in business.” 

Which wasn’t an answer to the 
question but was the only return Mr. 
Seiberling would make. 


Fg te tg T. BUSH, president and 
founder of the Bush Terminal 
Company, of New York City, tells 
an anecdote of an experience in Eng- 
land on one of his 
recent visits. It 
illustrates the 
point that, in spite 
of being a mixture 
of many races, 
we have developed 
an “American 
face.” 

The London 
manager of Mr. Bush’s company 
had occasion to send a porter to the 
train. Without much hesitation the 
porter selected Mr. Bush. After- 
wards Mr. Bush asked his manager: 

“How did you expect that porter 
to identify me?” 

“T told him to look for a tall man, 
slightly gray, with an American 

ace.” 

“What do you mean—‘an Ameri- 
can face?” 

“You North Americans have de- 
veloped a type of face that is pecu- 
liar to your country. A European 
can always tell an American before 
he speaks. You may think your 
voices identify you. They don’t. 
They only serve to strengthen a de- 
cision already made.” 
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“With All thy Getting, 


Fact and 


Get Understanding”’ 


| omeeneds 


By B. C. Forbes 


The United States is rapidly becoming a nation of em- 
ployers and employed. The smail business men are be- 
ing wiped out all over the country. This will mean a 
great preponderance by and by of wage earners. At the 
same time our agricultural population 


ARE WE F ‘ ; 

HEADING FoR is Steadily decreasing. More sharply 
A LABOR than ever before the American people 
GOVERNMENT? 


will be divided between employers and 
executives on the one hand, and rank-and-file workers 
on the other hand. Looking ahead, the question arises, 
Are we so shaping our economic forces that a labor 
government will be logical in the not remote future? 
During recent years employers have made more prog- 
ress than trade union leaders in. enlisting loyal followings 
among wage earners. Will this continue? Or will the 
tremendous multiplication of business consolidations of 
all kinds come to be viewed by ordinary people with dis- 
approval and distrust? Certain it is that in effecting 
mergers more care should be taken than has been taken 
heretofore to avoid casting into the street middle-aged 
and older workers of long service. Complaints on this 
score are already sufficiently numerous to exercise con- 
cern among thoughtful citizens. If capitalists conduct 
themselves considerately, it may well be that the advent 
of a labor government will prove a long way off and 
that when it does come the spirit motivating it will be 
not vindictive and destructive but statesmanlike and con- 
structive. 


¢ ¢ @ 
Dig im and you'll need nobody to dig you out. 
* * 


The fellows who “get the breaks” usually are the ones 
who know how to mend their own mistakes. 


* * * 


Many mornings I pass Cleopatra’s Needle in Central 
Park. Sometimes it rebukes me. My head may be buzz- 
ing with a hundred duties apparently of urgent and press- 
ing importance. I cannot get to my work-bench soon 
enough to wrestle with the day’s ob- 


SS ligations. Suddenly Cleopatra’s Needle 
COUNSELS flashes before my eyes and admonishes 
CALMNESS 


me: “Why such haste, little man? 
Why such a sense of importance of your fleeting activi- 
ties? The world long went its way without you and will 
keep on going its way long after you have turned to dust. 
Don’t fret your impatient soul. Take due time to do 
your daily little duties unhurriedly and serenely. Be 
calm.” And when I reflect that this massive stone monu- 
ment was shaped more than three thousand years ago, 
almost fifteen centuries before the dawn of the Christian 
era, I feel small, indeed, and determine to cast out my 
futile restlessness and be governed by a spirit of humble 
calm. 


This I have noticed over a long period of years: Goli- 
ers nearly always underplay the shortest holes. Not one 
in six overshoots the green. We see the same thing in 
our business, in our work. When confronted with a 
difficult task, we know that we must 


GOLFERS 
UNDERPLAY 


THE SHORTEST achieve the desired end. But are we 
HOLES ‘ s 

not frequently guilty of underestimat- 
ing the importance of devoting our best judgment to the 
accomplishment of apparently easy tasks? Do we not 
too often forget that the daily round consists far more 
of many little tasks than a few big tasks? The golfer 
who plays the long, hard holes successfully will end up 
with a poor score if he bungles the short holes by under- 
rating the amount of force required to make his ball 
travel the necessary distance. We would earn better 
records at work and at golf if we could overcome the 
habit of underestimating that which appears to be very 
easy. 

se « 


Lots of mem make a success in life but not a success 


of life. 


x ok Ox 
Leaders must bid good-bye to loafing. 
eae 


The 1928 presidential campaign promises to take its 
place in history as one which did not disrupt business. For 
everything there is a reason—if we can only find the rea- 


son. In this instance both candidates have been recog- 
casepascn nized as sound and safe in their atti- 
IS NOT tude towards business. Herbert 
DISTURBING Hoover is more strictly a business 
BUSINESS 


man, with riper experience in the 
handling of business expedients, than any president this 
country has ever had. When Governor Smith last gave 
up public office, he became the head of a business (truck- 
ing) corporation. Not only so, but big business men 
have freely flocked to his standard. Then, too, no indus- 
trial, financial or other economic issue is rocking the na- 
tion. We like to think that the people of the United 
States have become too intelligent to permit a presidential 
election to disturb the orderly flow of industry and com- 
merce; but the explanation of the calm on this occasion 
is to be found in the foregoing rather than in any mirac- 
ulous growth of our mental status. Parenthetically, the 
fact that the election of Mr. Hoover is rather confidently 
counted upon by business—especially since the Maine 


polling—may also have a bearing upon the absence of un- 
easiness. 
i a. 


Neither a good Jew nor a good Christian, a good Catho- 
lic nor a good Protestant, can be a bad citizen. 


put forth our best efforts in order to - 
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Thomas R. Preston, president of the American Bankers 
Association, who has been touring far and wide, tells me 
he found conditions satisfactory throughout the country. 
Wheat is too cheap and so is corn, from the farmers” 
viewpoint; but corn and other grains 


ely iy bring high prices when fed to food 
BY HEAD animals. The cotton crop promises to 
OF BANKERS | 


realize perhaps half-a-billion above 
last year’s return. Mr. Preston, who is a prominent 
Southern banker, feels enthusiastic over the South’s fu- 
ture. Emphasizing the amazing growth in America’s 
wealth, he observed, “The value of automobiles owned by 
some 24,000,000 American citizens, is to-day greater than 
the total value of all our railroads. And all this has 
happened in twenty-five years.” The head of the great 
national organization of American bankers does not con- 
demn the course the Federal Reserve Board has pursued. 
He regards what has happened and what is happening in 
stock market speculation with serious misgivings. He 
intimated that the abnormal expansion in “outside” loans 
in Wall Street was one problem the association would 
carefully consider at the annual convention to be held 
in Philadelphia during the first week of October. 
s+ @ 
Some dreamers need to wake up. 
~« -¢ “> 

Few blessings excel steady employment. Enforced idle- 
ness is the nightmare of the worker. Can anything be 
done by different industries to flatten peaks and valleys 
of employment? Fores regards this problem as so in- 


CAN finitely important that it plans to bring 
STEADIER together by and by the ablest brains 
es in our leading industries to study this 
ORGANIZED? 


problem with a view to instituting co- 
ordinated efforts for its solution. Some industries have 
already made gratifying progress. Take automobile man- 
ufacturing. It used to be highly seasonal: the great 
rush for cars came in the Spring, and the Winter months 
saw business virtually dead. Now new models are 
brought out by one company or another almost every 
month of the year and volume of sales is distributed very 
much more evenly than formerly throughout the year. 
Manufacturers are now able to keep together a larger 
permanent force, to the great advantage of themselves, 
and the happiness of the workers. Desirable things don’t 
usually just happen; they have to be made to happen. 
Were it easy to do away with seasonal rushes and seasonal 
lulls, it would have been achieved before now. The 
problem varies in different industries. But there prob- 
ably is no industry where at least some improvement 
could not be attained were the best minds in each in- 
dustry focused earnestly on the problem and the ablest 
representatives from each industry drawn together for 
co-operative study of all ascertainable facts and ideas. 
Manny Strauss, of New York, who has earned an en- 
viable reputation as an organizer of helpful action in the 
public interest, has consented to act as chairman of a 
Special Advisory Committee. The ideas promulgated 
by Benjamin A. Javits in our issue of July 1, have aroused 
the keenest interest in influential industrial circles and 
the hope—the prospect—is that tangible results of far- 
reaching importance will be accomplished. How much 
would be added to the happiness of American hearts and 


homes by steady employment is heyond all computation. 





' fF 
CRAIG B. HAZLEWOOD 
Vice-President, Union Trust Company, of Chicago, 
who will be new President of the American Bankers 
Association 


Almost every person willing to face the facts agrees 
that Wall Street speculation has been governed, not by 
any painstaking effort to analyze conditions scientifically, 
but by the state of mind produced by rapidly-rising quo- 

tations. The biggest speculators 
SPECULATION : 
PSYCHOLOGICAL claimed that cheap money alone was 
RATHER THAN sufficient to warrant much _ higher 
SCIENTIFIC ; r 

prices for stocks. When money 
ceased to continue cheap and became dearer than at any 
time in recent years, these same speculators changed their 
line of talk and contended that, regardless of how much 
money might cost, stocks should continue to climb and 
climb. : 

Naturally, the ongoings in Wall Street have astounded 
many. One of the best comments was contained in our 
September 1 issue in an article on forecasting by that 
noted economist, Paul Clay. He said: 

“The time will come when people will realize that the 
essence of a bull movement is the will to buy. We have 
indulged too long in the fallacy of regarding economic 
data as if they were scientific, physical facts and of im- 
puting to them a reality which they fail to possess. Every 
fact in the economic world, however, is the direct or in- 
direct product of the thoughts and wills of men and re- 
tains its vitality only so long as that thinking and will 
continues in the same direction. Studies in behaviorism 
are dispelling the fallacies of empirical economies and 
lighting the road to scientific forecasting. It seems almost 
trite to say that the main thing in a bull movement is the 
decision of so many people to buy stocks; but this obvious 
and simple fact is quite lost sight of, and inferentially 
denied, the moment we treat business facts as though they 
were of the same nature as chemical or physical facts.” 

What may happen in the stock market under such con- 
ditions as are now ruling must be the veriest guesswork. 

We are in a speculators’, not an investors’ market. 
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APITALISTS respon- 
$ sible for mergers 
should pause to con- 
sider whether they are not 
needlessly fostering _ bitter- 
ness which may one day take 


vengeance upon them. Too 
often the consolidating of two 








Where Mergers Hurt: 
A Word to Capitalists 


monwealth, to have all need 
for desperate remedies averted. 
Most individual employers fee! 
that certain responsibilities 
towards their workers devolve 
upon them. Should large con- 
solidations, with their greater 











resources, feel justified in act- 





or more enterprises has af- 

forded excuse for dropping employees. of long service. 
Such employees, of forty or more, usually- encounter 
heartbreaking difficulty in finding new jobs. 

Naturally, they become extremely hostile to ‘capitalists 
and denounce the whole existing industrial order. 

Now, it may make for immediate efficiency to drop 
older workers. But is it fair, is it humane, is it long- 
sighted ? 

The reason invariably given when two concerns are 
brought together is that important economies will be ef- 
fected. Therefore, surely the combined enterprise should 
be quite as able as the individual enterprises were to retain 
long-service employees on the payroll. 

Is there any justification for a larger ‘company being 
less considerate of its workers than a smaller company? 

Yet_we all know that the larger enterprises, created by 
welding two or more concerns together often dismiss em- 
ployees who would not have been dismissed had owner- 
ship remained unchanged. 

The writer has received many letters on this score. 
Where younger workers are let go the consequences, as a 
rule, are not so serious as when older workers find them- 
selves out in the cold. But the general complaint is that 
in nearly all instances it is the older, not the younger 
workers, who are sacrificed. 

“What is to become of us?” these older workers, slain 
on the altar of efficiency, ask. Some ask piteously, some 
ask indignantly, some ask in a spirit of vicious vengeance. 

Well, what is the answer to be? 

Admittedly, this country is in an era of mergers, an 
era destined to continue and to become much more pro- 
nounced. If more and more business consolidations re- 
sult in throwing older workers on the streets, what will 
be the outcome? 

One does not desire to act the part of the alarmist. 
Nevertheless, if a sufficient number of citizens, men and 
women, feel that mergers are inhuman, soulless, wholly 
mercenary, will there not be engendered widespread pub- 
lic resentment against them? And may not such resent- 
ment be written into the statute books by and by if the 
present practice be persisted in? Or will the social con- 
ditions now being created bring about an irresistible de- 
mand for some form of State aid to the idle, as now in 
force in certain other countries? 

If workers find themselves considered too old for use- 
ful service at forty or forty-five, will it not be entirely 
logical for them to insist that the Government provide 
old-age pensions starting at forty or forty-five? 

If industry, in its blind pursuit of “efficiency” continues 
to throw workers in their forties on the scrap heap, either 
industry or the State must take cognizance of the results 
of such action and face the responsibility created by such 
action. 

It will be in the interest of capital, it will be in the 
interest of workers, it will be in the interest of the com- 


ing less considerately? Should 
meanness be condemned in the one case and condoned 
in the other? Modern corporation executives are fond 
of proclaiming vehemently that they are not soulless. But 
do they claim the right, whenever it suits them, to act 
exactly as old-time soulless corporations were condemned 
for acting? 

Is the State not warranted in demanding that industry 
shall take care of its own? Would a government elected 
to office on a promise to look zealously after the interests 
of all the people be fulfilling its pledge, to say nothing 
of its elementary duty, were it to sanction without pro- 
test the sacrificing of one class of the people by a class 
privileged to exercise greater powers? It should be un- 
necessary to labor the point further. A condition is be- 
ing created which industrial interests must squarely face. 


To ignore it will not cure it but would lead to its further 
aggravation. 


If the God of Efficiency demands such heartless sac- 
rifices, then let the nation struggle aloug with less effi- 
ciency and more heart. 

e & * 


Organized British labor has voted overwhelmingly to 
join hands with representatives of employers to consider 
ways and means to get rid of differences and bring about 
conditions beneficial to both and to the nation. The six- 
to-one vote reveals that the revolu- 
tionaries now constitute only a small 
minority. Intelligent British work- 
men have become convinced that their 
future wellbeing does not lie in uncompromising hostility 
to employers. The various delegations sent to the United 
States learned that co-operation between employed and 
employers brings better results than ceaseless warfare. 
They have finally sensed, also, that the whole future of 
Britain is at stake and that unless a far greater measure 
of friendly reciprocity between capital and labor can be 
effected, the unemployment problem in Britain must be- 
come worse and the whole national fabric threatened 
with disaster. The new policy should bear fruit. As in 
this country many of the Old School employers in Britain 
looked upon themselves as masters dealing with pliable 
servants. But there as here the younger race of em- 
ployers now have a more democratic conception of the 
position they occupy in the scheme of things. Progress 
doubtless will be slower in Britain than it was in this 
country because of the difference in the background of 
capital in the two countries. There will be many die- 
hards in Britain. Necessity for using more modern tac- 
tics in handling workers, however, is so urgent that stand- 
patism must inevitably be broken down. Too long has 
the gap between employers and employed been too great 
in Britain. Our own country has much more to gain 


BRITISH 

LABOR AND 
EMPLOYERS 
GET TOGETHER 


than to lose by the establishment of healthier industrial 
and business conditions in Britain. 
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Another World’s Series 


Uncle Sam: “I’m depending on you three to win that flag” 





JILL a slogan maintain em- 
\ ployee loyalty and morale? 

In motoring through an 
industrial region a short time ago 
I ran into a small city where I was 
informed by a large electric sign 
arched across the principal thorough- 
fare that this was “the City of Con- 
tented Workers,” or words to that 
effect. At once I suspected that 
there must be something rotten in the 
local industrial Denmark which 
prompted the management of the 
single and tremendously large factory 
in the city to advertise for effect on 
workers. While the psychological 
background prompted the suspicion, 
it also forced me to spend an un- 
planned two-day stay interviewing 
workers, tradesmen, and management. 

One would not ask for a better 
developed community in which to 
live. Ample and paved streets, spa- 
cious lawns, workingmen’s houses 
distinctly above the average, and re- 
creational facilities on almost every 
corner should be enough to make the 
workers contented. But the arched 
slogan over the entrances to the town 
threw the lie at these pleasant surface 
indications. 

The other side of the picture began 
to emerge when the evening paper 
appeared. A long interview with the 
president of the company attempted 
to explain why his workers should be 
contented with their wages, and why 
they did not need as short working 
days as some big city workers who 
had to spend two hours going and 
coming from work. 

A worker on a bench in one of the 
recreational corners explained half 
an hour later that as soon as he had 
paid up for his house he was going to 
spend some of the two extra hours a 
day on the trolley and work in the 
big city. “It’s a great town to live in, 
but,” nodding his head toward one 
of the nearby plant buildings, “that’s 
no place to work!” 


HE same reports came from 

every source. Even manage- 
ment was a bit evasive, and would 
not flat-footedly recommend depend- 
ence upon a slogan to build worker 
morale. 

If human relationships are satis- 
factory it is not necessary to adver- 
tise the fact; and if they are not 
basically satisfactory advertising can 
never compensate for shortcomings 
in the plant or in the pay envelope. 
A slogan becomes doubly dangerous 
when morale is in a fluctuating state 
for it suggests at once a point around 
which grievances can crystallize; the 
slogan in such cases miscarries and 
actually rubs in the feeling of dis- 
contentment rather than engendering 


Aavertising Human Relations 


By Donald A. Laird 


the opposite frame of mind at which 
it is aimed. It takes a high degree of 
worker morale to back up a slogan 
and keep it from becoming vicious. 
The slogan should come after and 
not before the horse. 

In a commodity sold across mer- 
chants’ shelves advertising can never 
compensate for poor quality. Yet it 
is strange that manufacturers who 
acknowledge the truth of this still 
strive to sell morale on the basis of 
advertising, pure and simple, without 
the qualities in their plant for which 
the workers yearn to back up the 
copy. 

Little sermons for building worker 
spirit which are placed in wage en- 
velopes as stuffers, like the slogan, 
are effective only when the workers 
have realized the truth of the brief 
message in their daily dealings with 
the company and its supervisory rep- 
resentatives. The truth of these 
sermonettes may have been only sub- 
consciously realized, but it must first 
have its basis in the actual experience 
of the worker who reads it to pre- 
vent his becoming suspicious of the 
sincerity of the company. This has 
to be watched closely: or the stuffer 
message becomes like the pill Charlie 








The Home-Grown Idea 
By John Fletcher 


HOMAS ADAMS, SR., started 

millions of jaws wagging when 
he first made Chicle chewing gum 
on the kitchen stove in his residence 
on Staten Island. 

It was in a home kitchen that Pin- 
Money Pickles were first made. 

One of the leading salad mayon- 
naise dressings made first on the 
kitchen range now requires several 
huge sanitary factories to meet the 
public demand. 

Maybe a fortune is awaiting you 
if there is an idea in your kitchen! 

Study the things that come on 
your table. Compare the food you 
eat in other homes and restaurants. 
Some day you may wake up to the 
fact that someone is doing just one 
thing a little better than anyone else. 

Get her to make an extra supply 
to try elsewhere. Don’t get too ex- 
cited until you have established cer- 
tain facts. 

Learn the cost of materials and 
the preparation of it. Find out if 
the article can be packed in a bottle, 
can, or box, keeps fresh in stock, and 
is easy to use for the home table. 
This is the age when the public pays 
well for pure food products, so your 
market is ready-made if you have 
the goods. 





Chaplin tried to blow down the sick 
horse’s throat in a recent picture. It 
was a beautiful idea—but, you prob- 
ably remember, the horse blew first 
and the comedian had to swallow the 
pill himself. 

An acquaintance who was engaged 
for the terribly sounding position of 
“Welfare Director” for an Eastern 
manufacturer thought for the first 
two years that his principal job was 
to deliver inspired little messages to: 
the workers to make them forget the 
brutalities experienced from some of 
their supervisors. He produced 
reams of literary and oratorical art. 
They were so powerfully stimulating 
that soon the management thought 
they were the world’s outstanding 
benefactors. These crisp messages 
produced results for my friend with 
the higher ups who blushed at the 
implicit flattery in each one, but let 
me relate his experience which first 
gave him an inkling that all was not 


rosy with the worker’s reception of 
these. 


H* stopped in at a corner drug 
_Store to use a telephone one 
evening. Two workers were at a 
counter-near the booth and saw him 
enter. “He did not close the booth 
door tightly and overheard this con- 
versation : 


. F - works at the plant, doesn’t 
e! 

“Maybe you call it worle—he’s the 
guy that tells us how tickled we 
ought to be to work there—me that’s 
got the worst slave driver since Simon 
Legree to work under.” 

“Oh! So he’s that hot air artist!” 

Something in the inflection of the 

last comment caused my friend to 
remain in the telephone booth until 
his two conferes had left the store. 
For the first time he began to realize 
that his slogans and sermons had been 
directed in the wrong sectors of the 
plant. 
_ Morale must be built by overhaul- 
ing company policies and by selecting 
and training supervisors so they can 
develop this cherished quality. Slo- 
gans and advertising for bettering the 
human relations within the company 
should be directed to the management 
to stimulate them and to set a goal 
for them to achieve. To direct these 
to the workers is more like pouring 
oil on fire than on water. Worker 
loyalty has to be earned; catchpenny 
slogans do not earn it, and merely 
advertise to the world that gives sec- 
ond thought that something serious 
is amiss or these tactics would not 
be needed. 

A slogan may help maintain mor- 
ale, once it has been earned, but it 
will not earn worker respect unaided. 
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A “*CLEMCO” Berkshire Suite Installation in the offices of The Anderson Banking and The Anderson Trust Company, 
Anderson, Indiana. Installation made by Stein-Canaday Co., And:rson, Indiana 


“Office Conscious” 


— —— are “Office Conscious” because they have learned that an 
attractive office is a decided business asset. That’s logical. 

It is logical, too, that “CLEMCO” Desks and Fine Office Suites should be 
the choice of many hundreds of “Office Conscious” executives. Carefully 
selected fine woods, master craftsmanship and exclusive construction and con- 
venience features combine to make every “CLEMCO” piece the ultimate in 
fine office furniture. 


A wide range of prices makes “CLEMCO” the logical choice for every 
office furniture requirement. 


A request on your letterhead will bring a helpful booklet, 
“Pointers In Planning An Office,’’ Office Plan Material 
and name of your nearest “CLEMCO”’ Representative 
THE CLEMETSEN CO., 3419 Division Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Export Office, 17 Moore Street, New York City 


Makers of a Complete and an Exceptional Line of Desks and 
Fine Office Suites for Business, Bank and Professional Use 
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Y our lnvestment Success 


as a Duty 


NE of the earliest conceptions 
() of life was that the battle was 

‘more. important than the 
soldier. As civilization progressed 
it became recognized that the pro- 
duction of a great poem, painting or 
statue thight be more important than 
the poverty or privation of the poet, 
artist or sculptor. From that it was 
a short step, to carry the conclusion 
into utilitarian accomplishments. 

The ‘building of the bridge might 
easily ‘be miore important than the 
reward of the architect or the en- 
gineer. From that we may take an- 
other step to say that a railroad, a 
factory or a mine is more important 
to society than the rewards to its 
managers of profits to its owners. 
Finally we ‘have extended the idea 
to that intangible thing constituting 
a business br banking organization 
and say that a man who has created 
a useful comcern may take satisfac- 
tion from the result, though it brings 
to him neither personal wealth nor 
power. 

I cannot bring myself to admit 
glorification of investment or specu- 
lative accomplishment for its own 
sake. This does not mean that I 
have much patience with those who 
despise wealth as a factor in ad- 
vancement and happiness. Without 
wealth we would have remained 
savages. Furthermore, I believe 
that a race living-in personal poverty 
would never be able to preserve and 
transmit the spiritual and moral 
ideas which, thought out a little here 
by one man and a little there by an- 
other, have become a social heritage 
as basic to civilization as the heritage 
of invention and material equipment. 


AM not unmindful of the tradi- 

tion that mental and spiritual ad- 
vancement has come from men and 
women who combined “plain living 
with high thinking.” However, it 
is equally true that even plain living 
with sufficient leisure and equipment 
for high thinking has rarely been 
possible except to those supported 
from their own investments or en- 
dowed by the income from the in- 
vestments of others. Too much 
luxury may dull mental and spiritual 
keenness but most of the cultural ad- 
vance of civilization has come from 
men or women for whom not only 
the bare necessities of food, clothing 
and shelter but also such luxuries as 
sanitation, education, books, trans- 
portation and communication had 
heen assured either by their own in- 


By Ray Vance 


vested capital, by that of some natural 
provider or by that of some endowed 
institution. 

If your ideal of life is power or 
position, you face the same thing in 
a little different form. Political 
activity, running a business of your 
own, or any other of the ways by 
which you may seek power or place, 
are things which must be financed, 
and, if you try, you will find it start- 
ling how little others care about 








HIS concludes the articles 

by Ray Vance on “Men, 
Women and Securities,’ that 
have aroused much interest. 
Those who have been aided by 
the thought provoking titles, 
“Should I Speculate,” “When 
Buying on Margin Is Justi- 
fied,” “Mistakes People Make 
When Buying Securities,” of 
previous contributions will 
want to get the author’s con- 
clusions as presented here. 








financing you through the early 
stages. Afterward they will gladly 
invest in your established earning 
power but at the start there is no 
substitute for the capital you have 
accumulated. 

Even in matters of pleasure or 
the frank enjoyment of luxuries the 
same theory holds. Money, and 
money in larger sums than comes to 
hand as daily, weekly, or monthly 
wages, is necessary. In recent years 
this has been slightly modified by 
instalment selling of such luxuries 
as can be taken from you and resold 
in case you fail to pay the bill. But 
there remains a long list of enjoy- 
ments open only to those who per- 
sonally, or by proxy of their 
ancestors, have accumulated pur- 
chasing power in the form of in- 
vestments. 

Finally, even the peace of mind 
which goes with security is closely 
allied to what I regard an invest- 
ment success. It would be foolish 
to’ start enumerating the things 
which money can buy. Let us ad- 
mit that they include many of the 
most important things in life but 
let us not be too sure of some of the 


things it will not buy. It will not 
always buy health, but it will buy 
the fresh air, sunshine, proper food 
and expert medical attention which 
may mean the difference between 
health and sickness. There comes to 
every individual a time when it will 
not buy life but many a life has been 
shortened for lack of things money 
could have bought. 

No, the possession of capital will 
not of itself bring mental or spiritua! 
leadership, or power, or pleasure, or 
peace of mind. Therefore, I say 
that the mere securing of it is not 
a worth while end in itself. But its 
possession does represent one of the 
essential means which we who seek 
to attain these things must have. To 
my mind, therefore, the successful 
investor or speculator is the one who 
sO. manages the income or capital 
given to him or earned by him that 
it will make possible for him his 
maximum of success in those things 
which are worth while for their own 
sakes. The things you want may not 
seem worth while to me; the things 
I want may seem to you to be useless 
or foolish. But if each of us makes 
his money render the greatest pos- 
sible service to those ends, then each 
will be a successful investor of 
money. It will take a lot more than 
that to establish either of us as an 
all around success but, as this world © 
is constituted, failure to get that far 
will constitute a tremendous handit 
cap to either one. 


i trying to gather up my ideas 
about the effect which investment 
activities should have. Investment 
activity should act as a support to 
other things rather than an end in 
itself. I recall the university pro- 
fessor who paid too highly in money 
for what he thought was safety. 
This man bought tax-exempt bonds 
at a time when men who paid high 
surtaxes had bid them far above their 
reasonable value to one who, like 
himself, paid no surtax whatever. I 
pointed out his failure to realize a 
reasonable income and noted that, 
while the number of dollars involved 
might seem insignificant, those dol- 
lars meant to this man and his family 
such concrete things as books, thea- 
tre tickets, an automobile, travel, a 
fur coat or some of those other 
things which are not necessary to 
existence but which make it much 
more attractive. 

To the extent that these luxuries 
were beyond the reach of that man’s 
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Unpex the latest station to station day rates, you 
to § can now “‘travel’’ the thousands of miles to a point 
in § across the continent and return by telephone for only 
$9.00. From Dallas to New Orleans and return for 
only $2.20. From Detroit.to Chicago and back for 
only $1.35. From San Diego to Mexico City and 


gh return for only $10.50. 

“a A Chicago business man recently had to endeavor 
I § to close negotiations with 30 concerns in 12 Cities. 
a Preliminary work had been done, but personal 

contact was necessary. In one day, he saved 5000 

~~ miles of physical travel and at least ten days’ 


ily §f time from his office. He made four long dis- 





tance calls to New York. Two to Buffalo. 
oa Ore to Syracuse. One to Covington, Va. Six 
to 
ich 
ies 
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qx An Advertisement for Bell Long Distance Telephone Service 


to Pittsburgh. Five to Cleveland. One to Louis- 
ville. Two to St. Louis. Two to Kansas City. 
Two to St. Paul. Three to Milwaukee and one to 
New Orleans. 

His negotiations were successful in 60% of the 
calls. *‘In many cases,’’ says this man, “‘ the long dis- 
tance telephone call is actually superior to a personal 
call. It gets an immediate audience.’ 

The president of a large Philadelphia rubber com- 
pany has each one of his salesmen call him at the 
end of the day. Often large sales that a man is about 
to give up as hopeless are saved by the suggestions 
received from his president by Long Distance. 

What distant trips could you profitably 
make today by telephone? . . . Number, please? 
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family because his chosen profession 


is but moderately paid, criticism 
would be‘senseless. To the extent 
that they were cut off because he 
failed to use ordinary intelligence in 
the investment of his inherited 
capital, he is just as blamable as if 
he had neglected the laws of sanita- 
tion in selecting their housing or 
their food. In other words the in- 
telligent investment of money, saved 
or inherited, is just as much a duty 
as the honest use of muscle, skill or 
brains in the holding of a job. 

But this conception of investment 
as a duty does not mean that the 
handling of money is just another 
burden. Few would be really hap- 
pier if we were completely relieved 
of the things we think of as burdens. 
Most of the tasks-we have to accom- 
plish to keep our place in the world 
are disagreeable when they are per- 
formed awkwardly or inefficiently 
but their skillful performance usually 
yields a satisfaction which is quite 
apart from the utility of the results. 
The investment of money is no ex- 
ception to this rule. 


EITHER does our responsibility 
for the production of results 
mean that we must do our investing 
in an atmosphere of worry and of 
fear. I am one of those unfortunates 
who continue to play at the game of 
golf without ever having mastered 
enough of its principles to become an 
expert at it. Yet, I have experienced 
enough of the thrills which go with 
the successful accomplishments of 
golf strokes to know that its best 
results are obtained when, after in- 
telligent selection of a club, the ball 
is hit without further worry about 
the rough, the bunkers or the water 
hazards. 

The same principle carries over 
into all serious tasks. The preacher 
who worries about the prejudices of 
his parishioners never preaches much 
of a sermon. The salesman who 
dreads to meet a prospect will fill few 
order books. The merchant who is 
too conservative to carry a well- 
assorted stock will soon drive away 
his customers. In short, the man 
who makes fear a dominant factor in 
any decision is likely not only to lose 
the positive benefits of an intelli- 
gently courageous action but also to 
fall into the very troubles which he 
dreads. Just so the investor, who is 
afraid to use his money where in- 
telligent study says it will bring re- 
turns, will often lose much of it in 
his very excess of caution. So far 
as I have ever observed, success in 
investment goes with pleasurable 
assurance rather than agonized 
timidity. 

This does not justify the reckless 
or careless handling of funds, for 
any ease of mind purchased by mere 
recklessness is likely to be of a brief 
duration. The two opposed ideas 
are open to many interpretations 


which lead to confusion. An ex- 
treme following of one turns the 
individual into a miser. An extreme 
following of the other makes a 
waster or more unfortunately still, 
one of those whose name occupies an 
important place on the “sucker list” 
of fake stock salesmen. But after 
all, the two ideas are no more 
radically opposed than the individu- 
al’s right to seek personal happiness 
and his duty to perform certain acts 
or to refrain from performing cer- 
tain others for the sake of society 
in general. The ultimate justifica- 
tion for the duties and restraints of 
society is that, by the co-operation of 








M ERELY accumulating 
money is no proof of 

investment success, asserts Mr. 
Vance. The successful person 
is the one who so manages his 
or her income or capital that 
it has made possible maximum 
success in those things which 
are worthwhile for their own 
sakes. Rules for success in 
your investment are: 

Make your capital work. 

Keep your mistakes within 
reasonable limits. 

Pleasurable assurance rather 
than agonized timidity. 








many individuals in the sacrifices of 
each, the individual’s chance for 
happiness is increased. 

Now turn such an idea to the 
money or capital which you own. Its 
very possession makes it necessary to 
take some trouble and to do some 
work in investing it. But that 
trouble and work should be for the 
sake of yourself, your family or 
someone else for whom you wish to 
provide; never for that of the money 
itself. It is no use to cling to it in 
fear and trembling. Very few misers 
ever become millionaires; and if any 
of them did, they were no better off 
than if they had lost their money in 
trying to make it work for them. So 
the first thing I say about capital is: 
do not be afraid to set it to work. 

When you do that, you will occa- 
sionally lose some of it. If you do 
not get reasonable skill you will lose 
so often that the ultimate result is 
tragic. Therefore care and some 
effort is necessary. But success in 
investment, like any other success, 
lies in keeping your mistakes within 
reasonable limits. So not every mis- 
take should be mourned as a tragedy. 
If you can forget the loss but add 
the lesson to your experience, it may 
be really only an incident on the road 
to success. 

Finally make some use of the re- 
sults of your successes. Ultimately 
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your work as an investor is a suc- 
cess or failure, not by the worth of 
the paper in your bank vault but by 
the pleasure you have gotten o1 
given with your capital. If one man 
has spent a fortune on the education 
and establishment of his family while 
another bequeaths to his a fortune 
in securities, then each has given 
them what he thought most valuable 
and I should hate to pronounce either 
a failure. 

As an investment counsellor, I 
should be willing to leave open many 
such alternatives. If one man or 
woman wishes to manage his or her 
finances so that old age will find him 
or her in a position to make the 
greatest expenditures of a lifetime 
or so that the greatest possible for- 
tune will be left to some heir or 
heirs, that is a legitimate objective 
and any management which attains 
it is successful. However, that is 
not the only objective which can 
constitute such success. Let me par- 
ticularly emphasize that a successful 
investment policy is not necessarily 
one which brings the principal to its 
highest point at the death of the in- 
vestor. 


MAY be preaching an unorthodox 

‘doctrine but I believe it is sound. 
Most of us will admit the justifica- 
tion for a man who has accumulated 
an investment account but who 
liquidates: for the purpose of starting 
or expanding his own business. We 
are inclined to consider that as 
merely a change in form of invest- 
ment. Still it does not differ basical- 
ly from the case of parents who 
accumulate capital and then spend it 
on the education of their children; 
the training being regarded as a 
form of investment. Then, how 
shall we say that a year of travel 
does not leave an equivalent for the 
bonds and stocks whose price it 
represents? Or where shall we stop 
and say that the successful investor 
must not exchange capital for this 
thing or that thing? 

It all comes back to the same thing. 
Successful investment or successful 
speculation consists in making your 
money an efficient servant to secure 
for you the things which you indi- 
vidually, or those for whom you 
provide, need or desire. The stocks 
and the bonds in which you invest 
are merely the tools through which 
your capital works. The study of 
yott as an investor or speculator is 
far more interesting than the study 
of the securities or of their move- 
ments. 

I have written this as an expres- 
sion of opinion based on personal 
observations and experiences. I do 
not claim a scientific background for 
them, just the results of a practical 
laboratory with human beings as 
subjects. It is this which has 


grouped these articles under the head 
of “Men, Women and Securities.” 
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Part of 1928’s Overhead 


can be Profit in 1929 


Consider, in the light of your own 
accounting problem, some of the 
shifts from overhead to profit that 
have followed the installation of 
National Accounting Machines. 


A Seattle baking plant is saving 
75% of its bookkeeping cost. 


A Wilkes-Barre electric company 
is doing with two machines and 
operators, work that required twice 
as many bookkeepers. 


A Washington laundry will show 
the salaries of two clerks as profit 
instead of expense this year by 
using one machine. 


A Newark, N. J., oil company is 
doing twice as much work with 
the machines and operators as it 
could do without them. 


A nationally known manufacturer 


of surgical dressings in Chicago 


saves $11,000 a year on clerk hire. 


Whatever your accounting prob- 
lem may be, an investigation of 
this machine may be the means 
of shifting a considerable amount 
from expense to profit. 


Our accounting machine division 
at Dayton or our nearest repre- 
sentative will be glad to point out 
the possibilities of this machine. 


To those who are interested, our: Accounting Machine 

Division will be glad to give the names of those firms whose 

experiences are mentioned above. Also many others who 
have made similar savings. 


The National Accounting Machine 


Product of The National Cash Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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[ITTLE men can not guide the 


destinies of big business. The 
billion dollar corporation demands 
billion dollar leadership. The national 
query is, “Will the men having the 
ability come forward and assume the 
taskof. co-ordinating industry so it 
can function under the new condi- 
tions?” ‘Will the situation drift. un- 
. til it takes on a political aspect with 
meti. not conversant with business 
brought into the picture to settle the 
questions: involved? Executives 
should’ answer the call. With them 
lies ‘the ‘solution of the problem. 
Upon their shoulders will fall the 
responsibility for the result-—Floyd 
A. Deahl. 

2 @ 

A man without mirth is like a 
wagon without springs, in which one 
is caused disagreeably to jolt by every 
pebble over which it runs.—Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

< » 

During the past hundred years 
human life over great areas of the 
world’s surface has been changed 
more radically in its social habits 
than in six thousand years, perhaps, 
of previous history. Now it rather 
looks as though during the next fifty 
years or less there are going to be 
even greater changes—more startling, 
more tremendous.—Philip Gibbs. 

ee 

Every fact that is learned becomes 


a key to other facts—Youmans. 
*k * *K 





HE superstition that all our 
hours of work are a minus 
quantity in the happiness of life, and 
all the hours of idleness are plus 
ones, is a most ludicrous and per- 
nicious doctrine, and its greatest 
support comes from our not taking 
sufficient trouble, not making a real 
effort, to make work as near pleasure 
as it can be.—Lord Balfour. 
x * x 
The industrial problem is, in a 
sentence, an attempt to reconcile 
human happiness (the goal of all our 
politics) with the invention of ma- 
chinery. And the vast problem of 
industrial relations was set for solu- 
tion when the blind giants of the 
nineteenth century first set man to 
work at machines and then taught 
him to read and _  write——Philip 
Guedella. 





AN owes his strength, his 

energy, chiefly to that striving 
of the will that conflicts with diffi- 
culty, which we call effort. Easy, 
pleasant work does not make robust 
minds, does not give men a conscious- 
ness of their powers, does not train 
them to endurance, to perseverance, 
to steady force of will, that force 
without which all other acquisitions 
avail nothing.—William Ellery Chan- 
ning. 

* * * 

It is absurd that every Italian 
should have the vote simply because 
he has completed twenty-one years 
of life. Only those who work and 
produce should have the vote-—Ben- 
ito Mussolini. 








A Text 


T HEY helped every one his 
neighbour; and every one said 
to his brother, Be of good courage. 
—Isaiah 41:6. 


Sent in by M. N. Gerhard, 
North White Plains, N. Y. 
What is your favorite text? A 
Forbes book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 




















No man is greater than the 
thoughts that occupy his mind.— 
Selected. 

* * * 

The laborer, the artisan, the busi- 
ness and the profesisonal man all do 
God’s work, if it be done artistically 
and in the service of others. Many 
automobile mechanics who know their 
jobs and labor artistically do God’s 
work more truly than many of us 
preachers. 

It is essentially immoral to do no 
work. In our society to-day we have 
a number of idlers, some of whom 
society frowns upon and others upon 
whom society does not. In the 
future, I venture to say, human so- 
ciety will not tolerate any one who 
does not labor either with his hand 
or brain—The Rev. Edmund B. 
Chaffee. 


Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” and 
we will send you a Forbes book if 
your contribution is printed. If not 
composed by you, state source of quo- 
tation and author’s name. Names of 
winners will be printed. 





F the Volstead law were changed 

we'd have to shut up our plants. 
Everything in the United States is 
keyed up to a new pace, which 
started with prohibition. The speed 
at which we run our motor cars, 
operate our intricate machinery and 
generally live would be impossible 
with liquor. No, there is no chance 
of even modification—Henry Ford. 

x * 


Labor is a blessing of outstanding 
significance and magnitude. Work 
has a pleasure value of much worth, 
as is illustrated by the fact that 
children like best the toys that call 
not for mere observation but for self- 
activity. Work, and work alone, can 
give continuing pleasure day after 
day. We soon grow weary of play, 
find the delights of the senses short- 
lived, and discover that vacationing 
brings contentment only for a while. 
Nothing but work provides lasting 
satisfaction—The Rev. Dr. Frederick 
D. Niedermeyer. 

x * x 


If you live to love, you'll love to 
live—Mutual Magazine. 


* * * 


O MAN ever makes a success 

of a business which he does 
not put first in his thought and effort. 
Sometimes we wonder why so many 
people are failures in life. The 
reason often is because they put self 
first and duty last. They are keen 
about their pleasures, but go about 
their business in a half-hearted way, 
working only when they feel like it, 
and exerting themselves to no greater 
extent than is absolutely necessary 
in order to retain their positions. 
You never find such men asking for 
more work to do, or trying to make 
themselves increasingly useful. The 
world is not looking for men of that 
kind. It is looking for men who 
put duty first and who enter into 
their work with a determination to 
make it a success.—John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. 

x * x 


I have never seen a man who could 
do real work except under the stim- 
ulus of encouragement and enthusi- 
asm and the approval of the people 
for whom he is working.—Charles M. 
Schwab. 
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An eye for every angle of your business 


A method that enables you to pilot 
your business with a surer hand 


iv is the quarter per cent saving here .. . the 
tenth of a per cent saving there . . . the keen- 
eyed scrutiny every day of every department of 
your business that enables you to increase your 
margin of profit. 


But you can’t have this close control when you 
are basing decisions on facts and figures that are 
anywhere from a week to a month old. Successful 
executives learn this early in their business careers, 
and this is why they are quick to grasp the advan- 
tages of the Elliott-Fisher method of business 
control. 


Elliott-Fisher accounting-writing machines liter- 
ally give you eyes to watch the progress of every 
angle of your business. They reduce the most 
complicated departmental systems to a simple 
unified plan ... one that gives you all the facts and 
figures every day. 


Elliott-Fisher 


FLAT SURFACE ACCOUNTING-WRITING MACHINES 


Product of 


Corer Opfiice Fieipment (czporation 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 


OTHER PRODUCTS: SUNDSTRAND ADDING-FIGURING MACHINES 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 





Sales, accounts receivable, accounts payable, 
collections, deliveries, production ... every opera- 
tion is posted up to date, so that you have a com- 
plete picture every day. And all of these vital 
figures can be had in a simple, understandable 
report, placed on your desk every morning ai 
nine. 


Without adding a man to your payroll, or in any: 
way confusing your present plan, Elliott-Fisher 
can be quickly installed. syle 


Let us tell you the complete story ... let us show 
you how thousands of executives are piloting their 
businesses with a surer hand, with greater profits. 
Tell your secretary to fill in the coupon and mail 
it. It will bring descriptive literature containing 
more complete infor- . 
mation. 





2 so General Office Equipment Corporation 
} 342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elhott-Fisher 
can give me closer control of my business. 


Name 





Address__ is 

















OT many 

people would 

associatea ~ 
farm woman who is the 
mother of four small 
children, with a _ doll 
manufacturing business 
that covers every State 
and actually reaches 
many countries in the 
Eastern Hemisphere. In 
fact, it would be quite 
a revelation to many 
dealers throughout the 
American continent, who 
are handling the famous 
Branch doll by the hundreds.of doz- 
ens, to know that these little articles 
of stuffed innocence are manufac- 
tured in a little country home in con- 
nection with other farm duties, where 
cows, hogs and chickens, cotton, corn 
and tobacco play a customary part. 

In riding by the farm of Mr. and 

Mrs. C. G. Branch near Lynnville, 
Tennessee, you see very little dissimi- 
larity between theirs and any other 
farm in the neighborhood. But when 
you ride up to the farm house and 
see stacked on the front porch and 
in the bed rooms of the house, large 
boxes tagged and ready to ship to 
distant parts, you feel like their farm 
operations have taken on rather a 
peculiar twist. ie 
‘The Branch doll business origi- 
nated about six years ago from an 
idea picked up at a community fair. 
This idea, like the Biblical grain of 
mustard seed, has grown until it has 
reached tree-like proportions. 


OWEVER, just before Mrs. 

Branch began the manufacture 
of dolls, she and Mr. Branch got 
their baptism of fire in the post-war 
deflation of farm products. They 
had bought a carload of steers in 
Kansas City at 10 cents a pound, 
paid the freight on them to their 
farm, fed them out and sold them at 
3 cents a pound. Before the crash 
came they had bought hogs at 20 
cents a pound and sold them after- 
ward at 12 cents. Cotton got so low 
it took half what it brought on the 
market to pay the cost of picking. 
Sheep would hardly pay freight 
charges to the nearest markets. 
Every one knows what happened 









































A Peter Rabbit Doll 
Made Her Fortune 


By R. L. Holman 


to the American farmer when this 
financial explosion took place, and 
the Branches are willing to make 
affidavit to the fact that they got their 
share of what the soil ticklers at that 
time got in the neck. 

It was right at this time when the 
Branch hopes were at their gloomiest 
that a fair was staged at Lynnville. 
In collecting exhibits for the wo- 
man’s booth, Mrs. Branch put in two 
Peter Rabbit dolls that she had made 
for her children as a Christmas pres- 
ent. She had made the dolls from 
a pattern taken from a magazine. 


At the fair a number of other wo- 
men became so interested in the doll 
that she was engaged to make a half 
— for different acquaintances of 

ers. 


Then it was that the big idea began 
to fasten a strong grip on the Branch 
imagination. With debts accumulat- 
ing, and the value of their farm as- 
sets shrinking like ice beneath an 
August sun, it didn’t require much 
coaxing to get them to look favorably 
on every little side line that showed 
promise of bringing in a few extra 
dollars. 

So when Bunny Boy, as they 
named the little doll, made such a 
hit at the fair, Mrs. Branch won- 
dered why he wouldn’t make the 
same impression elsewhere. Why 
not take him to the big city and in- 
troduce him to some of the toy deal- 
ers? 

The idea seemed attractive, but it 
made her gasp. Going to a large city 
and facing a busy purchasing agent 
for toys was a job at which she had 


Mrs. Branch at 
work with her 
two young 
daughters 


never had any ex- 
perience. 

“After exercising the 
woman’s prerogative of 
making up my mind a 
number of times and 
changing it back to 
where it stood at first,” 
she explained, “I finally 
took the plunge. I got 
on the train and went to 
Nashville, carrying one 
of the little Bunnies with 
me in a paper sack. 
When I got off the train, 
ready to embark on my 
career of salesmanship, somehow the 
city took on a terrible significance 
that didn’t seem to exist on any of 
my previous trips, when I had noth- 
ing to sell. I had to pass one of the 
big department stores a number of 
times before I could muster up 
enough courage to go in. 

“Finally I walked up to the pur- 
chasing agent for toys in this store 
and, like a school girl seized with 
stage fright, I began to recite the 
sales talk I had rehearsed a number 
of times before I left home and on 
the way. I exhibited the dolls as I 
talked on, and before I got half way 
through he cut me short and left me 
gasping by giving me an order for 
eighty. It made my head swim, when 


another buyer gave me an order for 
500.” 


HEN Mrs. Branch received 

these huge orders, the Bunny 
doll ceased to be a problem of 
salesmanship and became one of 
production. When she had first 
made her start to Nashville she 
had hoped to get orders for at 
least a half-dozen at a place, but 
she hadn’t expected a deluge like 
this. There’s quite a difference in 
handmaking enough dolls for a sin- 
gle family and getting them out by 
the crate. But she had made the 
plunge, and she had to swim out or 
drown. 

She went home, and put Mr. 
Branch and two of the little Branches 
to work. She hired some girls in the 
neighborhood to help and rented 
some sewing machines. They worked 
feverishly for a few weeks and got 
the orders out on schedule. The 
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but... 
A Branch 


Factory... 







the market justifies tt + + + 
the future demands it 


NCREASINGLY difficult is the process of 

skimming the Business Cream from the 
national market with a single ladle wielded 
from a given point. 


Blanket sales and distribution policies that 
once were woven into a single spread designed 
to cover the requirements of all markets alike 
are now being cut into smaller patterns, col- 


ored and shaped to fit specific sectional needs. 


Greater individual purchasing power has 
created a new interpretation of the word 
SERVICE. The ability to buy has not only 
resulted in multiplied individual wants, but 
it has fostered an impatience that demands to 
be served NOW. 


What is the result? Large unit markets 
composed of millions of such individuals have 
developed, with a combined purchasing power 
sufficient to safeguard Industry, equipped to 
supply the requirements peculiar to that sec- 
tion. Whether this be newly organized Indus- 


Industrial and 
the Southwest -Tw 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


try or decentralized Industry is simply a mat- 
ter of vision. 


Within the four great states of the SOUTH- 
WEST are 12 million people with kindred 
wants, and an annual purchasing power of 
over 6 billion dollars to gratify them. The 
Factory Branch, with stocks centrally located 
for distribution, is a step in the right direc- 
tion. But the BRANCH FACTORY is the 
economic solution of the problem. 


For executives of Industry, we have pre- 
pared a complete market analysis of the great 
SOUTHWEST, including an outline of the 
facilities of DALLAS to help you serve it, 
efficiently, economically, and profitably. 
FACTS alone are presented in these seven dis- 
tinctive reports. Any one, or all, attractively 
bound in a single volume, are yours on re- 


quest. Why not write for them today? 


Industrial Dallas, Inc. 
11¢0 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Dallas 





Distributi 
elve Million People 
Market 


NOT JUST A FACTORY..gm BRANCH 
\.% \ ¥ A) Bi: 


; 


The most comprehensive 


1, 






All or of 
mailed executives who request 


market analysis ever 


presented i any 
American city 
MARKET MAP OF THE 


SOUTHWEST—seven colors. 
A Graphic Market Chart. 


. THE SOUTHWEST — Six 


Billion Dollar Market. A Mar- 
ket analysis and comparison 
with other major markets. 


. DALLAS — DISTRIBU- 


TION CENTER. Showing the 
facilities of Dallas for serving 
the entire Southwest. 


. INDUSTRIALSURVEY OF 


DALLAS. Showing opportu- 
nities for specific “Industrial 
Investment. 


- DALLAS AS A CITY IN 


WHICH TO LIVE, proving 
that it’s not all work and no 
play in 


. GROWTH OF DALLAS. 


gn a trend of progress 
that safeguards Industrial In- 
vestment, 


- TEXAS CORPORATION 


LAWS. An analysis of Texas 
Laws as they affect foreign 
corporations entering the State. 





the seven of these 
tive reports will be 


them. A copy of each should 
be on your desk. 
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checks that finally came back for the 
two shipments made Mrs. Branch 
feel like big business. 

After taking a brief rest, Mrs. 
Branch again got on the train and 
went out to find more worlds to con- 
quer. There’s nothing that boosts a 
salesman’s courage like sales. After 
landing the two big deals at Nash- 
ville, it was much easier for Mrs. 
Branch to walk into a department 
store and face a buyer. She went 
to St. Louis, Cincinnati and Louis- 
ville and took orders in each of these 
places. One store gave her an order 
for 200 dozen. 

Her business has grown by leaps 
and bounds. She has turned every 
one of the rooms of her ante-bellum 
home into the manufacture of her 
eter Rabbit doll. In the Summer 
she uses the front porch and front 
yard. She employs ten girls and 
rents ten sewing machines. 

She has learned many short cuts 
to expedite her business and to fill 


Wings 


wonder-flowers to New York early 
each morning and they will reach 
the Atlantic seaboard in time for an 
opera corsage that evening. 

Figure the saving in interest upon 
bank transactions which the speed of 
air transport already has made pos- 
sible. That has been, perhaps, the 
Air Mail’s greatest service so far. 
Now consider the savings in the sal- 
aries of executives which will result 
from quickly made air journeys. 
This will be felt first in the motion- 
picture industry, gradually permeat- 
ing the whole business fabric, help- 
ing through new applications of the 
chain system toward production, 
operations and merchandising even 
more economical than the best at 
present achieved. 

In emergency shipments air-trans- 
port will be invaluable. Recently a 
mine in Arizona had to shut down 
when a crank-shaft broke. Its daily 
payroll of $8,000 continued without 
production for eight days while the 
new shaft was rushed by train from 
the place of its manufacture. It 
could have been delivered in one day 
by air. 

People speculate as to whether air 
transport, as it becomes general, will 
be as safe as train and motor trans- 
port. In direct ratio with its increase 
of speed, economy and carrying ca- 
pacity, the plane is increasing in 
safety. It compares favorably to-day 
with motor transport, although this 
seems not generally understood. 
Stunt flying is not safe, any more 
than stunt motoring is safe. It is 
stunt flying which gets the greatest 
space in the newspapers. 

The fact that air transport opera- 
tors in the United States last year 
flew about six million miles with the 


orders more quickly. She now has 
the doll faces factory-made, several 
to a cloth. 

Dolls to fill orders are packed in 
large shipping boxes and leave the 
farm by the wagon load. She uses 
cotton by the bale to stuff the dolls. 

Needless to say, financial burdens 
have grown much lighter since Bunny 
Boy made his debut on the Branch 
farm. 

“We have bought another farm,” 
Mrs. Branch enthusiastically ex- 
plained, “and we recently paid off the 
last note on it. My oldest boy is 
most through law school and Bunny 
Boy has financed the education. My 
other three children are going to get 
a college education through Bunny 
Boy’s aid.” 

Mrs. Branch has declined a num- 
ber of offers from chambers of com- 
merce in various towns to establish 
a doll manufacturing business in 
their midst. She declares that she 
is a housewife and mother first of 


(Continued from page 21) 








INCE this writing Mr. 

Tucker has experienced the 
sensation of having his plane win 
the sweepstakes in the Air Derby 
by a flight, through storms, from 
Roosevelt Field, Long Island, to 
Mines Field, Los Angeles. When 
the “Yankee Doodle” arrived, Art 
Goebel’s face was colorless from 
the strain of twenty-three hours 
continuous piloting. It was a sev- 
ere test of the air man and the en- 
durance of a stock plane. 








loss of only sixty-five pilots and 
ninety-nine passengers in ninety-two 
accidents, twenty-four of the deaths 


occurring in races or contests, is an: 


indication that safety is on the way, 
for 45,597 passengers are recorded 
as having been carried, with many 
more not recorded as having flown. 

Figures cannot be compared with 
similar railway statistics, for as planes 
increase in capacity the number of 
passengers involved in single acci- 
dents will increase. Now it averages 
1.3 per cent. per plane in every 
accident. Presently it may average 
higher. The death rate now is about 
a third of 1 per cent. per recorded 
passenger, including contests. 

As speed and carrying capacity in- 
crease the safety factor automatically 
betters. The plane of the immediate 
future, in addition to a speed ability 
hitherto unknown and a carrying 
capacity a few years ago undreamed 
of, will have a very low landing speed 
and that is a big factor in safety. 

Human failures at the controls will 
cease to be a peril as improvements 
now in sight are perfected. Four 
times it has been demonstrated to me, 
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all, and that doll making and home- 
it must go together or not at 
all. 

The farm is operating on the same 
plane it has followed except that 
financial worries have ceased. Cot- 
ton, corn, wheat and white-faced cat- 
tle still form an important part in the 
farm activities. 

Much of Mrs. Branch’s work is 
done bv girls in their own homes. 
The duty of some is to piece the gar- 
ments, of others to stuff the dolls 
of others to cut out the garments, and 
so on. 

Mrs. Branch disclaims having any 
superior business attainments. 

“The doll,’ she explained, “is 
made from a pattern so simple any 
woman of average intelligence can 
make it. The rest is salesmanship. 
I wonder if there are not thousands 
of women who have within them- 
selves the abilitv to do some one 
tning that they can capitalize in mak- 
ing life much less of a burden.” 


for American Business 


personally, that some planes to-day 
will fly themselves if left alone in the 
air, maintaining altitude and flying 
position without human guidance at 
the controls a thousandfold more de- 
pendably than any motorcar will 
maintain its speed and course without 
a chauffeur’s hands upon the steering 
wheel. 

Pilots with whom I have been fly- 
ing have left their cockpits, abandon- 
ing the controls completely, and 
come back into the cabin to chat with 
me, letting their ships fly themselves 
for minutes at a time, without the 
slightest nervousness on their parts 
or my own. I have seen pilots take 
off ships and fly in acrobatic man- 
oeuvres, their hands held high in the 
air, touching only those controls 
which they could reach with their 
feet. Lack of obstructions in the path 
and far superior and more sensitive 
control will make flying safer than 
motoring ever can be. 


COSTS OF SHIPS 

The “Yankee Doodle,” in which we 

made the West to East flight 

very comfortably in 19 hours, is 

a stock plane, its duplicates for 

sale to anybody, not specially de- 

signed or built, and cost me, cash $20,000 
The famous Stout (Ford) all- 

metal planes, carrying twelve 

passengers, are now on sale to 

NPI RR oad 16 sss asses abcde trons $40,000 
Good small planes of several 

makes are available to the 

public at from........0<- $3,200 to $5,000 


Very soon, when the commercial 
airplane will have been a little fur- 
ther developed and_= standardized, 


what the newspapers have been pre- 
dicting under the term “air flivvers”’ 
will be available and common. An 
“air flivver” exists at present, as a 
matter of fact. It soon will be offered 
at $2,500. 
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One tire out of every 
five produced in the 
world is made by Good- 
year. More than ever, 
“more people ride on 
Goodyear Tires than 
on any other kind” 
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Woods Brothers Turn Floods Into Fortune 


part of their function to originate 
many bond issues, usually in con- 
nection with their engineering proj- 
ects, and they have their own secur- 
ities company to market these. They 
sell an enormous number of railroad 
ties to the Western lines every year, 
and do a great deal of railroad con- 
struction. 

It is a bit staggering to list enter- 
prises and industries in this fashion, 
all under unified control and owner- 
ship, when it is realized that any one 
of the enterprises would furnish am- 
ple scope for the entire business 
career of most men; but—all is not 
yet told! The greatest enterprises on 
which the Woods brothers are now 
engaged are (1) the engineering 
work, centering chiefly around river 
bank protection and channel control; 
and (2) the development of indus- 
trial property. This brings us back 
at once to fairy tales! 

Almost in the center of Greater 
Kansas City an extensive area of land 
bordering the Missouri River was 
taken over by the Woods Brothers 
Corporation for development. Kansas 
City had given little thought to the 
tract’s adaptability for industrial de- 
velopment, although it lay in close 
proximity to the freight terminals of 
all of the many railroads leading into 
the city. 

Woods Brothers, however, noted 
the ease with which trackage could 
be provided. They acquired at first 
some ninety acres and called it 
Woodswether, then increased the area 
50 per cent. and entered into an 
agreement with the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad to provide trackage for 
every location. 


HEN this combination was 

known, the immediate result 
was a demand for factory and ware- 
house locations and within a few 
months many buildings had been 
erected, in numerous instances by 
manufacturing concerns having na- 
tional distribution. 

This project under way, the Woods 
Brothers entered into a contract with 
the Union Pacific Railroad, which 
held title to 1.800 acres on the Kansas 
side, and developed Fairfax for fac- 
tory sites needing more extensive 
acreage. 

Here is another phase of the fairy 
tale. These properties have more 
than five miles of river frontage, most 
of it suitable for wharf locations. The 
government has adopted the Mis- 
souri River as a navigation project, 
and within two years boats and 
barges will be making regular return 
trips from Kansas City to New Or- 
leans. The government engineers 
have selected a site on the Woods- 
wether property for a dock. And so 


(Continued from page 15) 


it is that an extensive property long 
overlooked, has steadily become the 
most important indystrial area in any 
city in the Middle West, with trans- 
continental railroad and waterway 
service. Yes, and more than that— 
a perfect airport of sufficient area to 
accommodate the largest ships that 
fly. Already the sales have touched 
the two million mark; it is only the 
starting point. 

Tales can be told, too, of property 
saved or permanently protected by 
the engineering division, just as the 
main line of railroad was saved at 
Folsom, Iowa. Omaha, on the 
Nebraska side of the Missouri River, 
was about to lose a most valuable 
property because the river threatened 
to leave its present channel and cut 
around it. Had it done so, it would 
have found itself on the Iowa side 
but by the method employed by the 
construction company the river was 
held in its place and the property re- 
mains a continuous part of Omaha. 


HERE the main line of the 

Illinois Central Railroad fol- 
lows the base of the bluffs out of 
Council Bluffs to the Northeast, an 
annual expense of many thousand 
dollars was required to prevent the 
encroachment of the Missouri river 
on its right of way, so a contract was 
made with the construction company 
to protect the bank from erosion, a 
stretch of nearly two miles. When 
the job was completed, the cost was 
less than the annual maintenance had 
been. That was five years ago. The 
work still stands and has built a bar 
of several hundred acres between the 
right of way and the present channel, 


The Woods brothers, it should be 
said, are in the fortunate position of 
controlling not only the patent on the 
Bignell pile, which is the only known 
method of providing an absolutely 
permanent anchor on bed rock at 
moderate cost, but also they have a 
patent on the method, or process of 
using their “current retards” in con- 
nection with the Bignell pile—always 
a difficult kind of patent to secure. 
Therefore, for the life of these 
patents, the corporation has a virtual 
monopoly for the safety and stabiliza- 
tion of the inland waterways program 
that is bound to assume increasing im- 
portance in the national transporta- 
tion system. The work that protects 
the banks of rivers simultaneously 
helps to deepen and perpetuate navi- 
gable channels. 

This, then, perhaps gives some- 
thing of the picture of the Woods 
brothers and their far-flung enter- 
prises. Now I am going to revert 
for a moment to the drama and play 
of personality, revealed in an incident 


that revolves around a number of 
famous names, Mark Woods told me 
the story; Frank Woods is the hero. 

Once in the early days, when their 
independent telephone company was 
not as strongly positioned as it is 
now, and their star was not so ob- 
viously in the ascendant, “Charley” 
Dawes (Mark Woods never refers to 
the Vice-President otherwise) said to 
Frank and Mark: 

“Why do you fellows waste your 
energies fighting the Bell system? 
Why don’t you sell out, or buy them 
out ?” 

“We can’t sell out,” the brothers 
explained ; “we secured our franchises 
on the agreement not to sell. But 
we might consider buying.” 

Accordingly, Mr. Dawes made ar- 
rangements for a meeting, bringing 
together Theodore N. Vail of the 
Bell system, Henry P. Davison of 
J. P. Morgan and Company, and 
Frank and Mark Woods. In the 
course of discussions the question 
was raised as to the legality under 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act of any 
sale or agreement providing for the 
elimination of either company. Frank 
Woods, the lawyer, contended that 
such an agreement was legal in a 
State having a public utility com- 
mission empowered to set rates. Mr. 
Vail denied that any such ruling had 
ever been made by the Supreme 
Court. Thereupon, Frank Woods 
rose on the spot and made a compre- 
hensive argument as to why such a 
ruling should be made. When he 
had finished, Davison leaned across 
to Mark Woods and said: 


6¢ HAT was the most masterly 
legal argument I ever heard.” 
He added: “We have a case exactly 
like that coming before the Supreme 
Court, and I am going to ask your 
brother if he will argue it for us.” 

Frank was duly asked, and agreed ; 
and what was more, he won the ver- 
dict. But he then faced the puzzling 
question of what fee to charge J. P. 
Morgan and Company. 

“I know it’s worth $25,000,” said 
Frank, “but of course they'll never 
pay that much.” . 

“Tf I were you,” said Mark, “I 
believe I’d leave it up to Harry Davi- 
son—take whatever he says is right.” 

“TI was half in mind to do that 
very thing,” said Frank. 

Mr. Davison, when the matter was 
referred to him, protested at being 
asked to set a price on another man’s 
services. But, agreeing at last, he 


turned to his desk and wrote a check. 
“And,” said Mark Woods as he told 
it, “how much do you suppose it was 
for? One hundred thousand dollars! 
I tell you”—chuckling—“that was 
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STROWGER 


Not merely an atito- 
matic telephone, but 
a perfect system of 
interior communica- 
tion designed and 
built to the finest en- 
gineering standards 
and of the same type 

at 


f 
has been adopted for 


public exchange ser- 
vice the world over. 


WIESSX 


CONVENIENCE 


FITIMES it is difficult to differentiate between 

convenience and necessity; the luxuries of yes- 
terday are the essentials of today. When convenience 
results in time saved, production speeded, mistakes elim- 
inated, then the means whereby it was provided may 
well be classed among the essentials. Strowger P-A-X has 
won its way into the heart of modern business, serving 
in all lines of human endeavor throughout the civilized 
world, setting new standards of convenience, of accuracy, 
and of economy. Perhaps more detailed information by 
Strowger engineers would be of value to you, also. 


EEE —— 
TROWGER 29 AUTOMATI 
Communication, Control 
and Signalling Systems 


Strowger Automatic Equipment includes Public Automatic Telephone 
stems .... P-A-X (Private Automatic Exchange) .... Watchman 
upervisory Systems .. . . Tele-Chec Systems sal ecaraany 3 .. + Industrial 
Fire Alarm Systems . . . Supervisory Control Equipment for Industrial and 
Commercial Devices, and Railway Signalling and Communication Systems. 


Engineered, Designed and Manufattured by 


Automatic Electric Ine. 


Factory and General Offices: 1001 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U.S. A. 


Sales and Service Offices in the Following Cities: 
Atlanta, Ga. Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Cleveland, Ohio Se. Paul, Minn. St. Louis, Mo. 
Dallas, Tex. New York, N. Y. Pittsburgh, Pa. Seattle, Wash; 
Export Distributors: 
For Australasia—Automatic Telephones, Ltd., Sydney 

Canada—Independent Sales & Engineering Co., Ltd., Vancouver 

El here—Aut tic Electric Company, Ltd., Chicago 
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more money than any Woods brother 
had seen in one piece for a long 
time !” 

After that, Frank argued many a 
case for J. P. Morgan and Company, 
and first and last, collected fees run- 
ning into hundreds of thousands. 

But the incident is not quite closed. 
After Davison handed Frank Woods 
the check, he informed him that Mr. 
Morgan (the elder Morgan, then) 
wanted to meet him. So they went 
together into the great financier’s 
room. 

“Hello, young man,” Mr. Morgan 
greeted him. “Davison tells me you 
have won a very important decision 
for us.” 

“I’m glad that you think so, and 
like it. Mr. Davison has just given 
me a check that seems to me all out 


of proportion. By the way,” (he still 
had the check in hand and showed it 
to Mr. Morgan) “what would you 
do with this, if you were in my 
place ?” 

This was Mr. Morgan’s advice: 

“Young man, take that check home 
with you, and put it into something 
that you know all about!’ 

Here then, to come to some sort 
of conclusion in the story of these 
brothers, is seen one of the great cur- 
rent sagas of American business. 
Three men, not one of whom can 
count many white hairs in his head, 
have done (and are doing) things in 
proportions that make some gray- 
beard bankers of Wall Street gasp. 

What, it may be asked, is the se- 
cret? 

A man who knows the Woods boys 
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says: “They have a way of doing 
what they do well, and they have 
prospered on it.” 

Mark Woods himself says: “I 
seem to have been lucky about pick- 
ing good men to help me. And when 
I find a good man, I give him un- 
limited authority—responsibility—and 
watch the balance sheet. We have 
lots of men, just lots of them, that 
started with us at $75 a month, and 
now are drawing $10,000, $15,000— 
some of them $25,000 or more—a 
year.” 

Is this all? An observer is bound 
to consider also good blood, vital en- 
ergy, mental alertness, inherited from 
a sturdy strain. Blood tells. 

Lastly, it must be admitted that in 
achievement of this sort there is 
something akin to genius. 


Why Kroger Stores Are Gold Mine 


larger competitor. Kroger’s stock 
was listed and paying dividends; the 
Foltz preferred stock was paying but 
the common was not doing so well. 
Neither one seemed to mind the 
other. One day a large stockholder 
of the Foltz Grocery & Baking Com- 
pany offered Albers his stock with a 
five-day option. Buying this meant 
taking control. That much is local 
gossip. I asked Mr. Albers for the 
rest of the story. 

“I found out on Thursday that we 
could have the Foltz Company if we 
wanted it. I made some preliminary 
investigation, and Friday noon | 
called in my research department and 
I told them the situation. 

“Don’t say a word about this to 
anybody, because I don’t want to 
boom our own stock or depress the 
other fellow’s if this deal doesn’t go 
through,’ I told them. Then-I sent 
them over to the Foltz office and 
stores to find out the condition of the 
company and to report back to me 
Monday noon. 


66 KNEW they would bring back 

a statement showing how many 
stores were, doing $400, $800 and $1,- 
000 worth of business a week. I 
knew they would recommend which 
stores should be closed as unprofitable 
and which should be continued. I 
knew they would report definitely and 
accurately and they did. During this 
whole transaction I didn’t set foot 
inside the Foltz office. 

“At noon Monday they reported 
here, and at 12:20 P. M. they were 
on their way. They recommended 
buying the business. If they had re- 
ported unfavorably, I had further 
data I would have submitted to have 
them take a second look; but that 
wasn’t necessary.” 

On Tuesday the purchase was 
effected, for something like $1,- 
500,000 in cash—four business days 
after word had come to Mr. Albers 


(Continued from page 23) 


that this chain could be bought if he 
wanted it. 

“We bought to get certain econo- 
mies,” said Mr. Albers. “It rounded 
out our deliveries and shortened 
routes for our store superintendents. 
We closed up one warehouse and 
saved that expense, and added the 
Foltz bread business to our own 
bakery, reducing our own overhead. 

“In Fort Wayne, where we bought 
out Hoosier stores, we gained just 
the opposite. There we didn’t have 
a bakery and warehouse, and we 
needed them. Buying out an exist- 
ing company gave us the equipment 
we wanted and saved us the time 
and expense of building our own.” 

“What value do you put on good- 
will when you buy out a chain of 
stores ?” 

“Goodwill comes in from _ the 
number of stores that are making a 
profit above their running expenses. 
“If the average sales per store are 
$500 a week, there isn’t any good- 
will. If the average is $600, then 
there is some goodwill, because to 
get that average you'll have some 
stores selling $600 or $800 or $1,000 
a week. Goodwill is the measure of 
profit you can make.” 

I was curious to know what hap- 
pens when a strong local chain, such 
as the Hoosier stores in Fort Wayne 
or the Foltz stores in Cincinnati, is 
absorbed. 

“That depends on whatever busi- 
ness judgment dictates,” replied Mr. 
Albers. “If a company has been 
enjoying local prestige and patron- 
age, we don’t want to sacrifice that 
by dropping the name. We could 
not, of course, operate stores such 
as the Hoosier stores without pub- 
lishing our ownership of them, and 
whether we label them Hoosier or 
Kroger’s stores, the public knows 
they are Kroger’s. 

“As for brands, we use our judg- 
ment. If we find the Foltz stores 


have been selling twenty cans of 
sifted peas per store, while our local 
stores have been selling only ten cans 
per store per week, then we’d prob- 
ably maintain the Foltz brand as long 
as the demand continued.” 


AST as this business is, Albers 
realizes that it is founded on a 
family’s daily purchases, a million 
times duplicated and repeated. The 
chain grocery business is distinctly 
practical. 

The 193 Foltz stores had featured 
a guarantee of “money-back satisfac- 
tion.” This guarantee was displayed 
on car-cards, newspaper ads and on 
every package. 

“Will you continue the Foltz guar- 
antee?” I asked. 

“Did you ever hear of a real chain 
grocery company that didn’t guaran- 
tee its goods?” he countered. “Every 
item we sell is covered by a silent 
ere: The public understands 
this. 

“Mr. B. H. Kroger used a guaran- 
tee in his advertising for years, be- 
cause at the beginning of the chain 
store industry it was necessary to 
overcome prejudice against quality 
caused by low prices, but when the 
public had been told long enough and 
often enough about the quality of the 
merchandise sold, it no longer was ‘ 
necessary. You don’t have to worry 
about the competition of a chain that 
does not have quality merchandise.” 

“Our research department is com- 
posed of trained men, and our field 
organization is, to my mind, the very 
best. We have sub-executives who 
are experts in hiring and traiaing 
men. Each department is run by it- 
self and is judged by the results it 
shows. 

“Our buyers study the market and 
are able to cover themselves in ad- 
vance of a rise in prices. That's a 


matter of necessity when you're deal- 
ing in so many carloads. 
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So million Bars 


annually 





ee Million Dollars and more... 
that is the expenditure annually 
of farmers within the Kansas City area 
for new farm machinery ... an area 
served from Kansas City at more advan- 


tageous freight cost than from any 
other large industrial center. 


It is a farming territory with diversified 
machinery requirements, not only be- 
cause of widely varying topography 
and physical working conditions, but 
because of its diversified farm activities. 


Nearly two million farm families com- 
bine to create more than 3 billion dol- 
lars of new wealth within this area, a 
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gigantic harvest possible only because 
of the most modern mechanical aids in 
bringing its farm products to maturity. 


Yet less than ten per cent of these 
requirements is manufactured within 
the territory! 


The raw materials are here—hardwood 
and softwood lumber, steel and iron 
bars, plates and shapes, iron and steel 
castings. 


Here is a nucleus of labor 





Not just a city 
but an empire 


Kansas City advertising does not confine 
itself to corporate limits. Within the terri- 
tory are raw materials and manufacturing 
advantages of a highly diversified nature 

. » many within the city itself, many 
in the smaller cities of this rich area. 
Kansas City undertakes to tell the story 
of the entire territory to interested manu- 
facturers, realizing that the city prospers 
only as its outlying territory prospers. 



















or farm machinery 





already skilled in farm machinery pro- 
duction, with adequate additional labor 
that is 90 per cent American white. 
Here are gas, fuel oil, coal and power 
at reasonable cost. 


Nowhere in the nation exists such a com- 
bination of market and farm implement 
manufacturing advantage. 


Facts tell the story! Interested executives 
may have, on inquiry, a confidential 
survey in detail which outlines the 
extent of the market and the economi- 
cal advantages of local manufacture. 
“The Booklet of Kansas City Facts,” 
too, will be sent on request. 


Opportunity Here 
Awaits These Products 


Men’s and Women’s Clothing +77 Aircraft 
and Accessories +71 Hosiery 177 Dairy 
Machinery 77 Steam Fitting and Heating 
Apparatus /77 Furniture 77 Porcelain Ware 
Perfumery and Cosmetics +11 Millinery ++, 
Wallboard ¢7 Insulated Wire and Cable-:+ 
Moulding of Bakeliter:*Radio Equipment 


KANSAS CITY 


Sa Kansas City. Mo. 


Name 





Industrial Committee, Room 312 
Chamber of Commerce, Kansas City, Mo. 


Please send me, without obligation, “The Booklet of Kansas City Facts.” 





Address 
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-and how it came to the rescue of 


American Sugar 


In 1921 the American sugar cane 
industry was facing a crisis. In Louis- 
jana, sugar planters who had enjoyed 
a profitable business for many gener- 
ations found that low yields per acre 
threatened the industry with extinc- 
tion. In conferences with planters, 
bankers, and scientists, it was decided 
that new seed stock, producing 
stronger varieties of cane, was needed. 

Some years earlier Dutch sugar 
planters in Java had faced similiar 
difficulties. They solved the problem 
by cross-breeding the rich Java cane 
with some wild cane from the slope 
of the Himalayas. The wild cane, 
though low in sugar content, had 
developed strong leaves and sturdy 
roots. The crossing developed a su- 
perior cane with the virtues of both 
parents — high sugar content and 

_large yield, with strong roots and 
sturdy leaves that resisted adverse 
conditions. 

The newcanes were named P.O. J. 
after the Dutch name of the East Java 
Experimental Station (Proefstation 
Oost Java). 


The results obtained with the 
P.O.J.canes in Java and in the Ar- 
gentine had been highly satisfactory. 
Louisiana planters, therefore, under 
the guidance of leading sugar experts, 
secured from the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture a small quantity of 
“P,O.J. 234” which, under the aus- 
pices of the American Sugar Cane 
League, has been propagated and 
spread until more than half the sugar 
cane acreage of the state has been 
changed to P.O. J. A large job, as 
seeding alone in Louisiana requires 
400,000 tons of cane, enough to load 
20,000 freight cars! 


Thus did P.O. J. save the situa- 
tion in Louisiana. Sugar yields have 
undergone a remarkable increase, 
conversion methods have improved, 
and there is a marked trend upward 
in the cane sugar growing industry 
in America. Booklets telling about 
the results obtained with P. O. J. 
canes in Louisiana and Florida will 
be sent on application. 


DAHLBERG SUGAR CANE INDUSTRIES 


THE SOUTH COAST COMPANY 
Mills and Plantations in Louisiana 





Mills and Plantations in Florida 


Executive Offices: 645 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 








THE SOUTHERN SUGAR COMPANY 











Fenner & Beane Building 








Private wires to New Orleans, Chicago and 


principal points throughout the South 


FENNER & BEANE 


Member New York Stock Exchange 
and principal commodity Exchanges 


60 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK 


New Orleans 
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“But our research department and 
our bookkeeping system helps. It 
tells us what is selling, how much 
and where. Many retail organiza- 
tions make the mistake of not know- 
ing that part of their business. We’ve 
got to be more and more scientific in 
order to keep down the cost of dis- 
tribution. 

“In the Summer of 1927, for in- 
stance, the fruit crops of the coun- 
try were a failure, and consequently 
little home-canning was done. That 
meant fewer sales of sugar, glass 
jars, rubber jar rings and other can- 
ning supplies. Our sales for those 
three months of 1927 were half a 
million dollars less than for the same 
period of 1926. 

“That was a large drop, but it 
didn’t worry us, because we knew the 
reason. But many grocery organiza- 
tions, not knowing the cause for this 
slump, cut prices right and left in an 
effort to bring their volume up to a 
normal figure. It is that kind of mis- 
informed price-cutting that is both 
needless and dangerous.” 


LBERS was one of the first 

chain store executives to real- 
ize the necessity of winning the in- 
terest of each employee. Ownership 
of stock in the company aroused this 
attention. 

Every branch or department head 
has a substantial block of stock that 
holds him to the company. Mr. 
Albers has never lost a keyman whom 
he has wanted to retain. 

Over 6,000 employees own stock. 
Offerings are made once a year to all 
who have been employed a year or 
more. Each manager knows that 
profits increase the value of his 
shares. 

Many thousands of consumers own 
stock in the Kroger Company. 

Chain stores are continuing to 
prosper in the retail field by launch- 
ing efficient outlets for two or three 
indifferent and weak stores. 

“Right here we can close this 
weak store in the middle of a block 
and throw its business to that new 
store on the corner,” chain store 
executives will reason. 

“Out here in this new subdivision 
we can rent space and make it pay 
for itself in two years,” they find. 

The most recent addition to the 
Kroger chain was the purchase of 125 
grocery stores of the C. Thomas 
Stores, in Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
and forty-one units of the K. & B. 
Stores, operating in the same locality. 
Other concerns acquired at the same 
time were the White Baking Com- 
pany, Veitmann Company, Curtis 
Creamery Company, and the Thomas 
Real Estate Company. All employees 
were retained. 

Men like Albers have brought the 
grocery business from small trading 
to a point where Wall Street itself 
terms it “Big Business.” 
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WESTINGHOUSE 


aS gar aarc comic ng eee 


reach for millions of switches. Office 
buildings spring to life against the dark- 
ness of the sky; shadows are driven from 
the streets; electric signs ripple ‘and flash; 
store windows are flooded with light; 
homes gleam with the warm welcome of 
cheerful lamps. 


Five o’clock! The roar of traffic grows 
louder. Out of the stores, the offices, the 
factories, people pour into the streets, 
gathering in crowds at the corners. One 
after another, street cars swing through 
the lines of traffic. 
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EVERYWHERE 


Dusk asks for light 


and street cars.--and gets them 


On dull days, darkness comes while the city 
is still at work. Then, millions of fingers 


These millions of lights, these thousands 
of homebound people, make a staggering 
demand for electric power and for street 
cars. To answer that demand, your electric 
service and transportation company keeps 
in readiness extensive equipment and many 
cars that are idle at other hours of the day. 

The twilight climax is but one of many 
peak demands for electricity that your 
light, power and transportation company 


has equipped itself to meet. 


¥ v 


Pioneering in every electrical field, Westinghouse 
works shoulder to shoulder with your electric service 
and transportation company to assure you both 
continuous service and continuously improving 
service from reliable, efficient electrical equipment. 
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MANUFACTURING 
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F orbes Time-Saving News 


HE expansion which 

got under way early 
last month as a season- 

al movement for business and 
industry has continued its 
progress during recent weeks. 


The rate of gain does not ap- 


A Digest 
for 


Busy Business Men 


previous monthly record of 
422,000 in October, 1925. 
Apparently the demand for 
new cars has not yet been 
nearly satisfied, and the chief 
producers state that they are 
still far behind on deliveries. 








pear to have been so rapid 
toward the close of the month 
as it was at the beginning but 
the general trend has never- 
theless been upward and trade 
is still moving at a gratifying 
rate in most of the key 
groups. 

The steel industry continues 
to go forward at a rate well 
above the slack levels of mid- 
Summer and some 10 per cent. 
ahead of the corresponding 
period of last year but there 
are suggestions that the back- 
log of unfilled orders is being 
reduced. . Tin plate mills have 
slowed down moderately but 
rolling plants are still going 
at a rate not far from 80 per 
cent. Prices are holding their 
gains at satisfactory levels and 
the profit margin is generally 
the best witnessed in several 
years. August production of 








The News Summary 


Money Highest in Seven Years... 
California’s Big Air Circus........ 
eer eee eee 
Bumper Wheat Crop for U.S...... 
Pictures by Telegraph............. 
Cuba Deserts Restriction........... 
Keeping Peace in the League....... 
German Dirigible Planning Early 
Flight to America............... 
Largest Corn Crop Since 1923...... 
Canada Seting Up New Records.... 
Silk Exchange Opens.............. 
Banner Year for Motors........... 
Gold Movement Reverses.......... 
Franco-British Naval Accord...... 
Oil Output Again Increasing...... 


Ford output is increasing, even 
though slowly, but prospects 
are that domestic automobile 
output for the United States 
will be fully as large and per- 
haps larger in the second than 
in the first half of the year, 
and that 1928 will outstrip the 
previous high mark of 1926 
and set up a new high record 
in the history of motor car 
production. 

Chain store sales are still 
running ahead of previous 
years but the gain is largely 
due to new openings, and ad- 
vances for the latest month 
are not so large as the public 
has grown used to expecting. 
Gain amounted to an average 
of about 12.6 per cent., for 
the month, compared with an 
advance of 13.6 per cent. for 
the year to date. 














pig iron this year amounted to 
3,136,000 tons, the highest 
since last May and the best volume 


1926. 


OTOR car production has set up a new high record 

for all time, according to advance estimates for the 

month of August, which is seasonally one of smaller 
The figures are placed 
at 460,000 units, a gain of nearly 40,000 cars over the 


output than the Spring months. 

















Profits Show Big Jump Over Last 
Year but Are Still Under 1925 and 
1926. Freight Loadings Gain 


ipa reports of Class I railway sys- 
tems for the month of July show net 
railway operating income even higher 
than our optimistic estimate of last issue, 
based on preliminary reports of individual 
roads. Actual figures showed profits of 
$95,226,267 for July of this year, a gain 
of about 11 per cent. over the $86,000,000 
turned in for June and an advance of just 
under 12 per cent. over the $84,383,000 re- 
ported for July of last year. 

Despite the fact that this is the largest 
profit total turned in by Class I roads thus 
far in 1928 and despite the fact that it 
shows the greatest advance displayed for 
just about two years, the July net is still 
considerably below the profits for the cor- 
responding months of 1926 and 1925. 


for the month since 


AIL order houses also 
show a gain over last 


year, about 21 per cent. on the average, but the advance 


is not quite so rapid as was shown by the Spring months. 


this year. 


7 HE latest monthly net railway operat- 
ing income is at the annual rate of 
4.34 per cent. return on the carriers’ valu- 
ations, compared with less than 4 per cent. 
last year. On a basis of the I. C. C. rate- 
making valuation scale the earnings are 
at the annual rate of 5.09 against 4.65 per 
cent. in the same month of last year. 

Gross revenues for July of this year 
amounted to just under $513,000,000, a 
gain of less than one per cent. over the 
gross of $510,000,000 reported last year. 
The splendid record of gain in net is 
therefore a testimony to the economical 
operations now in force. 

After forging generally ahead of the 
same weeks of last year during most of 
July and part of August, car loadings have 
again fallen behind 1927. Current totals 
have been gaining almost steadily, accord- 
ing to the usual seasonal tendency in the 
Fall months, but they have not been gain- 
ing as rapidly as was the case in previous 
years. 

Latest weekly reports show revenue 
freight traffic at the highest thus far in 





Department store sales, on the other hand, are showing a 
gratifying increase, after a couple years of only fair 
Autumn business. 

Interest rates continue very firm with prospects for 
continuation of the movement through the remainder of 
Bank clearings are again on the advance. 


1928, therefore, though the totals are lag- 
ging behind those for the same weeks of 
the last three or four years. Current load- 
ings have crossed the 1,100,000-car mark 
and latest figures are around 1,116,000 cars, 
compared with slightly over 1,117,000 in 
1927, 1,143,000 in 1926 and with 1,117,000 
cars in the corresponding period of 1925. 


_ Car -Loadings 


OAL, livestock and merchandise show 

the greatest declines from last year, 
among the individual classifications, while 
the best gains are being displayed by 
miscellaneous freight and ore. 

Thus far in the current year total 
freight loadings have amounted to 32,631,- 
000 cars or a decline of around 3 per cent. 
from the total of 33,685,000 cars loaded 
in the same period of last year. 

In one of the few favorable merger ce- 
cisions turned in for many moons, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
given its approval to purchase of Kansas 
City, Mexico & Orient railroad by Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe. Under the cir- 
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cumstances, however, it would have been 
almost impossible to refuse approval since 
all factors pointed to the logic of such an 
acquisition and the move was practically 
unopposed from many sources. Atchison 
will now acquire the Orient stock at $414 
a share, a total purchase price of about 
$14,500,000, or slightly below its rate- 
making valuation. 

















Commodity Quotations Fluctuate Ner- 
vously but Make Little Headway. 
Indexes Irregular. Rubber Sinks 

Again 
HERE is no definite indication that 
the rather sharp recovery in com- 

modity prices around the close of August 
and the beginning of September heralded a 
turn in the long downward trend which 
has been in effect since the early Spring 
months. But it is possible that the lowest 
levels for the year have been seen and it 
must be admitted that bad news has not 
caused such demoralization as would have 
been the case a month or so ago. The 
long declines have unquestionably strength- 
ened the technical position of the more 
important staples, but the recovery noted 
above was short-lived. After renewal of 
the reaction prices have been moving ir- 
regularly but not far from the low levels 
of the present year. 

The monthly indexes of commodity 
prices are again irregular. Dun’s index 
appears more logical and showing a small 
decline, while Bradstreet’s has again dis- 
played a moderate increase and stands at 
the highest figure since May of the cur- 
rent year. 

The Irving Fisher weekly index of 200 


representative commodities based on the 
1926 average as 100 has been fluctuating 
irregularly and within a narrow range 
close to its 1926 base figure of 100. After 
reaching that figure twice during August, 
the index has given ground slightly and 
latest figures are around 99.8. 


Mo. Year 
Latest Prev. Prev. 


BOE osceeesce 193.925 194.132 188.298 
Bradstreet’s ........0% 13.2813 13.1903 12.9015 
Bureau of Labor ..... 98.3 97.6 94.1 


Grains Irregular 

HE grain markets have been fluctuat- 

ing erratically in recent weeks, but 
there has been a tendency toward further 
reaction after the good recovery shown 
around the beginning of the past month. 
Wheat prices have led the movement by 
retracing some of their ground and spot 
delivery is quoted around $1.10 per bushel, 
compared with $1.15 per bushel earlier in 
the month. The long options are generally 
from 2 to 3 cents below the levels quoted 
during the second week in September and 
latest prices for May delivery are around 
$1.20 per bushel. 


HE cotton market has been under a 

considerable amount of selling pres- 
sure in recent trading, due in large mea- 
sure to the government estimates increas- 
ing potential production in the United 
States this season moderately to about 
14,440,000 bales. Although the advance 
in the gcvernment estimate was small it 
was unexpected, due to previous private 
reports of bad growing weather, consider- 
able abandonment of acreage and boll 
weevil infestation. 


HE miscellaneous metals have been 
almost stationary, with the exception 
of a small advance in lead and a small 
decline in tin. Rubber prices have again 
resumed their downward trend after an 


51 


intermediate recovery around the begin- 
ning of the past month. Future quotations 
are once more below 18 cents and not so 
very far from the extreme low levels seen 
in April of the present year. 

An extremely mixed price trend is char 
acteristic of the Spring opening of the 
woolen mill interests headed by American 
Woolen Company quotations. Fancy 
woolens and worsteds are fairly steady, 
while mixtures and medium-priced worst- 
eds show a slight upward tendency. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 
2Wks. Year 


Witet, May cc. cccctene $1.20 $1.22 $1.40 
| te eR 78 17% 1, 

CRONE) SEE. d00s0senss000s0 444 44 52 
Cotton, Mid. May ...... 18.00 18.68 20.45 
NE ccc cuanadAnsacn onan 6.30 6.30 7.20 
Coffee, No. 7, Rio ...... 17 13 
Ie eee 0565 .0565  .06 
Bee, PAMAF  ocsssccccce 00 23.00 
Teoh, 2h, DRUM. 2 ccinvce 20.25 20.25 22.75 
Steel, Pittsburgh ....... 33.00 33.00 33.00 
LS Soe ar ae 6.40 6.30 6.25 
RNR. acc ps dcduxascdanens 14.75 14.75 13.25 
Zinc, E. St. Louis ..... 6.25 6.25 6.25 
MMe Los adahcssanaesanccabads 47.00 47.38 62.50 
oO ae! re 18 19 34 
Crude Oil, Mid-Con. ..... 1.21 1.21 .97 
PUNE eo cehancacckssesusn 18 .18 37 




















Money Rates Highest in Seven 
Years. Brokers’ Loans Renew 
Expansion. Gold Exports Cease 


7 HE money market is running true to 
its anticipated seasonal form and 
continues its trend toward higher levels. 
The seasonal tightening has perhaps not 
been quite so rapid as was expected but 
it has nevertheless been quite definite. 
Call loans have averaged higher than dur- 
ing late August and early September, but 
the most significant movement has taken 
place in the time money market. 
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Where business is designated as “good” in 
the above map, it is actually good now and 
not merely good by comparison with a 
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NOW 


complete the balance sheet. 


Big business has proved, both for 


extent of profits and progress. 


an indication of what to expect 


ate.” But “generally speaking” 
enough. 


edge best derived from the freq 


prompt correction of mistakes, el 
and protection of profits. 


DENVER 


Not at the End of the Fiscal Year 


Big business, operating on close margins, has found 
it unsafe to wait until the end of the fiscal year to 
take inventory, determine profit and loss, and | 


business, the absolute necessity of knowing, ex- -E 
actly, NOW, daily, or at least once a month, the 


The current trend of sales and production, used as 
at the end of the | 
fiscal year, is, ‘‘generally speaking,” ‘‘fairly accur- i 


| 

The only safe and constant basis for executive | 
decisions is timely and exact knowledge—knowl- | 
uent comparison E 

| 

| 


“NOW, not at the end of the fiscal year” means the 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


itself and smaller 


giorno 3. 


is not accurate 


of operating results with a well-planned budget. 


imination of loss, 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS : 


PHILADELPHIA WHEELING AKRON MILWAUKEE JACKSON | 
BOSTON ERIE CANTON MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS | 
PROVIDENCE ATLANTA COLUMBUS ST. PAUL FORT WORTH | 
BALTIMORE MIAMI YOUNGSTOWN INDIANAPOLIS HOUSTON 
RICHMOND TAMPA TOLEDO FORT WAYNE SAN ANTONIO 
; | WINSTON-SALEM CINCINNATI! ST. Louis DAVENPORT waco é 
| WASHINGTON DAYTON MEMPHIS DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO | 
| BUFFALO LOUISVILLE KANSAS CITY GRAND RAPIDS LOS ANGELES I 
ROCHESTER HUNTINGTON OMAHA KALAMAZOO SEATTLE | 
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SOUTHLAND 0 
INVESTMENT 


Curb 


o ° i 
CERTIFICATES 0 Securities 
(Full Pald or Prepald Shares) 
Dividends Payable January and July Our organization is designed 
Dividends always earned and paid to serve INVESTORS and 
promptly. Withdrawals always CORPORATE EXECUTIVES 


recognized on demand. Satisfied 
shareholders from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. Investigate through any 


interested in Curb Securities 


source. Write for full information. BR ANDENBURG & C0 
es 
$0 UTH LAND BUILDING Members New York Curb Market 


& LOAN ASSO C IATI 0 N 111 Broadway New York 





G. A. MeGREGOR, V.-Pres. and Secy. 


1204. Main St. Dallas, Texas || | 














Telephone: Rector 5022 
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There has been a tendency for banks 
to switch from time loans to demand ac- 
commodation since the dubious character 
of the general market makes it rather haz- 
ardous for the banks to set a definite 
figure on loans to run through into the 
beginning of the coming year. Time 
money has firmed up rather sharply follow- 
ing a somewhat easier tendency around 
the beginning of the past month and prac- 
tically all of the important maturities are 
now quoted at 7 per cent., compared with 
6% per cent. a couple weeks ago. 


Reserve Ratio Lowest in Seven Years 
Yearly High and Low 
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Current rates for time money are there- 
fore the highest reported since the defla- 
tion days of June, 1921, or in over seven 
years. With that exception, it is neces- 
sary to go back to stringent and dangerous 
periods like 1914 and 1907 to find time 
money rates as high as those now quoted. 


. 2 Wks. Year 
Ruling Ago Ago 
EC, a ee 74% 742% 6% 
60-90 day time....... 7 Ly 4 
Commercial paper .... 5% 5% 4% 
New York rediscount 5 5 4 


Latest figures on brokers’ loans, as pub- 
lished in the weekly reports of the Federal 
Reserve, have definitely embarked on what 
appears to be a new period of expansion. 
Still the grand total is only about $4,385,- 
000,000, compared with a high point of 
$4,563,000,000 in the week ended June 6th, 
1928. Latest weekly increases are running 
about $50,000,000. 


Gold Movement Reverses 


RELIMINARY figures on the gold 

movement for the month of August 
indicate that the export movement which 
has been in progress for nearly a full 
year has come to an end. Traffic in gold 
was the smallest in just about a year and 
for the first time since the beginning of 
November, 1927, France did not receive 
any gold from the United States. 

In two weeks of the past August imports 
into this country were actually higher than 
exports, but a large shipment of over 
$4,000,000 to Italy more than offset re- 
ceipts from Latin America and South 
America. Total exports amounted to 
$4,733,000, compared with imports of less 
than $850,000, and leaving a balance of 
exports from the United States of $3,884,- 
000. This figure compares with nearly 
$50,000,000 export balance in July and 
with a high record of over $92,000,000 in 
March of the current year. 

Continued upward march of money rates 
in this country and weakness in Sterling 
exchange has led to considerable talk of 
a very large gold movement getting under 
way from Great Britain to the United 
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George W. Kelkam, 
Architect 


Hunter & Hudson, 
Consulting Engineers 








Dinwiddie Construction Co., 
General Contractors 





Frederick Snook Company, 
Plumbing Contractors 





1 87,281 pounds of 
Anaconda Brass Pipe 


The gigantic Russ Building, largest commercial structure on the Pacific Coast, 
has 123,281 pounds of Anaconda Brass Pipe in the hot and cold water systems, 
and 64,000 pounds in the steam heating system. In all, nearly 94 tons of Ana- 
conda Brass Pipe. The electrical system utilized 122 miles of Copper wire and 
approximately 35,000 pounds of Bronze were used for hardware and ornamental 
metal work: 


Increasing quantities of Anaconda Copper, Brass and Bronze are being used to- 
day in modest homes as well as in towering office buildings because their use 
reduces upkeep expense and safeguards the owners’ investment. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 
Offices and Agencies located in all principal cities 


ANACONDA COPPER 
BRASS Ame 9 BRONZE 
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There’s an 
Man 
ahead you 
ought to 
knoww— 



















































































































E HAS your eyes, your nose, 
your walk. He talks like 
you, acts like you, thinks like you. 
And whether he hates you or 
loves you, respects you or de- 
spises you, depends upon YOU. 



































Low Rate ~ Low Cost 


Provident 
‘Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia Penna. 


pone. 1928 ‘Founded 1865 
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States. On the other hand, there are 
also some indications that Sterling is be- 
ing supported at a level slightly above the 
practical gold export point. Some small 
shipments have been received here but the 
total movement is not expected to be very 
large. 

Plans are in readiness for the annual 
convention of the American Bankers As- 
sociation which wi!l be held in Philadelphia 
October Ist to 4th. Among the speakers 
on the program will be Roy A. Young, 
L. T. McFadden and Leonard P. Ayres. 

Bank clearings continue to expand, and 
although they are not at the record levels 
of last Spring, they are still running not 
far from $2,000,000,000 ahead of the cor- 
responding weeks in 1927. 

Latest Weekly Bonk Cteorings 


1927 

Cao: err $8,042,122,000 $6,518,189,000 
PRT 540,362,000 538,012,000 
Philadelphia ........... 502,613,000 654,000 
OS ere 044,000 599,418,000 
Richmond ..........00. 262,642,000 281,160,000 
ME. icc dcannxeaade 247,388,000 264,925,000 
RIED. w aaccscacesaaat 1,378,784,000 1,228,625,000 
ls NN bavncccasasa ec 277,527,000 261,316,000 
Minneapolis ........... 181,649,000 180,021,000 
RE: SUNY heccacaass 312,686,000 299,209,000 
eae 178,610,000 75,413,000 
San Francisco ........ 667, 




















Los Angeles Has Annual Air Meet 

After Trans-Continental Flying 

Derbies. German Zeppelin to 

Fly Here Soon 

BY far the most important event in 

American aeronautics during the past 
month has been the great annual flying 
meet at Los Angeles, California. The 
festivities really started in New York with 
a series of races from that city to Los 
Angeles. Earl Rowland of Wichita, Kan- 
sas, piloting a Cessna monoplane won first 
prize in the class A derby; John Living- 
ston, flying a Waco plane, won first prize in 
the class B group, while Robert Cantwell 
of Duncan, Oklahoma, took first honors in 
the class C group with his Lockheed- 
Vega Wasp plane. 

Beside the three above groups, there 
was a spectacular non-stop race from 
Roosevelt Field, New York City, to Los 
Angeles. Weather conditions were bad 
and only a few planes finished. Art Goebel 
was first but had to land en route. 


California Air Meet 


RRIVAL of the contestants in the 

trans-continental derbies officially 
opened the 1928 national air races at Los 
Angeles, sponsored by the California Air 
Race Association. This year’s meet out- 
did the one of last year from a standpoint 
of attendance, as well as aeronautical 
records. Well over 300 airplanes were in 
the parade and exhibits at the aeronautical 
fair were listed by over 200 companies. 
The gathering took place at California’s 
new airport near Inglewood, California. 
The field covers 640 acres and its develop- 
ment has already involved expenditure of 
over $400,000. 

Meanwhile, arrangements are being 
completed for the first international con- 
ference on civil aeronautics which will 
meet in Washington, D. C., during the 
week beginning December 12th. The De- 
partment of State has announced that ap- 
proximately 50 nations of the globe will 
send over 200 delegates to this conference, 
which will celebrate the silver anniversary 
of aviation. 
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For you MADE him. He is YOU. 


Every sunrise brings us just a 
little bit closer to the old man 
who is in the making in all of 
us. It is up to us to provide for 
him and his through life insur- 
ance. It is up to us, in our pro- 
ductive days, to put funds to 
work, through life insurance, for 
his non-productive days. 

There’s an old man ahead of you. 
He has your eyes, your nose, your 
walk. He talks like you. He 
acts like you. He thinks like 
you. Let him think well of you. 
For you — YOU are his youth. 


There is a Provident Mutual rep- 
resentative near you who will be 
glad to cooperate in establishing 
a program of insurance protection 
that will cover all the needs of 
your family and yourself. You 
can depend upon his counsel. 


Low Rate ~ Low Cost 


Provident 
‘Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia Penna 
Founded 1865 ras.ito.. 190 
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The air mail service between the United 
States and the Republic of Mexico will 
be inaugurated on October Ist. The Post 
Office Department has announced that 
August volume of air mail on all lines 
operated under government supervision in 
this country totaled over 400,000 pounds, 
or nearly double the figure for the pre- 
vious month. The Chicago-San Francisco 
route continued to lead, with over 100,000 
pounds, while the New York-Chicago route 
was second. 
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Trans-Atlantic Dirigible 


HE German postal administration 

has announced that the new German 
dirigible is expected to make a number of 
flights during the coming month between 
Germany and Lakehurst, New Jersey, and 
will accept mail for the trip both ways. 
The United States Post Office Department 
will accept letters of not more than one 
ounce each for the return trip from Amer- 
ica to Germany, at a prepaid postage of 
$1 for each letter, plus the regular postage. 
The exact dates for such flights, however, 
have not yet been announced. 

Chicago has opened its first consolidated 
union ticket office for air passengers. At 
this office there will be a ticket booth, 
depot and information headquarters for 
passengers traveling to all points linked 
by air service. Busses will carry passen- 
gers to the flying field and a waiting room 
has also been established. 

The Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation of 
Akron has led all competitors who sub- 
mitted designs for the two new dirigibles 
for the United States Navy, according to 
the report of the judges. Specifications 
called for two ships of 6,500,000 cu. ft. 
volume each. Ten designs were submitted, 
but only seven substantially fulfilled re- 
quirements, three of these being Goodyear 
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‘ Ward Line Gets New Cuban Mail 
: Contracts and Plans New Steamers. 


Largest Motorship Arrives 


Om freight markets continue firm 
and rates are being well maintained 
, although business is comparatively quiet. 
: Available tonnage has been depleted and 





the undertone in the market is firm. 
i The United States Shipping Board is 
(3 considering the approval of the long-talked- 
; : of proposition for merger of the America 
France, American Diamond and Yankee 
Lines, all of which operate from North 
Atlantic ports to the Continental freight 
range. Such a consolidation would go far 
; toward simplifying present cut-throat com- 
; petition in the Antwerp trade. 


New Mail Contracts 
POSTMASTER General New has an- 


nounced awarding of the mail con- 
tract between New York and Havana, 
Cuba, to the Ward Line on a contract to 
run for 10 years. Following closely on 
this announcement Agwi, of which Ward 
is a subsidiary, has announced that the 
company will shortly ask bids on the con- 
struction of two new passenger steamers 
for this Cuban service, with a speed in 
excess of 18 knots. 
The company had previously been 
) awarded the mail contract between New 
York and Vera Cruz. Combined, it is 
expected that the contracts will mean 
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DURO Water Service has contributed much 
to the health, comfort and happiness of home 
life in every community. To thousands of 
people in suburban and rural districts, Duro 
Water Service means fresh running water under 
strong pressure, at the turn of a faucet—-silent, 
carefree, dependable water service, year after 


year. Send for Catalog. 


World’s Largest Maker of Automatic Water 
and Automatic Water Softeners 


THE DURO COMPANY 
Dayton, 
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WATER SYSTEMS 
WATER SOFTENERS 
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Atlanta Biltmore 
Atlanta 


The South’s Supreme Hotel 
A Bowman Biltmore Institution 


“Where Southern Hospitality Flowers” 
Guests’ comfort above all else. 
- 

RATES FROM 
$3.50 
td 


GOLF FoR BILTMORE GUESTS 


td 
Jno. McEntee Bowman, Pres. 
W. C. Royer, Vice-President and Manager 








Wm. Candler. Vice-Pres. 
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FOR A compact. heavy, 
EXECUTIVES malleable - iron home 
AND OFFICE gymnasium, consisting 
WORKERS of a Rowing Machine, [yy 


Chest Weights, Punch- 
ing Bags, Parallel Bars, Chinning Bar, 
Wrist Machine, Massage Roller, etc. 
Fits in any spare space, 74%4x9 feet. 
Durable, attractively finished and easily 
erected. 
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Hundreds sold to Business Men, Physi- 
cians, Dentists, and others whose work 
is mostly indoors. In the home it is a 
health pal. Ideal equipment for Welfare 
Rooms, Hospitals, Clubs, Yachts, etc. 
Price reasonable. Write for literature. 


GYM JUNIOR CO.SfzEREGREWAYS: 
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Save 
60% to SO% 


Here’s What 


Spray-Painting 
Will do For You— 


—Lower painting costs enable you to 
keep your business property and 
equipment in A-1 condition, at a 
fraction of hand painting costs! 


—Quickly and inexpensively brightens 
up dark walls. Increases operating 
efficiency, sanitation—improves ap- 
pearance! 

—-Does a better job than hand work. 
Penetrates porous surfaces brushes 
cannot reach. Paints any difficult 
surface, no matter how rough. 
Applied mechanically even! 

—Applies any light or heavy paint, 
varnish, lacquer, graphite or alum- 
inum paints. 

—You can own your own outfit. Easy 
to operate. Spray paint your equip- 
ment, furniture, trucks—everything! 

—A decade of experience, enables 
Binks to recommend and supply the 
outfit best suited to your needs. 
Complete information will be mailed 
without obligation to you. 


Binks Spray Equipment Co. 
Dept. K, 3108 Carroll Ave., Chicago 
Representatives in Principal Cities 








BINKS 


Industrial Maintenance 
Painting Machine 
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around $800,000 a year for the company. 
Both contracts have been awarded under 
provisions of the Jones-White Bill for 
protection of our Merchant Marine, passed 
at the last session of Congress. 

The Augustus of the Italian Line has 
made her first trip to the United States 
from Italy. She is the ninth largest pas- 
senger carrying craft in the world and is 
the largest motor ship in existence. The 
Orinoco of the Hamburg-American Line 
has also made her maiden trip into the 
Port of New York. She will serve the 
tropical trade. 
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Progress Toward Creation of Life. 
New Photogram Service. Tele- 
vision Developes Rapidly 
1” Rear sea meetings of the British As- 

sociation for the Advancement of 
Science have brought forth new and 
startling hypotheses among the foremost 
of which is announcement that the Eng- 
lish physiologist, A. V. Hill, is progress- 
ing slowly but surely on his long experi- 
ments in the manufacture of living cells. 
Sufficient light has already been thrown 
on their construction to lead some opti- 
mistic authorities to predict that science 
will ultimately be able to construct living 
organisms. 


Photogram Service 
pees a Telegraph Company has in- 
stituted a regular service of Photo- 
grams, under which it contracts to trans- 
mit by telegraph the photograph of any- 
thing that a camera will reproduce. The 
service is already being widely used. 
Around the middle of the past month 
another step was marked in the rapid 
development of television by a demonstra- 
tion in the General Electric laboratories 
at Schenectady. A one-act playlet was 
broadcast and received, spectators being 
able to see and hear the actors much as 
in the current “sound movies.” Reception 
was not particularly clear but the inventors 
are making constant progress and antici- 
pate eventual perfection for commercial 
and practical purposes. 




















Government Bureau Estimates Largest 
Wheat Crop in Nine Years and 
Largest Corn Yield in Five Years 


y hers latest report of the Department 
of Agriculture on the United States 
cotton crop, based on conditions as of 
September Ist, 1928, estimates a crop of 
14,439,000 bales, compared with a pros- 
pective crop of 14,291,000 bales in the 
previous report of August Ist. The esti- 
mated crop for this year corresponds with 
an actual crop of 12,955,000 bales grown 
in the United States last year, with 
slightly less than 18,000,000 in 1926, and 
with a little over 16,000,000 bales in 1925. 

The Department of Agriculture has also 
increased its estimate on the potential crop 
of Winter and Spring wheat in the United 
States for this season. As of September 
Ist, 1928, the government bureau estimated 
all wheat for this season at a production 
of 901,000,000 bushels, or a gain of about 
1 per cent. over its estimate of 891,000,000 
bushels based on the = as of August 
Ist. 
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He Chose the Way 


to Larger Success 


How can I increase my earning power and win 
greater success? 

That was the question Paul F. Bourscheidt asked 
himself, when, as Assistant Actuary of the Peoria 
Life Insurance Co., he first began to consider home- 
study business training. He answered it by enroll- 
ing with LaSalle in Business Management. 

“As a result of my training,’’ wrote Mr. Bour- 
scheidt, eleven months later, ‘I notice a big im- 
provement in my work and my ability to cope with 
difficult situations. Already I can report &@ promo- 
tion and an increase of 30 per cent, which in these 
days is no small item.” 

A year or so later, realizing the importance of 
legal knowledge in business, he enrolled again with 
LaSalle—this time for home-study training in Law. 
He set as his 1 the Illinois Bar examinations, 
which he passed successfully in the fall of 1924. 

Was it merely by chance, do you think, that in 
October of that year Mr. Bourscheidt was made 
Assistant Secretary and Office Manager of this 
great company, or that today he is being entrusted 
with greater and greater responsibilities? 


Set Your Goal—Then Start Today 


In what field do you hope to gain success? Study 
the coupon below—then check the training that 
most clearly meets your needs, enter your name, 
address and present position, and mail the coupon 
to LaSalle. 

It will bring you promptly—and without obliga- 
tion —an interesting book descriptive of that field, 
together with a copy of “Ten Years’ Promotion in 
One,” the inspiring story that has set thousands of 
men on the shorter route to greater earning power. 

Show your will to succeed by what you do with 
this coupon—NOW. 


=—-— Find Yourself Through LaSalle! —— — 


LaSalle Extension University 
The World's Largest Business Training Institution 
Dept. 10364-R Chicago 


Gentlemen: Send without obligation to me infor- 
mation regarding course indicated below: 


OBusiness Management Modern Business Corre- 

O Modern Salesmanship ndence 

OHigher Accountancy 

OTraffic Management 

ORailway Station 
Management 

OLaw: Degree of LL. B. 

OCommercial Law 

OtIndustrial Management 

OFactory Management OStenotypy—Stenography 

O Banking agd Finance OTelegraphy 

OCredit and Collection Correspondence 


spo 
OModern Foremanship 
OPersonnel Management 
OExpert Bookkeeping 
Oc. P. A. Coaching 
OBusiness English 
OCommercial Spanish 
OEffective Speaking 





Present Position 





Add 














Facts and Opinions | 
Condensed 


Ten minutes a week, if you read The 
Bache Review, will keep you informed 
on the main subjects, important to your 
own business, which affect the com- 
mercial and financial situation. 


Sent for three months 
without charge. 


J.S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 




















BIG ete ae 


EI-LAC MACHINE 
EARNED 15,040 IN ONE. YEAR 
$160 machine earned e man 


sible company offers pa va lh. ad in; commeaiien. 
Unii nlimited possibilities Dt nacgy Fst e 


. Investment re- 
ence unnecessa: KEI-LAC CO., 
SS West Jackson Seleware Chicago, lilinois: 
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The latest report compares with an ac- 
tual yield of only 873,000,000 bushels in 
1927, with 831,000,000 bushels in 1926 and 
with an actual crop of only 676,000,000 
bushels in 1925. If the Government’s esti- 
mate of 900,000,000 bushels of wheat ma- 
terializes as this season’s actual crop, it 
will be the largest crop harvested in’ this 
country since 1919, when total production 
for wheat amounted to 968,000,000 bushels. 


















































DOMESTIC COTTON CROP 
STILL ABOVE LAST YEAR 
MILLIONS OF BALES. 
18 
16 
14 
12 
wl 
8 1922 '23 ‘24 °’25 °2% '27 '28 











The report on the wheat crop was not 
entirely unexpected and it appears that the 
market has discounted just about all the 
bad news that it is likely to receive, in- 
cluding bumper crops in the United States 
and Canada, as well as very satisfactory 
gains in the crops of Russia and western 
Europe. 


Corn Crop Estimates 


T HE crop report of the Department of 
Agriculture for September Ist, 1928, 
increased the estimated yield of just about 
all the important staple commodities, with 
the exception of corn. In this case acre- 
age remained unchanged, but the crop 
condition estimate was reduced about 5 
per cent., and the potential crop of corn 
in the United States for the present season 
was placed at 2,931,000,000 bushels, or a 
decline of just about 100,000,000 bushels 
from the August Ist estimate of 3,030,- 
000,000 bushels. 

The latest estimate for the corn crop 
this year compares with an actual harvest 
last season of only 2,774,000,000 bushels 
and with less than 2,700,000,000 bushels 
in 1926. If the Government’s latest guess 
proves correct, this year’s corn crop will 
be the largest produced in this country 
since the 1923 production, which went 
moderately over 3,000,000,000 bushels. 
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A NATIONAL 





Considering Merger? 


In rendering reports for merg- 
ers, American Appraisals may 
include property valuations, 
economic reports, data for re- 
constructing earnings state- 
ments and retrospective analyses 
of depreciation and fixed charges 
for equalizing earning histo- 


ries of the merging companies. 


THE 
AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 


GOMPANY 


ORGANIZATION 























8% on Monthly Savings 


1% on Fully Paid 
Certificates 
in amounts from $50.00 to $5,000.00, 
withdrawable on thirty days’ no- 
tice. Secured by First Mortgages 
on Homes not to exceed 60% of 
valuation. 


ALABAMA MUTUAL BLDG. & 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 

2012 Fourth Avenue Birmingham, 
Under Strict State Supervision 





























Oil Production Tends Higher. Expect 
End of Cuban Sugar Restriction. 
Silkk Exchange Opens 
Pe reeeeas The trend in oil pro- 

duction for the United States gives 
indications of having reversed its direction 
within the past month. It is just about 
a year since the peak of production was 
reached. From the early Fall of 1927 
until the Summer of the present year do- 
mestic output was in an almost steady de- 
cline, but within the past month or two 
the weekly figures have advanced from 
irregularity into a fairly steady gain. 














Investors’ Inquiries 


EADERS of “Forbes” 
R may consult the Inquiry 
Department for information 
and opinions concerning in- 
vestments. The fee is $2 for 
each security, or $5 for 


three. Letters doutd be ad- 
dressed to 

Inquiry Department 
FORBES MAGAZINE 

















120 Fifth Avenue, New York | 


E buy, sell, build, 

finance, and operate 
large office buildings, thea- 
tres, hotel properties and 
commercial structures, in 
the larger American cities, 
and negotiate large special 
loans for industrial enter- 
prises. 


Office of 


L. N. ROSENBAUM 
Flatiron Bldg. New York 


te a 2, Who Loses! 


Nine Men. out —_— ten, YOU' are the one who stands the 


loss if a 
Don’t take more chances! The next check you 
write may fall into the hands of a check-raiser! Make 
your checks crook-proof with an Arnold Check Writer. 


It cuts the figures right through the paper 
and prints with acid-proof ink. World’s 
lowest priced check writer. A _ present-day 
a for everyone who has a bank ac- 

Thousands in use. Write today for, 
Free. “Trial Offer. 

Arnold Checkwriter Co. 

854 E. Taylor St., Flint, Mich. 
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crook gets hold of your check and raises it. 









Does your 
advertising 
hurdlethe 
wastpemet 


* 
Eversharps win a home 
on every desk. Imprinted 
with your name and ad- 
dress, they are constant 
and effective (*) reminders 
of you wherever business 
is being done. They last for 
years and the cost per cus- 
tomer is surprisingly low. 


Imprinted Eversharps hit the 
mark. Man-sized, handy, with 
an unfailing sharp, clean point, 
they are appreciated by busymen. 


They are in your prospects’ 
hands dozens of times a day. 
Your two or three line message 
registers Over and Over again. 
That counts when competition 
is keen. 


No other advertising has the 
life of imprinted Eversharps. 
Considered from cost and results, 
none is so inexpensive. 


You'll find them al ways-on-the- 
job salesmen, that soon get the 
habit of writing your name on 
valued orders. Send the coupon 
for details. 

*These leaders say that imprinted 
Eversharp advertising gets attention: 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Standard Oil Co. 

Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 
Chevrolet Motor Co. 

Second Security Bank, Chicago 
The Hoover Co. 


WAHL - 
EVERSHARP 


A sample Eversharp, prices and booklet 
= of tested sales promotion plans ‘Twelve = 


f 


{ 


CHEVROLET / 


~ 





Ways to More Business’ will be sent to 
executives in exchange for this coupon 


Advertising Specialty Dept. 

THE WAHL COMPANY 

1800 Roscoe Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Kindly send me sample Eversharp, prices and 
booklet “Twelve Ways to More Business.” 
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Following an advance of nearly 33,000 
barrels per day around the close of Au- 
gust, later reports of the American Pe- 
troleum Institute continue to show further 
advances of as high as 25,000 barrels per 
day in subsequent weeks of September. 
The latest figures published by this asso- 
ciation show domestic production of crude 
oil averaging 2,503,000 barrels per day, 
compared with 2,512,000 barrels per day 
in the corresponding week of 1927. 


RUBBER PRICE INDEX STILL LOW 
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Current production, therefore, has re- 
covered to just about the same volume as 
a year ago and is not so very far from 
the record of 2,586,000 barrels per day 
set up in the week ended July 30th, 1927. 
Most restriction programs are still in force 


and the gain in production seems to be . 


coming from new fields and wildcat wells 
in the old fields. 


UGAR—Plans of Cuban producers as 

regards continuation of their curtail- 
ment policy are still vague and no official 
or definite pronouncement has been forth- 
coming. It is taken for granted, however, 
that the restriction policy will be dis- 
continued next year. 

United States producers of beet, cane 
and corn sugar have already raised a con- 
siderable cry against the possible abandon- 
ment of Cuban restriction and are talking 
of retaliation measures in the form of a 
higher duty. Some of the United States 
growers estimate that Cuba can produce 
6,000,000 tons of sugar this season if the 
crop is not restricted, but Cuban authori- 
ties adhere to their statements that the 
Cuban crop would not go over 4,700,000 
tons and that a large portion of this 
amount would be exported to Europe. 


Silk Exchange Opens 
ILK—America’s first market devoted 
solely to trading in silk futures has 

been opened in New York City. The 
National Raw Silk Exchange is now open 


for trading, membership embracing silk 


and commission house interests from 
Europe, Japan and China, as well as the 
United States. The new exchange is ex- 
pected to do an annual business of around 
a billion dollars. 




















Wheat Yield Promises to Set New 
Record in Dominion History. Em- 
ployment Also Sets New High 


he DUSTRIAL and agricultural pros- 
perity continue in the Dominion. Most 
of the harvest has been completed in the 
growing provinces and estimates on yield 
run from 25 to as high as 50 bushels of 
wheat per acre. Latest report of the 
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LZ. YOUR 
7) MARKET 


in overnight 
reach 





7 of the 10 largest cities —39 of the 80 
over 100,000 —within 400 miles of Erie. 


5 out of 10 


buyers close to Erie 


A RIcH, “close in” market —afford- 
ing real savings in distribution time 
and costs—is one outstanding ad- 
vantage Erie offers manufacturers 
in every line. 


A 400-mile circle with Erie at its 
center contains 61% of all American 
wage earners, 56% of the income 
tax payers and 6 out of every 10 
persons with $5,000 incomes. A 
total of 48 million people with 
money to spend—all within an over- 
night journey from Erie. 


This big market at Erie’s door helps 
Erie industries prosper. Locate 
your new or branch plant here. You, 
too, will profit by Erie’s 5-fold ad- 
vantages — market, transportation, 
raw material, labor, and power. The 
whole story is told —clearly and in 
detail —in “5S Great Advantages”. 


Get your Copy of This 
Free he 


This valuable new book is full of 
significant facts and figures. 32 
pages. Basic information requiring 
months to collect — vital data every 
manufacturer ought to have. Cou- 
nm brings copy free. Or let our 
ndustrial Board supply a 
confidential survey to fit 
your own problem. 


ERIE 


PENNSYLVANIA 






ec 





~ Erre CaamBer or COMMERCE 
Erie, Penna. 


a 


Please send a copy of your booklet “S Great 
Advantages.” 


Name 
Firm 
Addr. 
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Dominion Bureau of Statistics places the 
condition at 107 per cent. of last year 
and there are indications of a crop running 
over 550,000,000 bushels. 

If such a harvest actually materializes 
it will set up a new high record in the 
history of Canadian wheat crops, the pre- 
yious record year having been in 1923 
when the total yield amounted to just 
under 475,000,000 bushels. 


Canadian Exports Advance 


XPORTS from Canada during July 
E totaled over $125,000,000, a gain of 
$46,000,000 over the same month of last 
year. Imports stood at $103,000,000, a 
gain of only $13,000,000. For the first 
four months of the fiscal year imports 
were $406,000,000 and exports nearly 
$410,000,000, leaving a favorable balance 
of around $4,000,000. 

Employment figures throughout the 
Dominion have reached the highest level 
ever recorded since the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics started its compilation in 
1920. As of August Ist the index stood 
at 119.9, a gain of 3.6 over the previous 
month’s high record. Gains were well 
distributed throughout the five regional 
areas but improvement was especially 


marked in the Prairie Provinces. 

















Briand Upsets Peace at League As- 
sembly. Italy Looks for Trade Re- 
vival. Calles Declines Dictatorship 


HE LEAGUE—Thus far the As- 

sembly of the League of Nations, 
meeting in Geneva, appears to have done 
more against than for peace in Europe. 
Following wholesale praise for the Pact 
of Paris, the furor was started by Foreign 
Minister Briand of France in a speech 
which has certainly been “inflammatory” 
so far as the German reactions are con- 
cerned. 

In short, the French Minister made it 
plain that France would not tolerate 
Rhineland evacuation unless at a high 
price to be paid by Germany. The subject 
of evacuation is perhaps the most impor- 
tant one before the current League session 
and promises considerable further friction 
among the Powers. 


Franco-British Naval Accord 


RANCE—The naval accord between 

this country and England has come 
in for such general criticism that M. 
Briand felt called upon to make one of 
his “plain-speaking” orations on it. He 
stated emphatically that the chief aim of 
the accord was limitation of armament, 
and further that the full text will be pub- 
lished through the League Committee on 
Disarmament. It is now generally accept- 
ed that the secrecy surrounding this pact 
was a diplomatic faux pas. 


TALY—Indications seem to point to 

an industrial revival, even though trade 
reports thus far have not come up to 
expectations. Interest rates are easy and 
the Bank of Italy has cut its official dis- 
count rate from 5% to 5% per cent. 


M EX1ICO—President Calles opened 
the Mexican Congress by a startling 
address in which he declined to be con- 
sidered as a candidate for the Presidency. 
He called upon the nation to emerge from 


> 





ANFORD'S 


PREMIUM WRITING FLUID 





the Watchword 


It is the aim and pur- 
pose of the Directors 
and Officers of the“Cit- 
izens” steadfastly to 
maintain high stand- 
ards in Banking and 
continuously to build a 
strong and confidence- 
inspiring Institution. 


RESOURCES $120,000,000 


ECITIZENS 


LOS ANGELES 





its practical dictatorship to a true and 
free Republican form of government. 
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Visible, Convincing 
Sales Arguments 


Motion Pictures break down sales 


resistance. Show your prospects how 
your product is made, how others are 
using it, how it looks in use. They will 
look at motion pictures when too busy 
to listen to sales talks. 


The Acme Motion Picture Projector 
is the ideal machine for sales work. 
Uses standard size films. Plug in a 
socket anywhere and it’s ready for use. 
Send for complete information showing 
how the Acme Projector can boost your 
sales. If you wish, we will arrange a 
free demonstration. Send in the coupon 
today. 


ACME DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL PROJECTOR 
CORPORATION 


90 Gold Street New York City 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me FREE pamphlet Z10. 


Name 
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Chatlanooga 


The Dynamo 
en OF 
Dixse 





View of industrial 





Chattanooga. Lookout 
Mt. in background. 


a lure. 
CF uth 


through 
Chattanooga_ 


In distribution factors Chattanooga 
doesn’t make a showy spurt in any 
one direction. Instead, it offers you. 
the actual maximum in all factors 
for capturing and holding the rich 
Southern market in steady pros- 
perity. 

One-third U. S. population within 
24 hours by rail. Nine railroads 
insure low freight and passenger 
rates. 68 passenger trains a day. 180 
package cars to all points daily. 







MT NASHVILLE 
KNOXVILLE 
ICHMON 
LOUISVILLE 
BALT!MORE 











mean — 60.4°. 


Annual 
Chattanooga more nearly 
meets the ideal in healthy 
temperature than any me- 
tropolis South. 


Leading concerns handling 1,500 
different products, which make 
location changes only after cau- 
tiously feeling the business pulse, 
have selected ‘““The Dynamo of 
Dixie” as their Southern base. And 
by working thoroughly America's 
fastest growing market through this 
base, they are prospering from 
steadily increasing volume and 
profits. 


In office accommodations, too, 
Chattanooga offers metropolitan 
space and equipment at a reasonable 
rental cost. 


Let us demonstrate how by locating 
in Chattanooga you can insure steady 
growth for your Southern branch. 
Confidential survey of specific facts 
and figures on your particular busi- 
ness gladly furnished. Write today! 
Every inquiry treated with strict 
confidence. 


Let us send you the handsome illus- 
trated booklet,"*Scenic, Historic and 
Industrial Chattanooga,” FREE. 





L. J. WILHOITE, Director 
Chattanooga Community Association 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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Willys Optimistic 

John N. Willys, president of Willys- 
Overland, told Forbes on the eve of sailing 
for Europe a fornight ago: 

“Business has been very active with us. 
Our production and 
sales figures have 
been breaking all 
records. 

“Things, in fact, 
are so good, that I 
feel free to visit 
Europe to attend the 
Paris and London 
automobile shows. 
Our own export 
business is increasing so much that I am 
naturally very keenly interested in get- 
ting first-hand knowledge of what foreign 
manufacturers are going to offer.” 


Outlook Fine 


J. M. Frank, vice-president and general 
manager, Ilg Electric Ventilating Com- 
pany, Chicago, in an interview with the 
Editor of Forbes: 

“The business outlook is generally good, 
judging from a recent questionnaire sent 
to fifty of our salesmen in thirty branches. 
Building activity is good, or fairly good, 
nearly everywhere. Industrial activity is 
improving, and there seems to be no busi- 
ness worry as far as the presidential elec- 
tion is concerned. 

“T should like to add this: There is no 
question that there is plenty of business 
to be had in the United States in all lines 
because people have the money and they 
are ready to spend it. However, there is 
a tremendous competition for the consum- 
er’s dollar and, therefore, if a sales force 
is going to sell the public enough Ilg ven- 
tilating apparatus to keep our factory hum- 
ming at a profitable rate, it means that our 
salesmen must be out in front very ag- 
gressively using their fullest energy and 
greatest ingenuity to convince the public 
that they must buy ventilating apparatus 
rather than other things. 

“T might summarize it all by saying: 
The business outlook is fine for the real 
salesman.” 





In Brief 


J. H. Barringer, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, National Cash Register 
Company, says: “The year 1928 is going 
to be a great one for the National Cash 
Register Company, but 1929 is going to be 
larger. This machining age will increase 
demand for our products.” 

Benjamin Winter, New York, empha- 
sizes that “the 1928-29 real estate market 
should be one of the liveliest in years.” 

Dan A. Wallace, directing editor of 
The Farmer, St. Paul, believes that “the 
past six-year period will be considered as 
epoch-making so far as the Northwest at 
least is concerned. Within these years we 
have made really marvelous strides in farm 
diversification, particularly in dairying.” 

A. E. Dickinson, president, Indiana 
Limestone Company, declares: “Unless a 
radical change in general business develops, 
which is extremely unlikely, this will be 
America’s biggest building year.” 

W. B. Foshay, president, W. B. Foshay 
Company, Minneapolis, in a speech before 
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the Interlachen Club, called attention to 
the fact that “there can be no substitute 
for public utility service, and all expansion 
resulting from economic development must 
be directly reflected in the public utility 
industry.” 

John R. Lee, general sales manager, 
Dodge Brothers, states: “Business is 
showing up exceptionally well and indica- 
tions are the last half of this year will be 
one of the best last half periods in our 
history.” 

Lindsay Hopkins, Atlanta banker and 
member of Danforth & Marshall, said he 
expected Hoover to break the “solid 
South” and that “a great many leading 
business men who have never voted any- 
thing but the Democratic ticket will make 
an exception this year.” 

Richard F. Grant, president, Lehigh 
Valley Coal Company, declares: “I look 
for a marked improvement in the an- 
thracite coal situation which should carry 
through the Fall and Winter.” 

E. G. Biechler, president, Frigidaire, 
says: “The year 1928 will be by far the 
best in our history.” 

Prospects Pleasing 

F. Edson White, president, Armour & 
Company, just before sailing for Europe: 

“The meat packing business is good. 
Prices are at levels which include profits, 
and though we had 
a big crop of hogs to 
pack during the 
year, a complete 
clean-up of inven- 
tories is in prospect. 

“There is every 
reason to be optimis- 
tic about the outlook. 
The cotton crop is 
large and prices are 
good, so that millions of cotton pickers 
will soon be calling for the kinds of meat 
which are popular in the cotton fields. 
The prospects for corn are wonderful 
and this interests the packers from two 
angles. The immediate result of a good 
harvest of corn is a demand for meats in 
the harvest fields, and the ultimate result 
will be heavy feeding of livestock in the 
ensuing year. 

“The outlook in the cities is just as good 
as on the farms. We have evidence of 
widespread employment and outdoor work 
is at its height. Collections are good, and 
all in all the prospects for the immediate 
future are most pleasing.” 

Furniture Mart Active 

George M. Petrie, President, St. Johns 
Table Company, and chairman of the 
American Furniture Mart, Chicago, in an 
interview with Forbes: 

“Utmost confidence has developed among 
the merchandisers of the country since 
June 1. At the American Furniture Mart 
market and furniture style show in June 
and July, buying generally rose far above 
the expectations of most of the 764 furni- 
ture manufacturers in the building—the 
largest commercial structure in the world. 

“Since it is estimated that 70 per cent. 
of the furniture merchandised throughout 
the country is sold at wholesale through 
the Mart, the outlook is exceedingly 
pleasing.” 
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Rail Income 
Still Low 


Economical Operations Lead 
to Better Net But Returns 
Are Still Low Com- 
pared With Pre- 
vious Years 


By Samuel O. Dunn 


Editor, Railway Age 


NTICIPATIONS that, on the whole, 
railway financial results would be 
better in the second half of this year than 
they were in the first half have been 
partially justified by the increase in the 
net operating income of the Class I roads 
in July and by car loadings in August 
and September. Car loadings within re- 
cent weeks have been about the same as 
in the corresponding weeks of last year, 
but operating expenses undoubtedly have 
been less, and it seems probable that 
throughout the second half of the year 
the total net operating income reported 
will be somewhat larger than last year. 
If, however, we are to form a sound 
opinion of the tendencies in the railroad 
field we must constantly bear in mind that 
results in the second half of last year were 
very unsatisfactory and anything less than 
a large improvement over them will not 
be sufficient to justify the belief that the 
railways are beginning to prosper. 


Results Still Unsatisfactory 


T HE net operating income of $95,- 
000,000 reported by the Class I roads 
for July was about $10,000,000 more than 
they earned in July, 1927, but the net 
operating income earned in July, 1927, 
was about $31,000,000 less than they earned 
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in July, 1926, and, therefore, in spite of 
the increase in July, 1928, the railways still 
fell short by $21,000,000 of earning as 
much as in July, 1926. 

Their net operating income in the first 
seven months of this year was $55,000,000 
less than in the first seven months of 1926. 
It still seéms probable that their total net 
this year will exceed that of last year, but 
most improbable that it will equal that 
of 1926. 

It is well known that the railways have 
been, year after year, making large in- 
vestments to improve their service and 
effect economies. They have succeeded 
in doing both. Obviously, however, if the 
percentage of return earned upon _ the 
total investment is to be maintained, the 
total operating income earned must year 
by year increase at least in proportion to 
the increase in total investment. 


Low Returns on Capital 


NFORTUNATELY, this has not 

been occurring, especially within the 
last two years. Going back five years, 
we find that the total investment made 
since 1923 has been about $4,000,000,000. 
Diversion of traffic to government- 
aided means of transportation by highway 
and water, downward readjustments of 
rates, and advances in wages, most of 
which have been awarded by arbitration 
boards, are responsible for the failure of 
the railways not only to earn the so-called 
lair return, but even to get increases in 
their net operating income in proportion 
to increases in investment. 


7% is 16% more 
than 6% 





A “y+ difference especially to those who invest reg- 
ularly for an income which will later materially help 
support them. Investors who have systematically acquired 
Participating Bonds with 7% yield reach this goal much 
faster. As principal grows through periodic investment 
plus reinvestment of income, the Extra 1% will provide 
——— funds for those things you look forward to 
aving. 

Furthermore, holders of Participating Bonds enjoy that 
comfortable ease of mind which goes with a sound se- 
curity—free from the hazards of | business depressions, 
obsolescence of plant, machinery or materials, c anges of 
styles or the like. Now is the time to investigate this op- 
portunity to make your money work harder with equal 
safety. Offered at par— present yield 7%. 


Mail coupon for further information. 
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Odd Lots 


By purchasing 10 shares of 
stock of the leading companies, 
in 10 diversified industries, 
greater margin of safety is ob- 
tained than by purchasing 100 
shares of any one issue. 


Adverse conditions may arise 
in which any industry might 
be affected, but it is unlikely 
that the ten industries would 
be affected simultaneously. 


Many advantages of trading in 
Odd Lots are explained in an 
interesting booklet. 


Ask for F. 355 


100 Share Lots 
Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


john Muir &(O 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


Associate Members 
New York Curb Market 


50 Broadway New York 




















may have little effect 
upon day to day fluc- 
tuations but are an im- 
portant item governing 
market values over a 
period. 


Consult our Statistical 
Department without 
obligation. 


The 


ODD LOT 


department affords the 
same efficient facilities 
for executing small or- 
ders as those for 100- 
Share Units. 


Write for convenient handbook 
on Trading Methods and 
Morket Letter J-14 








(Hishoum & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Hanover 2500 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Current Phase Likely to Continue Somewhat Longer, With 
Opportunities for Speculative Funds Only 


By R. W. Schabacker 


stock indexes the advance of indus- 

trial shares which took place in the 
last two weeks of August was the sharp- 
est run-up the indexes have recorded in 
many years. 

That short period seems to have been the 
“marking up” stage, however, and since 
then the averages have merely held very 
firm without adding much to their previous 
rapid upward movement. We may easily 
get some more sharp advances in the in- 
dexes but we do not think they will com- 


[: at least one or two of the credited 


pare in steepness with the original ad-. 


vances of this phase of the general move- 
ment. 

It appears, therefore, that perhaps the 
best part of this advance is past. From 
now on the profits will lie more in in- 
dividual issues and will accrue to the specu- 
lator who jumps quickly on board when he 
sees a volatile stock getting under way. 


E would hardly expect the market to 

start its real “break” so soon after 
getting into new high ground. Rather we 
feel it will do its best to give a strong 
appearance while the insiders who bought 
during the Summer months are unloading 
their stocks at higher prices onto the pub- 
lic who are crowding around in ever in- 
creasing numbers to buy stocks, regardless 
of their previous advance, simply because 
they think they are going higher. 

There are few people today who do not 
frankly admit that stock prices are too 
high. The only reason why most people are 
buying is because they expect to sell out 


again in a few days or a few weeks at a 
handsome profit. Undoubtedly many of 
them are doing so and will continue to do 
so, but the situation is far from healthy. 

We have not changed our previous ideas. 
Speculate if you like with a small portion 
of your capital, but be ready to jump when 
the ship begins to list. And above all, do 
not buy stocks here for investment. 


N its very abnormalcy the current 

market is acting quite normal. Stocks 
have been pushed up under the impetus 
of a long bull market and public appetite 
for speculation, in the face of definite 
danger signals and definitely unfavorable 
fundamentals. 

The process can continue somewhat 
longer but it canont continue forever and 
when the break comes we think it will be 
severe. If any of our readers can re- 
member the discouraging days of last June 
we may say that more discouraging days 
are yet to come. 

The break may begin most any day but 
that is chiefly a warning to justify our 
policy of advising caution. If pressed for 
an actual date we should say the market 
may hold up until around election or even 
a little longer depending upon market 
action this month. 

Meanwhile there seems to be time for 
further strength and opportunity for at- 
tractive profits in selected issues. But they 
are short-term profits. The long-pull in- 
vestor should keep his investment funds 
liquid. Current and near-term profits are 
for speculative funds only. 
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Are You Profiting 


from current 


Stock Market 


Advances? 


F OLLOWING the early June “collapse” in the stock market, the American Institute of 
Finance reversed its position, advising acceptance of profits from individual short sales 


Baba tiste ts. 





; and advising, for the first time in months, a broad list of stocks to buy. 

All during the dulness of July and through August, the weekly Advisory Bulletins have 
consistently pointed out sound, individual issues for purchase, in various sections of the 
market. 

Profits from ALL (not a chosen list, but ALL) 1926 recommendations, averaged at the 
end of 1927 over 75% on invested capital ALL recommendations of 1927 have developed 
an average profit of over 50%. 

Consistent profit opportunities, presented week by week, during the last ten weeks, are 
shown below: 

DATE ADVICE Present Price Advance 
June 16...... BUY: Texas & Pacific................. @ 125 190 65 
June 23...... BUY: St. Louis-Southwestern ......... @ 80 115 35 
3 | ree BUY: Allied Chemical ................. @ 170 201 31 
eo July 14...... BUY: Montgomery Ward ............. @ 150 250* 100 
aiso@g July 21...... BUY: American Sugar ................ @ 69 80 11 
oc § July 28...... ste 9 @ 116 124 8 
co fF Aug. 4...... BUY: American Smelting ............. @ 200 253 53 
— Aug. 11...... BUY: Air Reduction .................. @ 68 78 10 
on fl Aug. 18...... I A aie ardeis hte oe neces @ 88 108 20 
“— - Aug. 25...... BUY: Stewart-Warner ................ @ 95 108 13 
do 





*Profits accepted. 


™ Further Opportunities Ahead! 


In spite of marked advances and satisfactory profits developed during the past two 


nd |) months, there are still, RIGHT NOW, individual issues in a sound position. 
: __ The current Advisory Bulletin analyzes existing conditions, pointing out specifically in- 
ne dividually sound opportunities, still available. Copies have been reserved for distribution. 


ys FREE, 
To obtain your copy, simply sign and return the blank below. 


o e e 4 AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE, 

ket American Institute 260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 

for J “ Please send me FREE Bulletin FOC-1. 

. of Finance’ - Ge Bie ee 
| 


ids 


are 


ooo eee ee eee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeseee 


260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. | City and State 
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ff Investment Counselors \ 
for Nearly a Quarter Century 





W-hich Direction 
Does the Stock 
Market Now Face? 


Events of past weeks have 
shed considerable light upon 
the present stock market 
situation. 


Brookmire has carefully 
studied these developments 
to arrive at definite conclu- 
sions. Brookmire clients now 
have these conclusions for 
their guidance. 


This latest Brookmire report 
will interest every investor 
. . . particularly those hesi- 
tant to decide upon a next 
course to pursue. 


The report is supplemented 
by definite recommendations 
covering the shares of 


3 Railroad Companies 
3 Ucilicy Companies 

4 Industrial Companies 
6 Insurance Companies 


We will be glad to send non- 
subscribers complimentary 
copies of this report until 
our supply is exhausted. 
Simply mail the coupon. 


"Ni 


BROOK MIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, INC. 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Send me a copy of Bulletin S-261 


Name 


% Address. Fe 























ODD LOTS 
FULL LOTS 


Carried on conservative margin 
The Booklet: 


“Stock Exchange Service 
for the Small Investor” 


will be sent upon request 


M. C. Bouvier & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
20 Broad St. New York 
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OTOR car production in the United 
M States for the month of August, 
1928, amounted to nearly 460,000 

units, surpassed the previous high of 422,- 
000 in October of 1925, and set up a new 
monthly record in the history of the indus- 
try. Indications are that the month now 
closing will be not far behind this record- 
breaking figure and that 1928 may easily 
set up a new high record for any one year. 


The Motor Stocks 


rE have recommended motor stocks 

as a favorite group almost consist- 

ently for the past year. The group, as well 

as our individual favorites, have advanced 

rapidly, but we can still visualize further 

gains within the next month or two. 

They are no longer at bargain, or even 

investment levels, but the good third quar- 

ter reports which should soon be forthcom- 

ing may well form the basis for further 
speculative run-ups in the entire group. 


Favorite Motors 


§ e- previous recent recommendations, 
all of which show large profits, have 
included Packard, General Motors, Chrys- 
ler, Ford of Canada and Brockway Motors. 
We may now add to these Hupp, Stude- 
baker and Pierce-Arrow. 

In order of our preference we would 
make up our list something like this: 
Chrysler, Packard, General Motors, Stude- 
baker, Brockway, Ford of Canada, Hupp 
and Pierce-Arrow. 


Motor Products 


be the allied accessory field we think 
there may well be further advances for 
Stewart-Warner, Spicer, Trico Products 
and a new-comer on the Big Board, Motor 
Products. 

Motor Products Corporation has called 
its bonds and has only 30,000 shares of 
preferred and 130,000 shares of common 
stock outstanding. It is a small concern, 
incorporated in 1916, and has been earning 
at least something each year since about 
1921. Profits declined from 1923, the ban- 
ner year, until 1926, but have since been 
coming back with a rush. 


High-Priced Speculation 


Few year profits were $575,000 against 
$482,000 in 1926 and $2,633,000 in 
1923. For the first six months of 1928 net 
was $1,168,000, and this year may set up a 
new high record. In any case, on a basis 
of the first half, the company should show 
at least $16 a share for 1928. 

The stock was listed in June and has al- 
ready run up from below 100 to current 
levels around 170. On any fair reaction we 
think it would make an attractive specula- 
tion. 


The Utilities 


Besse pet stocks have been moving up- 
ward along with the general trend of 
stock market prices, but they have been 
edging up slowly compared with other 
groups. They are often late movers and 





we do not think they have had their “ride” 
as yet. Output and profits are just begin- 
ning on their rapid upward trend from a 
seasonal standpoint and we would look for- 
ward to a good-sized upward movement in 
the general group before the present bull 
phase expires. 

About all we can do is to repeat the list 
of strong companies in this field which we 
previously recommended for purchase in 
the March 15th issue, when the market was 
just beginning its upward movement. 


Favorite Utilities 


HE list includes Columbia Gas & Elec- 
tric, Electric Power & Light, Standard 
Gas, Southern California Edison, Asso- 
ciated Gas & Electric, National Power & 
Light, Commonwealth Power, Public Serv- 
ice-of New Jersey and North American. 
Then there is Buffalo, Niagara & East- 
ern, Class A, on the New York Curb Mar- 
ket, which we recommended in detail last 
issue. 


Barnsdall 


% 7E have been recommending Barns- 
dall 6 per cent. bonds, with war- 
rants attached, at intervals since last May. 
Last issue we included a special recommen- 
dation on the stock also. Since then the 
common stocks have gained about 10 points 
and the bonds have advanced from around 
104 to 111. Partial profits might be ac- 
cepted on this rapid upward movement, 
thought we do not think it is quite over 
as yet. 


A New Recommendation 


ENTRAL & SOUTHWEST UTILI- 

TIES COMPANY has a small issue 
of preferred stock selling on the Chicago 
Stock Exchange at around 100. The issue 
is $7 cumulative, is paying regular divi- 
dends, and is callable at 120. A majority 
of the common stock is held by Middle 
West Utilities Company. 

The parent company is not tremendously 
strong financially but its subsidiary earn- 
ings are high and steady and the preferred 
dividend has been earned about four times 
over in receht years. The yield is very 
attractive for a public utility preferred issue 
and there seems no reason why it should 
not have a gradual advance to its call levels 
at 120. 


A List of Favorites 


— a purely speculative standpoint, 
our list of favorites now includes R. H. 
Macy (new stock), Packard, Ford of Can- 
ada, Middle States Oil, Fleischmann, In- 
ternational Business Machines, Industrial 
Alcohol, Steel, General Motors, Wright 
and Curtiss, Radio, Montgomery-Ward, 
Chrysler, American Can, the oils, Bethle- 
hem Steel, Otis Steel, Crucible, Loew’s, 
Inc., Allis Chalmers, Armour, Studebaker, 
General Asphalt, Railway Signal, General 
Electric, Westinghouse Electric, Conti- 
nential Motors and Youngstown. 

But, remember, they are for “specula- 
tion only.” 


Fi 
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Have You Profited From This 
2 : Stock Market Advance? 


& 
\rv- 
st- Clients of American Securities Service—June 15th practically at bottom prices— 
ar accumulated stocks, for the advance which has since taken place. 


ast 


Moreover, stocks in weak industries, as sugars, railway equipments, coal stocks, 
and papers, were avoided; and better profit possibilities located in strong sections of the 


ns- list. 
ar- 


ml Additional sound market situations, in the weeks since June 15th, have also been 

ee pointed out. Consider how satisfactory this has been— 

nts 

ind Stock Date Bought Price Sept. 17th Profits* 

- Missouri-Kansas-T exas June 16 Buy @ 32 42* 62% 

- Electric Power & Light June 16 Buy @ 34% 37, 16% 
St. Louis Southwestern June 23 Buy @ 82% 144, . 78% 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber June 30 Buy @ 47% 67 80% 
Louisville Gas & Elec. July 21 Buy @ 34% 361, 18% 
Loew’s, Inc. July 28 Buy @ 54% 62 28% 

1- Fox Film A July 28 Buy @ 79% 106% 67% 

ue 


*Profits are computed on a conservative margin of half the full price of the stock. Profits accepted on 
BO M-K-T @ 42. Original recommendation for purchase for some of these stocks was much lower, as 
ue Electric Power & Light @ 17 and St. Louis Southwestern below 70, these profits being larger than shown 
in column at right. 




















ty 
te | Which Stocks A Purchase Still? 
ly 
n- While the market’s advance to date has been large, there are still certain sound 
. stocks in the list, suitable for purchase. Close analysis, however, is called for. 
“A . Our latest bulletin, just off the press, gives a sound forecast of the market’s trend, 
ld § plus a discriminating analysis of individual stocks, which are a purchase and which to 
Is avoid. A few copies have been reserved for distribution, free. 
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r . 2320 Singer Building, New York 
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S, Suite 2320 Singer Building Outlook” also copy of “Making Profits in Securities,” | 
r, both free. { 
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No 
No 
100 

25 
No 
No 
100 
100 
100 
100 

50 

25 
No 


Thou. Book 
Par Shares Value 
676 $28 
2,178 78 
260 160 
2,474 41 
600 140 
770 96 
610 159 
450 138 
10,963 120 
450 138 
3,000 74 
2,000 32 
600 27 
2,417 244 
813 245 
500 190 
200 211 
2.152 139 
1,800 168 
770. 66 
511 101 
252 35 
800 43 
977 50 
2,061 36 
1,123 54 
1,190 191 
1,160 
361 39 
4,414 27 
2,712 14 
1,000 14 
340 =105 
3,373 55 
8,640 58 
620 63 
1,761 2 
2,530 30 
550 148 
500 =6Nil 
1,000 33 
218 5 
400 64 
516 180 
1,688 97 
1 1935 Nil 
2, 662 re 
1,776 27 
1,511 155 
4,500 11 
100 73 
730 20 
244 163 
7,211 42 
7,400 34 
357 30 
623 52 
602 40 
831 10 
2,490 160 
140 127 
400 108 
1,597 32 
1,315 160 
350 98 
579 23 
875 23 
1,060 208 
1,673 86 
1,000 76 
1,003 13 
4,530 44 
3,680 18 


(a) Partly extra. 


June 
depletion. 


Earns 
1927 


$3.58 
10.02 
10.02 
4.11 
4.16¢ 
4.80 
19.64 
1.48 
11.65 
Nil 
3.37 
Nil® 
3.38 
18.73 
11.95 
1.83 


5.21 
9.42 
5.02 
6.308 
7.65 
6.25" 


§.17¢ 


24. 20 


8.17 
8.43 
7.66 
2.61 
18.83 
3.30 
2.03 
Nil* 
6.23 
3.76 


Earns, 1928 
m=months 


$2.37, 6 m 


eeeeee 
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$88 83B BBS8 BBS B 


eeeeee 


5 8 38 


(b) Year ended January 31. 
30. (j) Year ended August 31. 
(r) 10% in com. stk. 


(c) Year ended February 28. 


(k)} Year ended September 30. (n) Yea r ended October 31. 
(s) Partly estimated. 


Section One 
Div. 
Rate 
Pe TABGUCUOR 60s sic0.c hed $2 
Allied Chemical ........... 6 
AUS CRIMES... o5 cic cerns 7 
American Can «..ccccscees 2 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 6 
Amer. Locomotive ......... 8 
Amer. Smelt. & Refin...... 8 
Amer. Sugar Refining...... .. 
Amer. Tel, & Tel... 2.2600 9 
Amer. Woolen............. .. 
Anaconda Copper ......... 4 
Pemour Of Be A iain éaiws Bie 
Assoc. Dry Goods.......... 2.50 
Atch., Topéka & S. F....... 10 
Atlantic Coast Line....... 10a 
Atlantic Refining .......... 4 
Baldwin Locomotive....... Z 
Baltimore & Ohio.......... 6 


Bethlehem Steel .......... .. 
Brook.-Manhattan Trans... 4 
Brook. Union Gas 


eee eee eee 


BSEOWE PROC eo occcssseccaos 2.50 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 5a 
California Packing......... 4 
California Petroleum....... 1 
Cerro de Fase... ois. .iccscces 5 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 10 
Chic., Mil., St. Paul, pfd... .. 
Citids Compatiy............. 2.40 
FO oS eee 2.50 
CREVICE COEDS 6.05 6s casa sian 3 
RE sci aiek cies aicieiins 6 
Colorado Fuel & Iron...... .. 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 5 
Consol, Gas of N. Yi .cces ss 
Continental Can............ 5 
Continental Motors......... 0.80 
Corn Prods. Refining...... 3a 
oe a er 5 
Ciba Cané Sugat seiicccics’.. 
Cuban Amer. Sugar...,... 1 
Curtiss Aeroplane ......... 1 
Davison Chemical.......... .. 
Delaware & Hudson....... 9 
Del., Lack. & Western..... 7a 
PRGGee BOR. “A oc ck csces 2s 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 10 
Elec. Power & Light....... 1 
PRO TE ho: icine sb Seicaeie. 4% 
Fleischmann Co............ 3 
RNIN 905 i646 00-5 siaiicd- eis 
Preeport Texas .0.0.c0 sce 6a 
General Asphalt........... .. 
General Electric .......... 5a 
General Motors .......... 5 
Gen. Railway Signal....... 5 
SRIIEE TORO sy c0.5:9 506-0 0<carsisie steeds 
oe ee: a 4 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... .. 
Great Northern, pfd....... 5 
Gault States Steel... ...0.05.. 
Hudson & Manhat......... 2.50 
Panason Motor ois. i..cccecs 5 


Illinois Central............ 7 
Interboro Rapid Transit.... .. 


Int. Business Machines..... 5 
Int. Combustion Eng....... 2 
| ern 6t 
 } - eer 3 
SE Acceastnaveueenns 2.40 
Kelvinator Corp. .......... «- 
Kennecott Copper ......... 6 
Serr 1.20 


(t) Plus 4% in com. stk. 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Statistics on Leading Stocks 


Long Term 
Price Range 


200- 67; 
170- 55; 
119- 41; 
78- 39; 
116- 91; 
145- 64; 
189- 45; 
96- 36; 
186-114; 
110- 16; 
67- 28; 
27- 9: 
61- 37; 
200- 92; 
268- 83 ; 
140- 79; 


266- 93; 
125- 33; 
97- 37; 


344- 154; 


40- 15; 
70- 10; 
71- 32; 
184- 35; 
107- 7; 


97- 23; 
147- 79; 
226- 55; 
153- 60; 
83- 35; 
97- 17; 
70- 7; 
104- 50; 
105- 40; 


66- 20; 
140- 19; 


140- 70; 
54- 9; 
120- 38; 
70- 19; 


256- 67; 


90- 10; 


92- 28; 
91 6; 


91- 25: 
82- 42: 


°24-'27 
'22-'27 
'24-'27 
"26-'27 
'25-'27 
'23-'27 
22-27 
'22-'27 
22-27 
'22-'27 
'20-'27 
°25-'27 
'25-'27 
'22-'27 
'22-'27 
'24-'27 
'22-'27 
'22-'27 
'20-'27 


; '23-'27 
; °24-'27 
; 126-27 
; °24'27 


; ’26-'27 
; ’23-'27 
: ’20-'27 
: ’22-'27 
: 2227 
; 62 
: '22-'27 
; °25-'27 
; '24-'27 
: °21-’27 
; '26-'27 
; 237 
: ’23-'27 
; '22-'27 
5 '24-'27 
: °22-'27 
: '20-'27 
5 ’22-'27 
: 24-27 
; ’20-’27 
: °22-'27 
; 22-27 


; 25-27 
26-27 
"25-27 
"23-27 


26-27 
°23-'27 
°24-’27 


°20-'27 
'26-'27 
"24-27 
'25-'27 
°22-'27 
'20-'27 
'22-'27 
'23-'27 
'22-'27 
°24-'27 
°22-'27 
'23~'27 
'22-'27 
'26-'27 
'22-'27 


Prices 1928 Approx. Yield 


High Low 


8154- 59 
205-146 
14134-1153 
112%4- 70% 
111%4- 88% 
115 - 87 
25336-169 
81 - 55 
211 -172 
2434- 14 
791%4- 533% 
23%4- 11% 
53%4- 40% 
19754-1823 
19134-163 
174%- 9534 
285-235 
1197-10334 
69%- 51% 
77¥4- 53% 
162. -149 
5534- 45% 
175-139 
81 - 68% 
36 - 24 
10434- 61% 
20514-17514 
56%4- 37 
57%4- 37 
53%4- 37% 
10734-5434 
1734-127 
8434- 5244 
127%4- 8914 
8234- 74 
1287%- 80%4 
17%- 1 
8834. 6434 
93 - 69% 
4¥% 


24%4- 16% 
19234- 53% 
63 - 343% 
226 -163% 
150 -129 
243%- 12 
4054-310 


4514- 2834 
6614- 4834 


791/- 6534 
5534- 37 
10934- 55 
947%- 68 
17414-124 
210 -130 
1235%- 84%4 
597%- 34% 
9934- 68% 
72Y4- 45% 
109 - 93% 
73%- 51 


73%- 51 
99%- 75 


14834-13134 
62 - 29 


82%4- 65 


(e) Year ended April 30. 


(v) 9 months. 


Prices 


77 
198 
136 


81 


% 
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(g) Year ended 


(p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for 
(u) 2-5 sh. United Cigar Scrip. 
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| Motors 
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Copy on request 


obey EKirk 
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Huge Backlog 
in Oil 
West Texas Fields Show Bulk 
of Tremendous Potential 


Output—Restriction 
Must Continue 


By Paul Wagner 


National Petroleum News 


HE limitation of Oklahoma’s crude oil 

production to 700,000 barrels daily, 
under a pro-rating order affecting flush 
fields, is the most important development 
recently in domestic petroleum circles. 
Without such action areas that are now in 
the ascendency of development in the 
Greater Seminole district might, conceiv- 
ably, have carried Oklahoma daily yields 
to new high records for all time. 

Because of the high gasoline content of 
the “sweet” crude produced in the region 
and because of the proximity of producing 
areas to market outlets the effect of such 
a renewed outpour of crude on the general 
economic situation could not be discounted. 


Situation Still Dangerous 


Ww crude oil prices generally below 
the cost of production, except in flush 
fields, it would have been a mistake to 
penalize the industry through the demoral- 
ization that could not be avoided under 
unrestrained development. 

The quantities of oil in sight for pro- 
duction in the Seminole district and the 
west Texas Permian salt basin region are 
such that even under the best of control 
possible some discomfiture may yet arise. 
Nevertheless, the picture as a whole may 
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approach retirement 


the greater your need 
for the continuous 
Supervisory Service 
which Moody’s of- 
Thousands of 
business men rely 
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upon Moody’s to 
safeguard the invest- 
ments which often 
represent the rewards 
of their entire busi- 
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particulars. 
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be termed relatively satisfactory in com- 
parison with “what might have been.” 


ERMIAN basin production of West 

Texas will not exceed 375,000 barrels 
daily average of high sulfur content crude 
for the remainder of 1928, notwithstanding 
the region constitutes the world’s greatest 
proved oil reserve. Facilities for moving 
this oil to market will not reach above the 
aforementioned figure until about the first 
of the year, when roundly 50,000 barrels 
additional daily pipeline capacity will be 
completed into the territory. 

The policy of operators to produce only 
such quantities of crude as the market 
would absorb currently has been followed 
in most west Texas fields. In others, the 
crude stocks built up have been relatively 
small in comparison with the potential pro- 
duction possible. 


Texas Fields 


OURLY tests of wells in the fields of 
Pecos and Winkler counties, for use in 
pro-rating yardsticks, show that for the 
semi-monthly period ended September 15, 
last, the two areas had combined potential 
production rated at 5,720,594 barrels daily. 
The Pecos total was 3,425,923 barrels, and 
the Winkler total 2,294,671 barrels daily. 
Production in Pecos county is limited 
now to 72,500 barrels daily under prorat- 
ing measures in effect; in Winkler county 
the field limit of daily production is en- 
forced at 175,000 barrels. 

The high potentials mentioned are neces- 
sarily fictitious in attempting to use them 
as measures of what the fields actually 
could produce with all wells flowing wide 


(Continued on page 71) 

















Turn Your 


$10 Bills 
Into $100 
Bonds! 


The Prudence Partial Pay- 
ment Plan enables you to 
do it—you deposit $10 or 
more monthly against the 
purchase of a Guaranteed 
544% PRUDENCE- BOND 
—your money earns the 
full Bond rate while wait- 
ing—and every deposit 
increases your incentive 
to save! 


Don’t despair of modest 
beginnings—use them as 
a spur to Thrift! 


Ask for Booklet 


Offices Open Mondays Until 9 P. M. 


The PRUDENCE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Under Supervisionof N.Y. StateBanking Dept. 
331 Madison Ave., at 43rd St., New York 
162 Remsen St. 161-10 Jamaica Ave. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Jamaica, N.Y. 


F.M.1280 
Name 





Address 


© 1928, P. Co., Inc. 











The BEST 
JUDGMENT? 


“R. W. McNeel, 
in my opinion, has 
the best judgment 
on financial mat- 
ters of any man in 
the country.” 


—A Maryland 


Investor* 


* Letter on file. 
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Thou. Book 
Par Shares Value 


$50 1,211 $102 
25 8 


1,754 2 

No 1,061 38 
25 500 36 
100 1,117 164 
No 736 72 
No _1,110 25 
No 2,317 36 
No__—i1,414 46 
No 808 123 
100 828 125 
No__—i14141 36 
No 2,730 18 
25 2,047 45 
No 200 29 
No 1,100 a7 
100 310 303 
No 2,546 14 
100 4,216 147 
100 3,035 207 
100 1,571 106 
100 1,400 191 
No 4,627 22 
100 2,480 174 
25 2,842 23 
10 3,004 18 
50 2,422 65 
No 688 106 
50 10,000 91 
100 458 148 
No 2,407 47 
No 329 Nil 
No 524 19 
No 4,154 26 
No 3,375 82 
No 1,155 15 
50 ~=: 1,400 85 
No 1,319 3 
No 300 = 221 
100 655 138 
100 164 176 
100 370) =—115 
No 4,200 33 
No 4,509 55 
100 100 214 
100 3723 157 
100 1,300 188 
No 1,296 67 
No 12,594 44 
25 24,145 46 
No 6 44 
No __ 1,875 52 
25 7,264 40 
No 2,540 7 
No 1,201 24 
100 600 63 
No 645 39 
25 3,789 43 
100 2,223 188 
No 2,500 76 
100 120 263 
100 240 171 
No 398 51 
No 733 53 
100 810 162 
100 =7,116 205 
100 666 155 
100 600 106 
100 998 186 
No 3,172 17 
50 2,290 72 
50 55 
5 2526 15 
25 3,900 34 
No 300 38 


(a) Partly extra. 


Earns 
1927 


$3.51 
6.57 
6.353 
2.95 
14.30 


6.60 
5.55 
Nil 
1.92 
4.81 
0.98 
10.25 


8.30 
7.11 
Nil 
6.40 
8.90 
1.83 
15.28 
15.41 
6.12 
21.23 
3.86 
7.48 


2.66 
3.913 
5.03 
12 83 
6.83 
13.31 
2.06 
Nil 
Nil 
2.00 
3.60" 


6.98 
7.64 
0.87" 
4.23 


10.75 
5.22 
Nil 
5.96 
0.89 
6.82 
9.208 
14.38 
5.84 
3.20 
1.52 
8.67 
6.09 


2 76 
4.76 
8.51 
7.20 


5.38 
2.65 
16.05 
7.85 
21.12 
7.26 
1.78 
7.53° 
Nil 
8.80 
1.76 
Nil 
15 10 
2.70 
6.814 
Nil 
2.04 
9.06 
3.77 


(b) Year ended January 31. 


Earns, 1928 
m=months 


$1.24, 6 m 
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(c) Year ended February 28. 


Div. 

Rate 
Lehigh Valleys. .c...0050<+ $3.50 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 
OPM, BCS sc codsaeescwar 3a 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit....... 1.60 
Louisville & Nashville..... 7 
DASE TOUCMBS 6.6 occ.0sisis sainece 6 
SR Ga 2 aR rrere ener Zz 
PE EE IER oo ats clacscaiwjaccibiae 6x6 
Mid-Continent Pet......... .. 
Missouri-Kans.-Texas ...... .. 
BOISOUNT! PACINC......00200.0 oc 
Montgomery Ward........ 5a 
DOOR BNGtOOR, bc vac c.00.0000: 6a 
National Biscuit........... 6 


Nat. Bellas Hess 


eereeereeee of 


Nat. Cash Register “A”.... 
National Lead 


3 

5 

Nat. Power & Light........ 1 

New York Central......... 8 

N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis... 6 

N. Y., N. H. & Hartford... 2 

Norfolk & Western........ 10a 

North American........... 10r 
Northern Pacific........... 

Pace Gas & Elec... .<..s. zZ 


Packard Motor 
Pan Amer, Pet., 
Paramount-Fam. Lasky.... 10a 


Pennsylvania R. R......... 3.50 
Pere Marquette............ 
Phillips Petroleum......... 1.50 
PIRSCE-ATIOW occctcccccses as 
Peessed. Steel Cat. sac. cees cs 
Public Service of N. J..... 2 
Pullman Incorporated...... 4 
Radio ‘Corporation... ss 
MMRIMONE Shits ceiss,canisredd tac 4 
Remington-Rand, Inc....... .. 
Republic Iron & Steel...... 4 
St. Lotie-San Fran..........:. 8a 
St. Louis-Southwestern..... .. 
Béapoard Ait Lite......s.0 << 
MNEE POPDUCH.5.6.<000000.00% 2.50 
pmemr Consol. Oil......... 2. 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel....... 6 
Southern Pacific........... 6 
Southern Railway.......... 8 
Standard Gas & Elec....... 3.50 
standara Oil of Cal......... 2.50 
ptandard Oil of N. J.........<: 1.50a 
Stewart-Warner .......... 
Studebaker Corp........... 5 
Texas Corporation......... S 
Texas Gulf Sulphur........ 4 
Timken Roller Bearing..... 6a 
Topacco Products.......... u 


Underwood Elliott Fisher.. 4 
Union Oil of Cal z 


WINTON SPACING. c0oo.s.ccsiesee 10 
DRE, RPE i Gaines ka.a% sie0 5.50a 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe....... 10 

U. S. Industrial Alcohol.... 5 

U. S. Leather 


U. S. Realty & Improve.... 4 
UR SR ee se 
| Reg 7 


Wabash Railway 
Western Pacific 


eeeereeeeeee of 


Western Union............ 8 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 2 
Westinghouse Electric..... 4 
White Motors............. 1 
Willys-Overland .......... 1.20 
Woolworth, F. W.......... 5 
Wright Aeronautical....... 2 


June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year sended Steptember 30. (n) Year ended October 31. 


depletion. 


(r) 10% in com. stk 


(s) Partly estimated. 


(t) Puls 4% in com. stk. 


(d) Year ended March 31. (e 
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Borbés (suide for Investors 
Latest Statistics on Leading Stocks 


Section Two 


Long Term Prices 1928 Approx. Yield 
Price Range High Low Prices % 
127- 40; ’22-’27 116 - 8% 105 3.3 
128- 48; ’24-’27 123%4- 80% 91 5.3 
64- 10; 22-27 77 - 49% 64 4.7 
178- 35; ’'23-27 8834- 44% 81 2.2 
160- 84; ’22-’27 15914-139% 146 4.7 
242- 25; ’22-’27 107%- 83 93 6.3 
244- 54; ’22-’27 14954-134 146 1.6 
64- 12; °21-’27 44%4- 33 39 ea 
62- 22; ’20-'27 343%- 25% 33 “e 
57- 7; 722-27 44 - 30% 42 ed 
62- 8; 22-27 751%4- 41% 73 in 
123- 12; 22-27 264 -117 250 2.0 
102- 52; ’26-’27 1013%- 80% 95 6.2 
187- 38; ’23-'27 184 -159% 177 3.3 
85- 31; ’°23"27 95 - 41 93 i 
54- 37; ’26-'27 91 4. 47% 91 3.3 
181- 63; '20-’27 136 -115 131 3.8 
27- 16; ’'26-’27 38 - 21% 36 28 
172- 72; 22-27 19114-156 175 4.6 
241- 67; ’23-’27 146 -123 125 48 
63- 9; °22-’27 6834- 54% 63 3.2 
202- 88; ’21-’27 197 -175 182 59 
75- 22; ’24-'27 7914- 58% 75 ~=10.0 
102- 49; ’22-’27 105%4- 92% 98 5.1 
50- 31; 1927  533%4- 43% 50 4.0 
61-. 9; '22-'27 873%- 56% 86 3.7 
96- 34; ’21-’27 5454- 3734 43 si 
128- 40; ’20-’27 14634-1114 141 7.1 
68- 33; ’22-'27 721%4- 61% 64 5.8 
141- 36; ’23-'27 146 -124% 130 4.6 
60- 16; 20-27 4454- 35% 40 4.0 
83- 6; 20-27 1834- 10% 15 
114- 37; '20-’27 26%- 18 22 ‘is 
46- 31; ’26-’27 70%- 41% 67 3.0 
85- 73; 1927 94 - 78% 83 48 
101- 26; ’24~27 2261%4- 85% 210 - 
124- 51; ’22-’27 11934- 94% 105 3.8 
47- 20; 1927  36%4- 23% 26 - 
76- 40; 22-27 8635%- 49% 86 4.7 


117- 20; ’22-’27 122 
93- 20; ’22-’27 


) Year ended April 30. 
(p) Year ended November 30. 
(u) 2-5 sh. United Cigar Scrip. 


-109 116 6.9 
111%- 67% 108 


41- 2; '22/27 30%-11% 17 .. 
92- 44; '26-'27 157 - 82% 152 111 
40- 15; '20-'27 303%4- 17% 27 .. 
144- 42; 20-27 134° -102 19 5.1 
127- 78; ’22-'27 131%-1175% 125 48 
149- 17; '22-'27 16554-139% 152 52 
69- 31; '24-'27 7434-57% 71 50 
64- 51; '26-'27 63%- 53 59 40 
48- 30; '22-'27 49 - 37% 45 32 
125- 21; '20-27 109%-77% 106 5.6 
66- 30; ’24-'27 8354-57 81 6.2 
58- 34; '22'27 7134- 50 71 42 
81- 39; '26-'27 805%-62% 71 56 
143- 28; '22-'27 145 -1125% 137 37 
118- 46; '22'27 1183%- 93 107 u 
70- 36; ’23-'27 7534- 63 71 ‘56 
58- 35; 2427 57 - 42% 51 40 
198-125; °22-'27 20434-18614 196 52 
150- 98; ’26-'27 146 -131%4 135 411 
250- 16; ’22-'27 300 -190% 265 38 
112- 37; '22-'27 1247%-102% 121 42 
44- 732227 51 - 22 = 
72- 48; '26-'27 935%- 61% 82 49 
144- 22; '20-'27 63%4- 27 
161- 82; ’22-'27  15954-132% 158 44 
81- 6; '22-'27 96%4- 51 84 ! 
&-12;22-27 3mm 6 O8Ct(i. 
172- 89; '22-'27 177%4-139% 152 52 
51- 40; 1927 573%- 42% 45 42 
95- 49; '22'27 112 - 88% 109 37 
105- 30; '2227 4334-304 38 24 
35- 4; '22-'27 285%-17% 24 48 
199-117 ; '26-’27 244-175, 194 Sl 
95- 6; '22-'27 245° - 69 181 1.2 


(g) Year ended 
(q) Before charges for 
(v) 9 months. 
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What Is 
Group Banking? 


ROUP banking is the 
operation of a num- 


ber of banks, in a given 
area, controlled by a cen- 
tral organization, which 
maintains highly special- 
ized departments working 
in harmony with each bank 
in order that the bank may 
render to its customers and 
community greater service 
than it could individually 
supply. Group banking 
does not alter the individ- 
uality or personnel of an 
affiliated bank. 





Information regarding’ the 
nation-wide group  bank- 
ing program of this 
organization avail- 
able upon 
request, 


+ American Financial 


Holding Corporation 
50 Broadway New York 


























You get 74% 


on your investment 
in this 18-year-old 
common stock 


When you invest in Cities 
Service Common Stock at its 
present price, you get a net yield 
on your money of about 734%. 


More than 90,000 people re- 
ceived the September 1 dividend 
on this strong stock, on which 
total dividends of more than 
$98,000,000 in cash and secu- 
rities have been paid in the last 
18 years. 


BRANCHES IN INCIPAL CITIES 


Please send me full information about 


| Cities Service Common Stock and the 
| $800,000,000 organization behind it. 


Name 


Address 


(237C-16) 


EE A Sa! 
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Cotton Still 
Has a Chance 


Bad Crop News Would Bring 
Rapid Change in Situa- 
tion—Rush to Market 
Keeps Prices Low 


By I. V. Shannon 


With Fenner & Beane 


Fp pein 1928 proved an exception to 
the general rule in the development 
of the cotton crop, according to the view- 
point of the Government, which added 
148,000 bales to its forecast at the end 
of that month. 

Weevil damage and deterioration were 
so evident during the closing days of 
August that the South bought heavily in 
advance of the Government’s report in an- 
ticipation of a material reduction in its 
forecast. 

The market was, therefore, in a weak 
technical position when the official estimate 
was made public, and the increase, small 
as it was, precipitated considerable liquida- 
tion and hedge selling and encouraged 
operations on the short side. 


Hand-to-Mouth Buying 


NOTHER factor, and probably the 
most important of all in keeping 
prices down, is the hand-to-mouth buying 
policy adopted by spinners of the principal 
manufacturing countries since the Gov- 
ernment reported that farmers had in- 
creased their acreage 11.4 per cent. Spin-. 
ners appear to have accepted this increase 
in acreage as indicating the certainty of 
abundant supplies. 

The official forecasts of the crop also 
promise sufficient cotton to supply their 
needs, with the present restricted produc- 
tion policy in force, without having to 
make any inroads of consequence in the 
surplus brought over from the previous 
crop. 

This attitude on the part of spinners 
has materially reduced the outlet for raw 
cotton and has interrupted the normal 
functioning of the law of supply and de- 
mand. 

The farmer considers his cotton as so 
much cash and must market it as soon as 
picked in order to pay his debts and pur- 
chase needed goods. 

As a result of this condition, cotton is 
being forced on the market by the farmer 
at a time when spinners and speculators 
are both looking on the hedges, which the 
spot merchant is selling in the future mar- 
ket against his purchase of actual cotton, 
are proving an unusual burden. 


Prices Below Costs 


HE downward trend in prices car- 
ried values well under the cost of 
production and below values indicated as 
normal when the prices paid last year and 
in other seasons are taken into considera- 
tion. 

The farmer is therefore again paying 
dearly for his short-sightedness in increas- 
ing his acreage at a time when the carry- 
over was large enough to make spinners 
feel comfortable. 

The following figures, based on the 
September 8th official forecasts for 1927 
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Invest for 
greater safety 
and greater gain 


The wide diversity of sound stocks 
owned by Federated Capital Corpora- 
tion not only gives unusual safety to 
your investment in this Trust but 
multiplies your opportunities for gain. 


Federated Capital Corporation owns stocks 
in over 200 leading companies and banks 
of America. These companies and banks, 
as a group, should inevitably grow in earn- 
ings and assets as America grows in popu- 
lation and wealth. As they grow, your in- 
vestment in Federated Capital Corporation 
should become increasingly valuable. 


If you wish to gain unusual safety for 
your money—and at the same time place 
yourself in a position to profit from 
America’s gradual growth— 


Send the coupon for full information 
about Federated Capital Corporation. 


P.H. Whiting & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 


72 Wall Street, New York 
Academy Building, Newark 
Philadelphia, Pa. Manchester, N. H. 


Please send me, without obligation, full 
information on Federated Capital Cor- 


I r 1 
,_-Poration. ‘ 
; Name : 
p Nate... ..seeeseeeeeeeeeeseereeseeeesseeeons | 
BP MM Ne i ei Sag F-1 | 
cece ec cele ska kc ink Se: Suan lle Saal onal 





$75,000 


five years later 








The accumulation of $75,000 
was made possible by an in- 
vestment of 33c a day in Bab- 
son’s Reports. 


A client (name on file} says, 
“]’ ve made over $75,000 in 
the last five years by follow- 
ing the Babson Plan.” 


You too, should find the cost 
of Babson’s Reports insignif- 
icant when compared with 
their value. 





























and 1928, plus the carry-over, illustrate 


Send for FREE Booklet 
NOW! 
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fe Rg Ay FREE Booklet: ® 
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If You Are Puzzled 
About the 
Investment to Make— 


OU will find that this organization can 

help you with your investment prob- 

lems no matter how “knotty” they may 
appear to you. 


We have a well organized Investors’ 
Advisory Department which will gladly 
help you analyze your security holdings 
or tell you what investments are best 
suited to your needs. 


You are under no obligations to us— 


we will be mnore than happy to serve you. 


Write, call or phone for 
Special Letter F-362 
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AMERICAN BOND & MortcAce Co. 


Capital and Surplus over $9,000,000 


127 N. Dearborn Street 345 Madison Avenue 
Chicago New York City 


Philadelphia Cleveland Boston Albany 
Detroit Buffalo mak and over 30 other cities 
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Established 1904 Incorporated 




















International Securities 
Corporation of America 


Second International 
Securities Corporation 


United States & British 
International Company, Ltd. 


These investment trusts of the general management type 
receive investment service from AMERICAN FOUNDERS 
TRUST (A Massachusetts Trust), 50 Pine Street, New York 









































. How Many of Your Executives Read Forbes? 
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the effect of the changed attitude of 
spinners and speculators. The prices 
given are those which prevailed after the 
market had time to digest the two fore- 
casts. The actual supply last season and 
average spot price are given for compari- 
son, 


Statistical Comparison 
Price 
Mid. Cotton 
Date Probable Supply (New Orleans) 
Sept. 10, 1927 19,644,000 22.50 
Sept. 10, 1928 19,517,000 17.71 


Average 
Season’s spot price 
Actual Supply for Season 
1927-28 19,970,000 19.72 


There is no apparent reason to account 
for the small difference in supply and 
wide variation in price, between the two 
years except that some strong force has 
intervened to interrupt the ordinary move- 
ment of the crop from farm to spinner 
and also to interrupt the normal workings 
of the law of supply and demand. Con- 
sumption last season is variously estimated 
from 14,900,000 to 15,000,000 bales of lint 
cotton. There is no reason to assume that 
it will fall much, if any, under 15,000,000 
bales this season, if the crop predicted by 
the Government materializes. In that 
event the surplus would be reduced to 
around 4,500,000 bales, or about half a 
million bales under the average. 


Late Possibilities 


CRF predictions in August and Sep- 
tember do not always materialize. 
There is, therefore, ample opportunity for 
a material shrinkage in the outlook result- 
ing from an early frost or from weevil 
damage. 

It is the general understanding in the 
South that a wet season during the spring 
and summer brings with it a large brood 
of weevil and a small yield of lint per 
acre. The season through August has been 
the wettest on record, except in Texas 
where there has been a deficiency of over 
five inches. 

The average yield per acre under similar 
conditions in the past has always been well 
under the average. In some wet years 
it has been 15 to 30 pounds under the 
average. 

There appears, therefore, to be every 
reason to look for a decided drop in the 
average yield this year instead of only 
about half a pound under last year’s rec- 
ord as predicted by the Government. Last 
year the average production was 154.5 
pounds. The prediction for this year is 
153.9. The average is 156.3. 


Potential Strength 


It would take a shrinkage of only about 
half a million bales in the outlook to 
change the supply situation to a very bull- 
ish one. 

There is much latent buying power, ow- 
ing to the deferred buying of spinners, 
which would be apt to come into the 
market quickly in the event of a material 
decline in crop prospects. 

Prospects of a shrinking surplus have 
always been accompanied by rising prices. 

There is, therefore, ample time for the 
law of supply and demand to re-assert it- 
self before the crop is marketed and to 
bring about a radical change in the course 
of values. 
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FORBES for October 1, 1928 
Huge Backlog in Oil 
(Continued from page 67) 


ope at their maximums. Both the fields 
produce under conditions of natural water 
drive, so that epen flow recovery of oil 
would bring about “coning” from the un- 
derlying water table and would dissipate 
pressures nOW felt under pinched conditions 
applying. 

It is unthinkable that either of the fields 
should ever be produced at its flush maxi- 
mum; also it is an open question as to 
what the exploitable potential would be if 
pressures were distributed and dissipated 
under conditions that would allow usual 
treatment for estimates of daily maximums. 

The foregoing gives, without any attempt 
to pin down estimates to exactitudes, how- 
ever, an idea of the amazing development 
recently carried forward in an industry 
that itself is generally fraught with 
extraordinary conditions. 

Physical limitations of market demand 
for sulfur crude and the absence of greater 
pipeline facilities for handling the oil 
created a “bottle-neck” that stemmed the 
flow of this raw material into wider 
economic influence in 1928. It was the 
action of producers in leaving the oil that 
the market could not currently consume in 
its natural underground reservoirs that 
saved the industry hundreds of millions 
of dollars through avoiding above ground 
storage. 


Limiting Production 


presen? action of Oklahoma oper- 
ators in limiting production to 700,000 
barrels daily will carry a step further the 
desirable policy of not building up addi- 
tional surpluses of crude oil at a time 
when the industry does not require in- 
creased stocks. 

Total United States stocks of crude and 
products are within 1,000,000 barrels of 
the high mark for all time in the past and 
daily production can be what the industry 
wants to make it, from the present level 
of roundly 2,500,000 barrels daily up to 
the limit of potentials under open flow 
conditions. : 

No advantage would be gained, how- 
ever, by deliberately increasing production 
as the excess thus obtained would have to 
move into “frozen” storage stocks above 
ground. 





Trade Balance Favorable 


HE United States had a favorable 
balance of trade in August of this 
year of $34,000,000 as compared to 
$5,875,000 in the same month last year. Ex- 
ports amounted to $381,000,000 and im- 
ports to $347,000,000. The figures as 
announced by the Commerce Department 
compared with exports of $374,751,000 and 
imports of $368,875,000 for August, 1927. 
The imports for August, 1928, were 
nearly $30,000,000 greater than those for 
July and Secretary of Commerce Whiting 
commented that the import increase was 
due to a “healthy demand in the United 
States for raw material.” 

For the first time in eight months the 
gold movement during August registered a 
small inflow into the United States. The 
totals were comparatively small, August 
gold exports being $1,698,000 and imports 
$2,445,000, which resulted in a net gain of 
gold in this country of $747,000. In 
\ugust, 1927, the gold exports were 
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interest plan. 


Our Safe Bonds | 


Will Make You More 
Money Now 


Many people, anxious to make their money increase rapidly, 
seem to think that safe, 6% bonds like ours are too slow a 
way to reach their goal. 


But at most any time, and especially now, Baird & Warner 
Bonds offer as quick a road to building a substantial estate 
as any less desirable, speculative, “Easy Money” way, while 
all the time you have a perfect safety of principal and a 
certainty of income. 


Let us show you how rapidly we can build up a 
substantial estate through our bonds on our compound | 
for “The Application of Real 
Estate Knowledge to Real Estate Bonds.” 


Write 


and non-technical in its language, and will help you 
in selecting our first mortgage investments—the kind 
that have proved 100% safe for seventy-three years. 
This book is free. There’s no obligation in asking for it. 








It is simple 





Bonds and Mortgages 








134 S. LaSalle Street 


Chicago, U. S. A. 
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$1,524,000 and imports $7,877,000. 





















Please send 


—Mail This Coupon- 
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cag oflngenors Guide snd crest 


Send for Investors Guide 


Dur Investors Guide will lead you to complete 
investmenc satisfaction and service, wherever 
you live. Write today. Use attached coupon. 
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The strength of an institution lies 
in many factors. Its size, age, finan- 
cial responsibility, experience, 
record of achievement, integrity 
and adherence to sound policies— 
these are the elements of character 
which have given the House of 
Greenebaum strength to-withstand 
the storm and stress of 72 years. 
They provide an effective safe- 
guard both for the House and the 
interests of its patrons. 


Greenebaum Sons 
Investment Company 


OLDEST REAL ESTATE BOND HOUSE 
FOUNDED 1855 CHICAGO 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Affiliated with Greenebaum Sons Securities 
* Corporation, New York 
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FACTOR which has doubtlessly 
A eontsitea in no small degree to 

the rapid expansion of industry and 
mercantile business in this country over 
the last eight or ten years is the wide- 
spread adoption of business machines de- 
signed to increase efficiency. 

Typewriters have become virtually a 
necessity even for the small business man, 
while cash registers and adding machines, 
once used only by large concerns, are 
gradually becoming almost as necessary 
as typewriters. Recent inventions have so 
broadened the field of calculating and book- 
keeping machines, that in large concerns 
few records are kept by manual labor. 
Machines have been made so simple and 
relatively so inexpensive, they steadily are 
replacing old-fashioned bookkeepers. 

Accuracy and efficiency, two essentials 
of modern business, are achieved by busi- 
ness machines more effectively than by any 
other method. 


| By gyere utility companies, distributors 
of electric light, gas, power and tele- 
phone service, whose customer accounts run 
into hundreds of thousands, are among the 
most important users of business machines. 
Speed and accuracy in sending out monthly 
bills mean dollars in increased earnings. 
The same logic applies to concerns in 
other lines, of course, and gradually the use 
of almost-human machines is spreading to 
ali lines of business. 

Wall Street made heavy demands on 
manufacturers of this kind of equipment in 
the Spring when record-breaking market 
transactions deluged clerks accustomed 
only to hand bookkeeping. Again this Fall 
business in the financial district has so in- 
creased, calls have been sent to business 
machines producers. 

Naturally, the rapid growth of sales of 
business equipment has resulted in en- 
larged. earnings of manufacturers. The 
important ones in the field whose shares are 
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a Machine Stocks Aid 
and Share Prosperity 


Earnings of Leading Manufacturers Increase With Growth in Use of Labor-Saving Devices 
—Heavy Demand for Machines to Speed Bills and Accounts—Many Mergers 
in Field—Some of the Better Securities in the Group 


By William Russell White 








*Including $1 extra. 








Stocks of Business Machine Companies Compared 
Common Stock 


Price Div. Yield 

BUurYOURNS 22.000 160 $4* 2.5% 
Int. Business Mach.130 $5 3.8 
National Cash 

Megeter ........ &5 $3 3.5 
Remington Rand... 27 — — 
Underwood-Eliot- 

SE -cssnanass 70 $4 5.7 


(a) Allowing for 25% stock dividend. 
(b) On class A stock (1,100,000 shares). 
(c) Fiscal year, ended March 31, 1928. 


Earned 1928 Prices 
Shares 1927 High Low 
1,000,000 $9 20iCa) 1399 
578,643 7.67 14734 114 
1,500,000 6.40 (b) 893% 47% 
1,333,461 1.17(c)36% 23% 
675,830 5.54 75% 63 

















listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
include National Cash Register, Under- 
wood Elliott Fisher, Burroughs Adding 
Machine, Remington-Rand and _ Interna- 
tional Business Machines. 


National Cash Register Co. 


|” ie anes strength of National Cash 
Register A common stock was at- 
tributed in the final district to delayed 
recognition of the company’s rapid strides 
this year. It is regarded in the trade as 
the leader in its specialty—cash registers. 
It manufactures more than 600 models 
from eight basic types and last year pro- 
duced almost 145,000 machines, compared 
with less than 80,000 in 1921. 

The business was founded about forty- 
six years ago, but remained virtually a 
family concern until two years ago, when 
a part of the Patterson interests was sold 
to the public. Frederick B. Patterson, 
president, continues to hold virtual control, 
however, through ownership of a majority 
of the 400,000 shares of B stock, which 
elects a majority of directors. 

The company manufactures, in addition 
to cash registers, a line of accounting 
machines, credit files, etc., but in this field 
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it is not so important as 
companies. 

.National Cash Register has no funded 
debt. Its capitalization consists of 1,100,000 
class A shares, carrying a $3 cumulative 
dividend, and 400,000 shares of class B 
stock, on which the $3 dividend is non- 
cumulative. Both issues participate ratably 
in dividends in excess of $3 annually each. 

Sales and earnings have shown a steady 
growth in late years. Last year’s sales 
approached $47,000,000, compared with a 
little more than $46,000,000 in 1926, and 
net income rose to above $7,000,000 from 
$6,760,000 in 1926. Earnings were equiva- 
lent to $6.40 a share on the A stock and 
$4.70 a share on the B stock, compared with 
$6.15 and $4.51. In the first half of this 
year net income exceeded $3,600,000, com- 
pared with $3,300,000 in the corresponding 
period of 1927, while profits applicable to 
the class A stock were put at $3.31 a share. 

In common with most companies of this 
type, good-will and patents are given a 
substantial value, so that the book value 
of the stock—$28.55 a share, based on the 
June 30 balance sheet—is substantially be- 
low the market value. 


several other 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 


2 HE Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 


pany is regarded as one of the leading 
manufacturers of adding, billing, book- 
keeping and calculating machines. The 
business has been in existence for more 
than forty years, but until comparatively 
recent times was largely a closed corpora- 
tion. Through acquisitions from time to 
time, the company has expanded its field 
of operations and owns more than 450 
American and foreign patents. 

Founded in 1886 as the American Arith- 
mometer Company with a capitalization of 
1,000 shares, it now has outstanding 1,000,- 
000 shares. All preferred stock was re- 


tired two years ago, and the company has 
no'funded debt. 

The company has followed a conserva- 
tive dividend policy in the matter of cash 
distributions, but stock disbursements have 
Since adoption of 


been made at intervals. 
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the present corporate title, several extra 
dividends have been paid, including 200 per 
cent. ia stock in 1917, 25 per cent. in 1922, 
331/3 per cent. in 1927 and 25 per cent 
this year. The old $100 par stock was 
replaced in 1924 by no par shares, holders 
receiving two shares of new common and 
one-half share of preferred. 

Cash dividends have been paid in recent 
years at the rate of $3 regularly and $1 
extra. 

Earnings have shown a rising tendency 
for each of the last several years, net in- 
come advancing last year to more than 
$7,200,000 or $9 a share, compared with 
$6,000,000, or $9.08 a share, in 1926. In 
1927 the number of shares had been in- 
creased by one-third by a stock dividend. 

In the first half of this year net income 
again increased to $3,800,000, equal to $4.80 
a share on the 800,000 shares then out- 
standing, from $3,100,000, or $3.89 a share, 
in the corresponding period of last year. 

The book value of the stock, excluding 
a valuation of more than $5,000,000 for 
patents, stood at $3821 a share at the 
end of last year. Including intangibles, the 
book value was $44.61 a share. 


International Business Machines 


eae wegeseet of negotiations for mergers 
in the business machine field are heard 
from time to time in Wall Street, and 
frequently the International Business 
Machines Corporation is linked with these. 
Suggestions for a consolidation with Bur- 
roughs have been heard, but apparently 
there has been little foundation for them. 

This company is a holding concern, its 
three principal subsidiaries being the Day- 
ton Scale Company, the Tabulating 
Machine Company and the International 
Time Recording Company. Each is recog- 
nized as a pioneer in its special division, 
so that in the fields it serves the parent 
company is regarded in the trade as one 
of the foremost. Products include scales, 
slicing machines, time recorders, tabulat- 
ing and cost-keeping machines. 

A funded debt of $5,252,500 in 6 per 
cent. bonds precedes the capital stock, out- 
standing to the amount of 578,643 shares. 

The company and its predecessors have 
followed a liberal dividend policy, the cash 
rate having been increased this year from 
$4 to $5 annually. A stock distribution of 
20 per cent. was paid in 1925, and in the 
following year the stock was split up on 
a three-for-one basis, following which the 
$4 dividend basis was established. 

Sales fell off slightly last year, but in 
the main have shown a tendency to in- 
crease. Net income rose last year, how- 
ever, to $4,435,000, or $7.67 a share, from 
$3,766,000, or $6.51 a share, in 1926. This 
improvement reflected an increase in profit 
margins for the year. 

A further gain took place in the first 
half of this year, when net income rose to 
$2,037,000, or $3.52 a share, from $1,856,000, 
or $3.20 a share, in the corresponding 
period of last year. 

The book value of the stock at the end 
of last year was $25.82 a share, intangibles 
being valued at more than $13,600,000. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 


ONSOLIDATION of the Underwood 
Typewriter Co., and the Elliott-Fisher 
Co., resulted in the formation about a year 
ago of Underwood Elliott Fisher Co., 
which brings the new concern into a 
broader field. 
Underwood Typewriter was regarded in 
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Generous 
Income 


WICE a year the inves- 

tor in Diversified Shares 
clips a coupon from his cer- 
tificate and presents it to his 
bank for collection. The 
bank transmits to him the 
full income which is received 
by the Chatham Phenix 
National Bank and Trust 
Company on the stocks de- 
posited behind these Shares. 


Write for Booklet 5 


This advertisement is No. 3 of a series 
on the Seven Points of Appeal behind 
Diversified Trustee Snares, Series B. 
The Shares represent participating own- 
ership in New York Central, American 
Tel. & Tel., duPont, Standard Oil of 
New Jersey, Steel and 25 other 
great American Corporations. 


AMERICAN TRUSTEE SHARE 
CORPORATION 


165 Broadway New York 














A simplified method 


of keeping a record 


of your investments 
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A copy of this Record will be 
mailed to interested investors. 


A.B. Leach«Co., Ine. 


57 William St., New York 


Please send me one of your 
Security Record Books. 
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the trade as one of the two most important 
manufacturers in the country of typewrit- 
ers and supplies, while Elliott-Fisher was 
_ranked as the largest maker of writing and 
accounting machines on flat surfaces. 
Through Sundstand Corp., a_ subsidiary, 
the company made adding machines, cash 
registers and bookkeeping machines. The 
new company, therefore, serves many fields 
and is in a position to supply almost any 
desired type of machine for business work. 

The new company has_ outstanding 
$3,200,000 of 7 per cent. cumulative pre- 
ferred, 8,100 shares of $7 series B pre- 
ferred and 675,830 shares of common 
stock. There is no funded debt. Dividends 
on the common are paid at the rate of $4 
annually. 

Net earnings showed a slight improve- 
ment last year over 1926, while another 
small gain took place in the first half of 
1928, according to financial statements. 
Combined net income for 1927 was reported 
at $3,900,000 equal to $5.54 a share on the 
common, based on the number of shares to 
be outstanding after the full exchange for 
new stocks. On a comparative basis, the 
earnings for 1926 were put at $5.22 a 
share. In the first six months of this year 
net income totaled $2,075,000, equai to 
$2.92 a share on the common, after pre- 
ferred dividend requirements. 

The book value of the common, not in- 
cluding about $10,400,000 allowed for 
patents, goodwill, etc., was $31.81 a share 
on the common as of June 30. 


Remington Rand, Inc. 


CONSOLIDATION of several manu- 
facturers of business machines of many 

types is represented by Remington Rand, 
Inc. The company was formed early last 
year to bring together the Remington Type- 
writer, which absorbed Remington Noise- 
less, Rand Kardex Bureau, itself a merger 
of several units, the Dalton Adding 
Machine Co., Safe-Cabinet Co., Powers 
Accounting Machine Corp., Wales Adding 
Machine Co., Kalamazoo Loose-Leaf 
Binder Co., and the Line-a-Time Co. 

Krom this list it may be seen the new 
company’s products include not only type- 
writers, record-keeping devices, filing 
cabinets, etc., but adding and computing 
machines and a wide variety of accessories. 

The company has a funded debt of 
$25,000,000 534 per cent. debentures out- 
standing ahead of the capital stock, which 
consists of $16,247,830 7 per cent. first and 
$3,173,525 8 per cent. second preferred as 
well as 1,333,461 shares of no par common. 

Earnings suffered in the first year of 
operations from dislocations and adjust- 
ments incidental to the consolidation of 
companies in such a wide variety of lines, 
and the management was disposed to ex- 
pect only a slow improvement. Benefits 
of the merger were not expected to be felt 
in full until the latter part of next year. 

The first fiscal year’s operations showed 
net income of $2,851,000 to March 31, 1923, 
equal after preferred dividends to $1:17 a 
share on the common. For the first quar- 
ter of the current calendar year net was 
equal to 29 cents a share on the common. 

Dividends have been paid regularly on 
the preferred shares, but were continued 
for only three quarters on the common. 
Payments on the junior shares were in- 
augurated at the rate of 40 cents quarterly 
and 1 per cent. in stock. They were sus- 
pended about a year ago. 

The common stock has a book value, 
excluding $17,819,000 for goodwill, patents, 
etc., of $1.66 a share. 
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Los ANGELES-FIRST NATIONAL 
TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 


is the result of a half 
century of develop- 
ment paralleling the 
growth of California. 
Its services extend 
over the entire South- 
ern half of the state 
through conveniently 
located branches in its 
principal cities. 
Se 
New York Office 


Paut K. Yost, Vice-President 


52 Wall Street, Suite 2003 


Resources more than 
300 million dollars 
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STEW ART-WARNER 


No Bonds 
No Bank Loans 
No Preferred Stock 
15% Years Unbroken 
Dividend Record 


Current assets as of June 30 - 
almost seven times as great 
as current liabilities. 

A growing surplus. 
Expanding plants. 
Increasing number of prod- 
ucts. 

A copy of the list of prod- 
ucts manufactured together 
with latest financial reports 
incorporating letters from 
the Management to the 
Stockholders will be mailed 
to any address on applica- 
tion. 


Stewart-Warner 
Speedometer Cor’n. 


1826 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 
and subsidiaries 


The Bassick-Alemite Co. 

The Bassick Mfg. Co. 

The Bassick Co. 

The Stewart Die Casting Cor’n. 
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L. CARLISLE, chairman of the 

« Northeastern Power Corporation and 
of the Eastern States Power Corporation, 
was elected president of these companies, 
to fill the vacancy created by the resigna- 
tion of H. Edmund Machold to become 
chairman of the New York State Repub- 
lican Committee. 

Edward H. Clark, Jr., until recently 
vice-president of the American Trust 
Company, San Francisco, has been elected 
a vice-president of Blair & Company, with 
headquarters in San Francisco. 

Cornelius N. Bliss has been elected a 
director of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad. 

B. C. Cobb was elected president of 
Commonwealth Power Corporation, suc- 
ceeding George E. Hardy, who becomes 
chairman. T. A. Kenney was elected a 
vice-president. 

Herbert P. Howell, for ten years vice- 
president of the National Bank of Com- 
merce, has been 
selected as the sen- 
ior executive of the 
new Commercial 
National Bank & 
Trust Company, 
New York. 

W. H. Coverdale 
has been elected 
president of the Gulf 
States Steel Corpo- 
ration, and John W. Platten, chairman. 
Leslie E. Goehegan, vice-president, has 
been elected a director. 

Robert A. Fairbaim, J. O. Eaton, and 
G. G. Guthrie Hunter, have been elected 
directors of the International Combustion 
Engineering Corporation. 

Louis F. Swift, Jr., has been appointed 
manager of Swift & Company’s plant at 
Denver. 

George B. Graves, executive secretary to 
Governor Smith, is to be president of the 
Graves Holding Corporation. 

Ralph H. Stever has been appointed 
executive vice-president and controller of 
the Seamen’s Bank for Savings. 

M. L. Emerich, Walter Kasten, and 
Paul M. Mazur have been added to the 
board of the Kimberly-Clark Corporation. 

Clifton D. Jackson has resigned from 
John Wanamaker to become assistant to 
the president of Ramp Buildings Cor- 
poration. 


SADOR STRAUS, second vice-presi- 
dent, was elected a director of R. H. 

Macy & Co., to fill a vacancy caused by 
resignation of Louis J. Chamansky. 

Warren Wright, president of the 
Calumet Baking Powder Company, will 
become a director of Postum Co., Inc. 

John D. Ames and P. L. Smithers, Jr.. 
have been elected directors of the Booth 
Fisheries Co. 

A. C. Stanard and Fred M. Hoag have 
been named vice-presidents of the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. 

F. E. Williamson, vice-president of the 
Northern Pacific Railway, has assumed the 
executive vice-presidency of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy railroad. 
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PICTURESQUE character of American city life disap- 
peared when the old lamp lighter ceased his nightly 
rounds, But modern civilization demands the practical 
more than the picturesque. Q|In the Age of Electricity 
the closing of a switch in a distant power house furnishes 
better light, and does instantly what the old lamp lighter 


took many hours to accomplish. 

















































vestment,”” which tells why 
Electric Power and Light 
are so much in favor 
among careful investors. 
please. 


You'll find much of interest 
inour booklet, “The Ideal In- 
Ash for Booklet T-45, 
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The sale of electricity to Municipalities 
for street lighting brings a constant in- 
come to Electric Power and Light Com- 
panies. More and better lighting is de- 
manded as population increases. Yet this 
source of revenue is but one of many which 
add to the growth of these companies and 
make their bonds continually more safe. 
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NEW YORK 
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Locate 
your factory 
in 


NORTHERN 
ILLINOIS 
















































































TRETCHING northward to 
Wisconsin’s border, west to 
the Fox River, southwest 

toward Peoria, and southeast to 
the Indiana State line, lies a ter- 
ritory which offers exceptional 
advantages to manufacturers. 
Here, an unfailing supply of labor 
and abundant raw materials are 
found in combination with the 
unsurpassed market, transporta- 
tion and power resources of the 
great Chicago area. 
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CANADA IS PROSPEROUS 


Her Exports Per Capita Are 
Second Highest in the World 


Buy Canadian Bonds and 
High Grade Stocks for 
Safety and Good Yield 
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Norman Tovell & Co. 
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Toronto, Ontario 
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American Light & Traction Co— 
Voting control has been obtained by 
United Light & Power Co. 


American Locomotive Co.—Plants in 


Richmond, Va., closed for over a year, 
may be reopened in Fall. 

Associated Gas & Electric Co.—Hold- 
ers of $7 dividend series preferred stock 
were notified that they might exchange 
each share of that issue for (a) 2 2/10 
shares of class “A” stock; or (b) 1 1/10 
shares of a new issue of $5 preferred 
stock and 1/10 of a share of common 
stock. Holders must signify their desire 
to make exchange by Oct. 15, 1928. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 
—W. B. Storey, president, stated that 
operation of the Kansas City, Mexico & 
Orient and Atchison systems would be 
continued separately for a time. Eventu- 
ally line will be merged with Atchison. 

Atwater Kent Mfg. Co.—Plans to turn 
out approximately 1,000,000 radio receiv- 
ing sets during 1928-29 season. Plant 
is employing approximately 7,500 persons 
and manufacturing 6,800 receiving sets 
a day, greatest production in history of 
company. 

Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corp.— 
Is reported to have sold the 19,650 shares 
of Interborough Rapid Transit Co. stock 
held. 

Chrysler Corp.—All divisions, includ- 
ing Dodge, had aggregate output of 55,- 
00) units in August, of which about 
25,000 were produced by Dodge. Is not 
seeking control of Briggs Manufacturing 
Co., according to W. P. Chrysler, presi- 
dent. 

Cities Service Co.—Two subsidiaries, 


| the Crew Levick Co. and the Cities 


Service Oil Co. of Ohio, are making ar- 
rangements to enter the domestic fuel 


| oil market. 








Commonwealth Power Corp.—Common 
stockholders of record Sept. 14 have 
right to subscribe to 149,551 additional 
common shares at $70 a share to extent 
of 10 per cent. of their holdings. Rights 
expire Oct. 5. 

Continental Can Co.—Directors recom- 
mended payment of a 100 per cent. com- 
mon stock dividend on Nov. 22 to hold- 
ers of record Nov. 5, and called special 
meeting of stockholders for Oct. 16 to 
vote on proposal. 

Continental Motors Corp.—W. R. 
Angell, vice-president, is quoted as fol- 
lows: “Large orders recently received 
from several new customers, coupled 
with increased schedules from regular 
customers, will substantially increase our 
production during the balance of the 
year in both automotive and industrial 
divisions.” 

Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co.— 
Curtiss Flying Service, Inc., an affilia- 
tion, will offer a taxi service by airplane 
to any place in the country. Planes will 
call for or deliver passengers wherever 
they wish, provided there is a smooth 
place big enough to enable a plane to 
land and take off. 

Dodge Bros., Inc—August shipments 
increased about 43 per cent. over July, 
exceeding any month but March in 1928 
and any of first eight months of 1927. 
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Ford Motor Co.—Tendency to pur- 
chase numerous parts for cars from 
specialty manufacturers, has allowed 
company to step up production to ap- 
proximately 5,000 cars daily. 

Fox Theatres Corp.—Negotiating for 
control of 39 Reade theatres in New 
Jersey and New York. 

General American Tank Car Corp.— 
Denied reports concerning merger with 
North American Car Corp. 

General Motors Corp.—Buick Motor 
Co., subsidiary, produced 27,000 cars in 
August, against 15,000 in July. Septem- 
ber schedule calls for about 32,000 cars, 
which would be at rate of 1,340 a day. 

Gold Dust Corp.—Acquired control of 
American Linseed Co. It is reported 
that acquisition of holdings of duPont 
interests in Linseed common gives Gold 
Dust Corp. control of 70 per cent. of 
outstanding common and preferred 
stocks of American Linseed. An offer, 
on a basis not yet determined, will be 
made for the minority holdings of 
American Linseed common and pre- 
ferred shares. Declared quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.25 on the common, placing it 
on annual basis of $5 instead of $3. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—Bid of 
Goodyear-Zeppelin Corp., a subsidiary, 
has been favored over other bids in the 
report of a Navy board appointed to 
consider bids on design of two dirigibles, 

Greenebaum Sons Investment Co,— 
Stockholders approved increase’ in 
capital stock from 20,000 to 30,000 shares, 
rights to additional shares accruing to 
stockholders of record Sept. 6, at $300 
a share in ratio of one new share for 
every two shares held. Rights expire 
Oct.. 1. 

Interborough Rapid Transit Co.—En- 
tered in United States Supreme Court 
orders which would preclude City of 
New York and New York Transit Com- 
mission from attempting to bring be- 
fore that court four motions lost while 
fare case was before statutory court in 
New York which authorized company ta 
increase subway fares to seven cents, 
but whose order was subsequently stayed 
by Supreme Court. 

Kresge (S. S.) Co.—Sales for first 
eight months of 1928, $84,645,207; same 
period 1927, $76,285,222; increase, 8.03 
per cent. 

Kroger Grocery & Baking Co.—Sales 
for first eight months of 1928, $126 ,060,- 
910; same period 1927, $105,640,002; in- 
crease, 14.9 per cent. 

Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co—Group of 
financiers headed by Arthur W. Cutten 
of Chicago is reported to have obtained 
control of company in open market. 

Missouri Pacific Railroad—Consider- 
ing inauguration of airplane-rail service, 

Montgomery Ward & Co.—Sales for 
first eight months of 1928, $127,552,116; 
same period 1927, $118,068,029; increase, 
8 per cent. Will open two new retail 
department stores, one in San Antonio, 
Texas, and another in Little Rock, Ark. 

Nash Motors Co.—Shipments in 
August totaled 22,525 units, a new high 
record, and an increase of 4,498 over 
August, 1927, best previous month. 
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National Cash Register Co.—Foreign 
business will be doubled within a year, 
J. H. Barringer, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, predicts. Mr. Barringer 
stated that, although 1928 was going to 
be a great one for company, 1929 was 
going to be larger. 

Pennsylvania Railroad—Number of 
stockholders reached a new high figure 
for all time on Aug. 1, at 153,294, against 
142,602 on May 1, 1928, last compilation. 
If gross business picks up in remaining 
months of 1928, company probably will 
set a new record for net income. 

Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co.—Ship- 
ments for August were nearly double 
those for August, 1927. Approximately 
three times as many unfilled orders as 
year ago. 

Radio Corp. of America.—Will use 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.’s 
television process in transmitting and re- 
ceiving facsimile messages and pictures 
between numerous points in United 
States. Announced opening of direct 
radio circuit between San Francisco and 
Tokio. 

Republic Iron & Steel Co.—Merger 
negotiations with Central Alloy Steel 
Corp. said to be under way. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Sales for first 
eight months of 1928, $201,361,086; same 
period 1927, $174,656,950; increase, 15.3 
per cent. 

Southern Railway Co.—Permitted by 
I. C. C. to abandon line running from 
Morristown, Tenn§ to Corryton, Tenn., 
a distance of 39 miles. 

United Light & Power Co.—Has 
greatly increased holdings of American 
Light & Traction Co. stock and now 
owns a clear majority of total voting 
stock of that company. 

United States Steel Corp.—Unfilled 
orders as of Aug. 31, 3,624,043 tons, 
against 3,570,927 tons on July 31, and 
3,196,037 on Aug. 31, 1927. 

Utah Copper Co.—Declared quarterly 
dividend of $2, placing stock on $8 per 
annum basis, compared with $6 pre- 
viously. 

Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc.—Agreed 
on terms for merger with Stanley Com- 
pany of America. Assets of the two 
companies total $100,000,000 and they 
control nearly 300 theatres. Also seeking 
merger with the Keith-Albee Orpheum 
Corp., which controls Pathe Exchange. 
It is also reported that an alliance with 
Shubert interests is desired. First Na- 
tional Pictures Corporation, which is 
controlled by Stanley Company, op- 
erates nearly 3,000 moving picture 
houses. The terms, subject to approval 
of stockholders, offer to each holder 
of Staniey Company common stock, to 
the extent of 80 per cent. of his hold- 
ings, one share of a new preferred stock 
convertible for two years into Warner 
Brothers common stock ‘at the rate of 
$55 a share for Stanley stock and $125 
a share for Warner Brothers common, 
plus one-tenth of a share of Warner 
Brothers common stock. For the re- 
maining 20 per cent. of Stanley Company 
stock held by shareholders, Warner 
— agree to pay $57.50 a share in 
cash. 

Willys-Overland Co.—Continuing to 
make about 1,200 cars daily, or 6,000 a 
five-day week. A year ago only 1,750 a 
week were being produced. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—Sales for 
first eight months of 1928, $167,680,867; 
Same period 1927, $158,342,543; increase, 








themselves. 


49 Wall Street, New York 





Reserves Have 
Great Earning Power 


NSURANCE COMPANIES, whose common ,4 

stocks underlie INSURANSHARES TRUST CER- 
TIFICATES, by reason of their large list of invest- 
ments are in the nature of Investment Trusts 


Having as a rule a portfolio of several hundred diversi- 
fied securities built up in accordance with laws requir- 
ing adequate reserves, Insurance Companies’ income 
from these investments ALONE amounts to well over 
twice the dividends paid to stockholders. 


When underwriting profits are added to investment in- 
come, substantially TWO-THIRDS OF THE EARN- 
INGS ARE RETAINED IN THE BUSINESS. 


The investment and reinvestment of these constantly 
growing funds, constitute a compounding process that 
has resulted in steadily increasing dividends and appre- 
ciation in market value of stocks. 


This gain for a group of representative insurance stocks 
from 1917 to 1927 averaged over 20% per annum. 


INSURANSHARES TRUST CERTIFICATES represent a pro rata 
beneficial interest in 59 of the leading Insurance Com- 
panies and a few banks, common stocks of which have 
been bought and deposited with the Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company of New York as Trustee. From ap- 
proximately $125 upwards may be invested. 


a for circular giving in detail the character- 
istics of this safe and profitable investment. 


INSURANSHARES CORPORATION 
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Davis, Pietch&Co. 


201-5 Phelps Building 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


925 State Tower Building 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Specialists in 


OIL ROYALTIES 


Circular on Request 





























5.90 per cent. 








r Booklet 


jor Investors 


UR BOOKLET, “8% and Safety,” 
tells the story of the Orange County 
Building and Loan Association, lo- 

cated in prosperous Orlando and Orange 
County, Florida. Assets have grown from 
$11,000 to $8,340,997.81 in six years. 
$641,633.78 has been paid in dividends to 
over 3,000 stockholders. Has always paid 
8%, payable semi-annually. Shares offered 
at par, $100, without bonus or commission 
of any kind. Write for booklet. 





Building & Lean Assn. 
Orlando, Florida 
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scintillates with electric signs! More 
than 25,000 of them are attached 
to the power lines of this company, 
which also maintains a special Sign 
Division for designing, renting, 
installing and servicing electrical 
advertisements. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 
155 consecutive dividends to its stockholders. 
Stock listed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. 

Send for Year Book. 
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What Part 
of My Income 
Can I Lay Aside 


for Life Insurance? 


(CONCRETE FACTS speak 


louder than words. 


Here is the actual program of 
a young man, 28, married, with 
two children. His income is 


$5,000 a year. 


The annual premiums amount 
to about $600, leaving a balance 
of $4,400 for the support of his 
family, an easy proposition for 
ambitious young parents looking 
to the future. 


What does he get for his $600? 


An estate of $30,000, $5,000 to 
be paid in cash at his death, the 
rest held in a trust to pay $100 a 
month to his widow during her 
lifetime, the $25,000 principal to 
go to the children after her death. 


If you are interested in arrang- 
ing an estate for yourself, let us 
help you make your plans to suit 
your own needs. 


INQUIRY BUREAU 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


197 CLARENDON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


1 am interested in building an estate along the 


lines described in your advertisement. Please send 

me further information. 
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in investment securities of public 
service companies supplying 
electricity, gas and transporte 
tion in 23 states. Write for list. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 


COMPANY 


230 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 
New York Milwaukee 
_ Louisville Minneapells 


I SELL PATENTS 


If you wish to add New Products to your 
line, or have a good Patent to sell, write 


"CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established 1900 
773F Garson Ave. 








St. Leuis 
indianapelis 
Riehmond 














» N. Y. 
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Banner Motor Year 


Considerable Depends Upon the Final Quarter But Indica- 
tions Are That 1928 Will Establish a New 
Production Record 


By Walter Boynton 


Detroit Editor, Automotive Daily News 


HAT place history will have to as- 

sign 1928, so far as automotive 
production is concerned, will be determined 
by the story of the last quarter. At this 
writing, September is seen as a month 
close to August in volume, and August was 
outstanding in the whole history of the 
industry. 

With a production of close to 460,000 
cars and trucks, August far surpassed the 
best previous month’s production in the 
United States, October, 1925, when a total 
of 422,111 units was built. September 
schedules, based on programs established 
early in the month, which, in turn, were 
based on a remarkable holding up of vol- 
ume of orders, called for the completion 
of practically 450,000 units. 

Getting away to a bad start, with a 
production of 231,693 units in January and 
one of 323,809 in February, 1928 developed 
good volume in the second quarter, with 
well over 400,000 units in two months and 
very close to that number in June. July’s 
drop to something like 390,000 was fol- 
lowed by the amazing August performance 
and the best indications have been for at 
least a near-repetition in September. 

New Record Probable 

Ts facts are against any reasonable 

prediction of a 5,000,000 unit year. 
If the last half of the year is to equal that 
of the first half, there will have to be 
1,351,702 units made in the four remain- 
ing months. That would mean an average 
output of 337,925, which looks clearly out 
of the question. And if the first half’s per- 
formance should be duplicated, the result 
would be 4,404,293—some distance from 
5,000,000. It is, however, wholly possible 
that 1928 may come in at the finish with 
something like 4,500,000 units as the United 
States production. This would make her 
place in history secure. 

Encouraging reports of production by 
Ford, and the announced programs of every 
other important maker, are among the 
factors seen as tending toward optimism 
about high output. There is little or no 
stocking being done at the present time. 
In fact, a majority of the manufacturers 
announced a reduction of cars in dealers’ 
hands, early in September. 

In the last quarter, too, a number of 
important additions to plant and equipment, 
in the United States, Canada and over- 
seas, will have become available, to swell 
the total not only of domestic production 
but that of the world. It is wholly im- 
probable that the 1928 expansion of facili- 
ties will even approach that of 1927, but 
there has been wide extension. 


E STIMATES that are believed to be 
conservative are that Europe will ab- 
sorb 175,000 units of American production 
this year, compared with about 150,000 in 
1927. The Continent is apparently regain- 
ing her premier place as a customer, which 
she lost in 1925, with Germany seen as the 
best individual buyer. John N. Willys, 
president of Willys-Overland, said that he 
expected the European market to absorb 
between 12 per cent. and 15 per cent. of 


his company’s output this year, which is 
the highest in its history. 

Detroit is continuing her amazing in- 
creases in employment. Early in Septem- 
ber the Employers’ Association reported a 
weekly gain of 5,287, which followed one 
of well above 5,000 in the previous week. 
Employment by the association members 
alone is close to 300,000, a figure never 
before approached and close to 100,000 
more than were working for the same 
industries a year ago. In the ten weeks 
between July 1 and September 8, between 
35,000 and 40,000 men were added to De- 
troit pay-rolls. 

Ford Gains Slowly 

F ORD employment continues to stand 

at close to 120,000 and the enigma of 
the comparatively small optput is as nearly 
impossible of solution as ever. The United 
States production is rising slowly past the 
4,000 mark, with about a quarter as many 
units being produced by Canada and over- 
seas plants. In view of the fact that the 
assembly lines in “this country are all 
reported to be functioning, it is a puzzle 
to determine why the domestic production 
— so comparatively and persistently 
ow. 

General automotive production in Canada 
is seen as steadily rising, with the pre- 
diction of a million cars in 1928. 

Chevrolet produced the 5,000,000th unit 
September 8, several days earlier than it 
was originally thought possible. Present 
facilities of the organization are indicated 
by the fact that the fifth million units were 
built in seven months and eleven days, 
compared with eleven years and three 
months to build the first million cars. The 
fourth million units were built in a little 
less than one year. 


P ACKARD brought out a new line of 
Standard Eights early in September, 
with ten bodies on wheelbases of 126 
inches and 133 inches and a price range of 
$2,435 to $2,835. This was promptly fol- 
lowed by announcement of the new line of 
Custom Eights, in nine body styles on a 
wheelbase of 140 inches, powered with a 
3% x 5 engine. Price range is $3,175 
to $3,850. 

: The new Dodge Senior Six also made 
its appeaarnce early in the month. The 
line has six body types, mounted on a 
120-inch wheelbase chassis, and with prices 
ranging from $1,575 to $1,845. 

Other late lines are the new Kissel 
White Eagle series of Eights and Sixes, 
ranging from $1,595 to $3,885 and sixteen 
new body types of Gardner Straight Eights, 
ranging from $1,295 to $2,395. 

Individual factory production programs 
include those of Chevrolet, at 125,000 a 
month; Buick, 1,330 daily; Chrysler, 1,300 
daily; Hudson-Essex, 1,000 daily; Nash, 
900 daily; Dodge, 1,000 daily, including 
Graham Brothers trucks; Studebaker- 
Erskine, 650 daily; Graham-Paige, 550 
daily; Oldsmobile, 350 daily; Packard, 250 
daily; Hupmobile, 300 daily; Reo, 200 
daily. Cadillac-LaSalle operations are 
running at about 225 daily. 
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September 10, 1928 


$20,000,000 


North American Edison Company 
5'2% Debentures, Series B 


To be dated August 15, 1928 To mature August 15, 1963 


Interest payable February 15 and August 15, without deduction for normal Federal income tax not exceeding 2% per annum. Principal 
and interest payable in New York in United States gold coin. Coupon debentures of $1,000 denomination, registerable as to principal 
only. Redeemable as a whole, or in part by lot, on the fifteenth day of any month on 30 days’ notice, (1) to and including August 15, 
1930 at 104 and interest, with successive reductions in the redemption price of 14 of 1% during each two-year period thereafter to and 
including August 15, 1960, and thereafter until maturity at 100 and interest, and (2) under certain conditions upon sale of certain assets, at 
100 and interest. The indenture is tocontain provision for refund of Pennsylvania personal property tax not exceeding four mills per 
annum. Central Union Trust Company of New ‘York, Trustee. 


The company has agreed to make application in due course to list the Series B debentures on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 





The following information has been summarized by Mr. Edwin Gruhl, President of North American Edison Company, from 
his leller dated September 7, 1928, copies of which may be obtained upon request, and is subject to the more complete 
information contained therein: BUSINESS 


North American Edison Company, organized under the laws of Delaware in March, 1922, as a subsidiary of The 
North American Company, controls through stock ownership important public utility operating companies, 
including The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company, Union Electric Light and Power Company (St. Louis), 
Mississippi River Power Company, The Milwaukee Electric Railway and Light Company, Wisconsin Electric 
Power Company, Wisconsin Gas & Electric Company and Wisconsin Michigan Power Company. The earnings 
of the operating subsidiaries of the company are derived principally from electric light and power business, 
more than 78% of gross earnings and more than 87% of net income from operation during the twelve months 
ended June 30, 1928 having come from that source. 

Consolidated gross earnings of subsidiaries of North American Edison Company, during the period of twelve months 
ended June 30, 1928, represented more than 55& of the consolidated gross earnings of all subsidiaries of The North 
American Company during that period. CAPITALIZATION 

Upon completion of this financing, the capitalization of the company (subject to further conversions of Series A 
debentures into preferred stock after September 5, 1928) will be as follows: 


Authorized Outstanding 
5% Debentures, Series A, due March 1, 1957...........ccceeeeeccees a $18,341,000 
544% Debentures, Series B (this issue)... ..............e0eceeeeees » 20,000,000 
Preferred Stock (without par value), cumulative dividends $6 per 
RI. 5 .s,5o dnc a ceeskcescaehoeeensohoasesacseeay **500,000 shares 266,590 shares 
Common Stock (without par value). ...........ceeseeeecceececeeee 500,000 shares 385,000 shares 


* Additional debentures of any series may be issued subject to,indenture restrictions. 
**183,410 shares reserved against conversion of Series A debentures. 


PURPOSE OF ISSUE 
Proceeds of the sale of this issue of Series B debentures will be used for the payment of unfunded debt of the 
company and for other corporate purposes. EARNINGS 
Consolidated earnings of the company and its subsidiaries for the three years ended December 31, 1927, and the 
twelve months ended June 30, 1928, before deducting interest charges of the company, were as follows: 











12 months ended 
1925 1926 1927 June 30, 1928 
aN 8 oo 6 4s 40 Ok SRASR ERAS SES aan senen $72,563,287 $81,365,671 $83,941,982 $86,205,078 
Operating expenses, maintenance and taxes........ 43,628,873 46,318,534 46,422,188 47,291,544) 
Net income from operation.................+. $28,934,414 $35,047,137 $37,519,794 $38,913,534) 
Interest charges and preferred dividends of sub- } 
sidiaries, and minority interests. ................ 11,372,738 13,213,205 14,443,532 14,714,815 
Balance before depreciation. .................. $17,561,676 $21,833,932 $23,076,262 $24,198,719 
IN oo oro sets 60.6 ons oes csnsceesiacacese 7,396,579 8,372,945 8,770,941 |} 8,859,469 
Balance before deducting interest charges of 
North American Edison Company........... $10,165,097 $13,460,987 $11,305,321 $15,339,250 
Annual interest uirement on debentures to be 
outstanding, as shown above. ............-..++++ $2,017,050 


The above balance of $15,339,250 for the twelve months ended June 30, 1928 is more than 7) times the annual 
interest requirement of $2,017,050 on the $38,341,000 principal amount of debentures of the company to be out- 
standing, as shown above, upon completion of this financing. 








We offer these debentures for delivery uf, when and as issued and accepted by us, subject lo the approval 
of legal proceedings by counsel. It isexpected that delivery will be made on or about September 20, 
1928, in the form of temporary debentures, or interim receipts of Dillon, Read & Co. 





Price 100 and interest 


Dillon, Read & Co. 
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NEOT[EUM 


FLEXIBLE-STAINLESS-REVERSIBLE 
NON-GLARING — NON-BREAKABLE 


| 0) OS) (Gis 0) BT 


Preserve your new desk tops— 
renew the old ones with these dis- 
tinctive Neo-Leum Tops. Cut to fit, 
they are simply laid on. They en- 
hance the appearance of any desk 
and office; make writing easier; 
and are restful to the eyes. Re- 
turn many times their original cost 
through elimination of depreciation. 
Neo-Leum on duty in thousands 
of offices relieving eye strain, fur- 
thering efficiency and comfort, and 
protecting equipment. Write today 
for complete facts and 

attractive prices. a 
Neo-Leum Tops are widely 


Imitated but never Dupli- .. 
cated! ‘ 





















Wagemaker Co., Dept. A, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part 
kindly furnish Full Facts and attractive prices 
on Neo-Leum Tops. 
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Properly 


Developed 
Foremen SS. 


Pay BIG Dividends 


By THOS. B. FORDHAM 
Works Manager, The Frigidaire Corp. 


B IGGER dividends—that’s what every 
executive is after. He’s constantly 
seeking ways and means of getting 
them. Yet, in his search, he often over- 
looks the factory foremen as a source 
of extra profits. 
How about your foremen? Are they left to shift 
for themselves as mere cogs in the machine? 
If so, their influence for good is negligible. But 
develop them properly and they become one of 
your most valuable assets. 





Developing foremen is not a difficult job. With 
a Foremen’s Club in your factory, astonishing 
results can be attained in a comparatively short 
time. This is the method now employed by 
Brown & Sharpe, Peerless Motor, General Elec- 
tric, Frigidaire and scores of other large and 
small industrial organizations. 


FREE BOOKS! 


If you are interested in learning more about 
this new way to extra profits that has been 
adopted so widely, we invite you to investigate 
the results being accomplished by the National 
Association of Foremen through individual Fac- 
tory Foremen’s Clubs. Everything is explained 
in an interesting booklet just off the press. May 
we send you one of these booklets—and a copy 
of the Foremen’s Magazine—without cost or 
obligation on your part? A note on your busi- 
ness letterhead brings both by return mail. 


National Association of Foremen 
E. H. TINGLEY, Secretary, 1248 U. B. Building 


Dayton, Ohio 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Building Less Regular 


Falling Off in Rate of Advance Shown Rather Generally 
Though Current Year May Still Set New High Record 


By Frank E. Perley 


NEW trend is discernible in the 
A construction industry as the last 

quarter of the current year starts. 
It would not be exact to describe this new 
trend as disturbing, but what it seems to 
indicate is a more pronounced recession 
from the abnormal activity of recent 
months than had been looked for. The 
change is important in its bearing on the 
year’s total volume of work, being distinct 
enough to justify predictions that the final 
months of 1928 will not come up to earlier 
expectations. 

The year’s volume of construction is 
likely to go ahead of any preceding records 
despite recent developments, but the 1928 
increase over last year’s total will not be 
so impressive as was believed probable a 
few months back. 


Lower Rate of Gain 


D URING the first eight months of this 
year construction contracts awarded 
in the United States reached a volume in 
excess of five billions of dollars. That 
represented a gain of approximately $250,- 
000,000 over the corresponding period of 
1927 and foreshadowed a total for the year 
of more than seven and a half billions of 
dollars. Few leaders in the industry now 
expect the final figures to be much below 
that total, but at the same time few of 
them now expect quite as large a volume 
of work during October, November and 
December as seemed assured only a few 
weeks ago. 

The changed trend in the situation was 
revealed when construction statistics for 
August became available. These showed a 
marked falling off in contemplated pro- 
jects, not merely here and there but quite 
generally through the country. The only 
notable exceptions were in the Middle 
Atlantic States and in the Northwest. 
F. W. Dodge Corporation reports the de- 
crease in contemplated work at eleven per 
cent., as compared with August a year ago 
in thirty-seven Eastern States, and the per- 
centage would have been considerably 
greater but for gains reported in the two 
sections mentioned in the preceding sen- 
tence. 

In the New England States the con- 
templated projects reported during August 
were 18 per cent. less than for the same 
month last year; in New York State and 
Northern New Jersey 9 per cent. less; in 
Western Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky 32 per cent. less; in 
the Central Western States of Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Wisconsin, Southern Michi- 
gan, Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Nebraska 19 per cent. less; in the South- 
eastern group of states 9 per cent. less, 
and in Texas 47 per cent. less. These 
figures become impressive when it is kept 
in mind that the Pacific Coast States for 
many months past have reported less activ- 
ity than a year ago. 

As a partial offset to these prospective 
losses a gain of 43 per cent. in contemplated 
new work is reported from Eastern Penn- 
sylvania, Southern New Jersey, Maryland, 
Delaware, Virginia and the District of 


Columbia, along with a gain of 7 per cent, 
in Minnesota, North and South Dakota 
and Northern Michigan. 


HAT a remarkable pace the con- 

struction industry has maintained dur- 
ing the current year is shown by a study 
of the records made up to the first of 
September. Until recently a total con- 
struction volume costing five billions of 
dollars would have constituted a yearly 
record of impressive proportions. No other 
eight consecutive months ever equaled it, 
and the increase over the corresponding 
total for last year is calculated at 6 per 
cent. Contracts actually awarded during 
August call for an ultimate expenditure of 
close to $570,000,000 in the entire country, 
but that is $30,000,000 to $35,000,000 below 
the total for August last year. 

In looking ahead to the probable develop- 
ments in the industry during the remaining 
months of 1928, too much stress cannot be 
laid on what happened through October, 
November and December a year ago. A 
remarkable record was made then. For 
one thing, there was a determined move- 
ment among builders to test the possibilities 
of Winter construction on a large scale. 
These efforts met with success, thus giving 
assurance to employers and employees 
alike that the old custom of holding con- 
struction in check during the cold months 
need be followed no longer. All-year build- 
ing operations now are recognized as en- 
tirely feasible. The Chairman of the Sea- 
sonal Operations Committee of the New 
York Building Congress, Benjamin H. 
Wait, declared his committee’s study proves 
that a twelve-months building program is 
desirable, practicable and profitable. 


Winter Building 


“Many of the largest building organiza- 
tions operating in the eastern United 
States,” Mr. Wait states, “have concen- 
trated on continuous production of build- 
ings and have reached the point where 
lay-offs due to weather are no greater in 
Winter than in Summer.” This may seem 
a startling observation, but it is, never- 
theless, substantially accurate. The usual 
Winter depression in building can be 
avoided and every branch of the industry 
and allied interests benefited by continuous 
operation. The owner gets earlier rentals, 
better quality workmanship, and lower 
costs of materials. 


HOSE who contemplate building 

operations next year would undoubt- 
edly benefit from earlier returns on their 
investments, lower costs and better work- 
manship if they would take advantage of 
the usual dull period which may be ex- 
pected a few months hence. Structurally, 
building operations can go through cold 
weather without any risk if ordinary pre- 
cautions are taken, the cost of which is 
offset by the benefits to owner, builder 
and labor. There remains only the bogey 
of tradition against winter building. It is 
a fallacy which modern building methods 
have relegated to the past.” 
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Industrial 
Booklets 


The following booklets, pamphlets, etc., 
will be sent free on request by the com- 
panies mentioned. 


Facts Tell the Story—Interested ex- 
ecutives may have, on inquiry, a con- 
fidential survey of the Kansas City area, 
outlining the extent of the market and 
the economical advantages of local man- 
ufacture. Write to Industrial Commit- 
tee, Room 312, Chamber of Commerce, 
Kansas City, Missouri, for “The Book- 
let of Kansas City Facts.” 

Industrial Prosperity—A result of fore- 
casting and planning. A copy of the 
booklet, Forecasting and Planning, will 
be mailed if the request is directed to 
Department A-9, General Motors Cor- 
poration, Broadway at 57th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

“Ss Great Advantages”—Is the caption 
of a booklet offered by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Erie, Pa., telling of dis- 
tribution and marketing advantages of 
Erie as an industrial location. 

“P.O. J.” Sugar—P. O. J. (Proefsta- 
tion Oost Java) crossed with American 
sugar, we are told, rescued the Louisiana 
crop. Dahlberg Sugar Cane Industries, 
645 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois will send booklets telling about 


‘the results obtained with P. O. J. canes 


in Louisiana and Florida, on application. 

Chattanooga, the Dynamo of Dixie— 
The slogan of the enterprising Chat- 
tanooga Community Association. Write 
to L. J. Wilhoite, Director, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee for the illustrated booklet, 
“Scenic, Historic and Industrial Chat- 
tanooga.” 

Increase Your Margin of Profit.——The 
Elliott-Fisher division of General Office 
Equipment Corporation, 342 Madison 
Avenue, New York, offers information 
in its method of surer business control 
through a simple, unified plan of daily 
reports. 

Gain New Vigor With Ultra-Violet 
Rays—The efficacy of ultra-violet and 
infra-red rays, as produced by the Car- 
boray Arc Lamp, are explained in liter- 
ature sent free on request to Cincinnati 
Automatic Machine Co., Dept. 42, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Imprinted Advertising—The Wahl 
Eversharp Company will send to ex- 
ecutives its booklet of tested sales pro- 
motion plans “Twelve Ways to More 
Business.” Inquire of the Advertising 
Specialty Department, The Wahl Com- 
pany, 1800 Roscoe Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Reducing Overhead to Profit—The Ac- 
counting Machine Division of The Na- 
tional Cash Register Company will tell 
to those interested the experience of 
firms who have shifted overhead costs 
to profits following the installation of 
National Accounting Machines. 

Strowger P-A-X—the Private Auto- 
matic Exchange—Built by. Automatic 
Electric, Inc., 1001 West Van Buren 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. This company 
is ready to furnish detailed information 
On its service to business. ' 

Insurance Protection—The Provident 
Mutual Life Insurance Company invites 
you to communicate with its nearest 





Capital Stocks and Surplus 


ing reserves 





Associated Gas and Electric Company 


CUncorporated under the Laws of the State of New York, U. S. A.) 





CAPITALIZATION 
August, 1928 


Equity Stocks, 2,274,691 shares without par 
value: 700,000 shares Class A Stock and 
300,000 shares Class B Stock at liquidation 
price $35 a share; 1,274,691 shares Common 
Stock at stated value plus surplus but exclud- 


$45,648,607 





Funded Debt 


and 5% Gold Debenture Bonds. 


Cumulative Preferred Stocks, including all 
Convertible Obligations which are now or 
shortly convertible at Company’s option 

into preferred stocks, all of equal rank, 
855,984 shares without par value: 
shares $3.50 Dividend Series at liquidation 

price $50 a share, and 302,883 

Dividend Series, 285,638 shares $6.50 Divi- 

dend Series and 116,741 shares $7 Dividend 

Series at liquidation price of $100 a share..... 


444% and 5%4% Convertible Gold Debentures 


shares $6 


150,722 


78,062,300 $123,710,907 


88,854,200 





companies, 


the public 


The aggregate of funded debt and stocks of underlying 
including $17,979,500 of Associated Electric 
Company 444% Gold Bonds, due 1958, outstanding with 


$ 48,921,278 





Harris, Forbes & Co. 
FREDERICK S. BURROUGHS 

Harris, Forbes & Co. 
JOHN M. DALY 

Vice-President 


HENRY D. FITCH 
Vice-President 


| CHARLES W. BEALL 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


FREDERICK T. HEPBURN 

F. T. Hepburn & Co. 

HOWARD C. HOPSON 
Vice-President and Treasurer 
SANFORD J. MAGEE 

Vice-President and General Manager 
JOHN I. MANGE 

President 


FARIS R. RUSSELL 
Vice-President, National Bank of Commerce in New York 


CONSOLIDATED EARNINGS FROM 1927 ANNUAL REPORT 


























Gross Earnings and Other I $35,296,741 
Operating Expenses, Maintenance and Taxes......... 18,264,655 
Net Earnings $17,032,086 
Fixed Charges and Other Income Deductions........... 9,074,703 
Net Income $ 7,957,383 
Dividends on Preferred Stock 3,453,507 
Balance $ 4,503,876 
Provision for Replacement and Renewalls.................. 1,698,731 
Balance $ 2,805,145 
Class A Priority Dividends ($2.00 per share).......... “ 975,714 


Remainder for Other Dividends and Surplus.... $ 1,829,431 


Copies of Annual Report for 1927 and Balance Sheet at May 31, 
1928 reflecting recent financing of Associated Gas and 
Electric Company are now ready. 





61 Broadway, New York City 
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y) FULL 
Q) O PAID 
CERTIFICATES 


DIVIDENDS PAID JANUARY AND 
JULY IN CASH 
Installment shares and prepaid certifi- 
cates participating and compounded, earn- 
ing 10%. Strict State supervision; re- 
quired by law to invest all funds in first 
mortgages on improved real estate; exempt 
from Federal Income Tax up to $300.00 
annually; fast growing company, splendid 
financial statement. Write for literature. 
MIDLAND BUILDING AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 
Santa Fe Building 
Dallas, Texas 
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Bank & Insurance Stocks 


Write for BTI 


Guttag Bros. 


16 Exchange Place New York 

















Forbes urges its investor-readers to do business with firms 
represented in its pages, thus avoiding the pitfalls of doing 
business with unreliable firms. 


Mention of “Forbes” 


insures good service 




























































In Every 
Investment 


Problem 


We offer our custom- 

ers unbiased judg- 

ment based upon 

up-to-date analysis 

and the experience 
of 104 years. 


CHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 
FOUNDED 1824 


Main Office: 165 Broadway 




















September 15, 1928 





MUIR & LOOMIS 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Curb Market (Associate) 


39 Broadway New York 


HE undersigned announce the for- 
mation of the above firm for the 
transaction of a general brokerage busi- 
ness in stocks, bonds and cotton. 


GEORGE A. MUIR 


STILLMAN W. LOOMIS 


Telephone 


Whitehall 6910 
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representative for counsel on a program 
of insurance protection. 

Power Rates in Southern California— 
The cheapness of power is a major ad- 
vantage to industry in Southern Cali- 
fornia. The Southern California Edison 
encourages inquiries on industrial op- 
portunities and power rates in Southerr 
California. Address W. D. Frost, Com- 
mercial Manager, 1000 Edison Building, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dallas—The Distribution Center—This 
booklet together with various other 
books all giving important and interest- 
ing data about the territory, is of inter- 
est to all executives considering reloca- 
tion or expansion of their plants. Ad- 
dress Industrial Dallas, Inc., 1125 Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building, Dallas, Texas. 

Profitable Business Control—A handy 
little booklet giving in detail the ad- 
vantages of visible records with special 
reference to the Acme Systems. Ad- 
dress Acme Card System Company, 116 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 

Hendey Machine Tools—The impor- 
tance of modern machines and methods. 
Send for catalogue and descriptive lit- 
erature to Hendey Machine Company, 
Torrington, Conn. 

Communicating Control and Signalling 
Systems—Designed and built by the 
Automatic Electric Company, Inc., 1001 
West Van Buren Street, Chicago, IIl. 
Send for descriptive literature. 

Vending Machines—For any and all 
purposes, merchandise or service. For 
information address Doehler Die Casting 
Co., 386 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

The Economy of a Motorized Sales 
Force—A book of valuable information 
compiled from the experience of fleet 
owners. Ask for copy. Address Dodge 
Brothers, Inc., Dept. FM 7900 Joseph 
Campau Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 

Prove Your Sales Story With Movies 
—There is scarcely a sales talk that can 
not be enhanced in value by the addition 
of moving picture presentation of the 
subject. The DeVry Corporation, 1103 
Center Street, Chicago, IIll., will be glad 
to send informative literature on the 
subject. 

Material Handling — The booklet 
“Moving is 90% of the Making,” issued 
by Louden Machinery Company, 1709 
West Avenue, Fairfield, Iowa, is an 
illuminating introduction to the improved 
modern way of handling materials in 
factories. 

A Book on General Building—Execu- 
tives with building plans or problems will 
find the Everett Winters book on con- 
struction charts and progress invaluable. 
Address Everett Winters Company, East 
Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan. 

Hyatt Roller Bearings — There is 
strength and economy in frictionless 
Machinery. Address Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ing Company, Newark, N. J., for infor- 
mative literature. 

Water Systems and Water Softeners— 
A free advisory service is maintained by 
The Duro Company, Dayton, Ohio, who 
will send a catalogue and other informa- 
tion on request. 

Forging Ahead In Business—Free on 
request by addressing Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute, 583 Astor Place, New 
York. 

Pointers In Planning An Office—A 
handsome 16-page booklet giving infor- 
mation on office appointments, furniture, 
etc. Address Clemetsen Co., 3419 Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, III. 
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New York Has “Robot” 
Power Plant 


HE New York Edison Company has 
T recently put into service an electric 
distributing station that operates without 
a human being within its walls. The new 
station will ultimately be able to supply 
power sufficient to light the homes of about 
300,000 families. 

The “robot” plant, one of the largest 
distributing stations in the world, will be 
controlled from another station three miles 
away. The distant operator will not only 
be able to manipulate the mechanism of the 
manless station, but will be informed at all 
times of its condition. 

If the new station were not operated 
automatically it would require the presence 
of from twelve to eighteen men working 
in three shifts of four or six men each. 


Operated by Dots and Dashes 


The operator three miles away can open 
or close any switch, placing in service the 
various transformers and circuits, simply 
by pressing keys which send over wires 
electric impulses of the dot and dash system 
used in telegraphy. He will receive auto- 
matic signals from the station which will 
inform him whether the equipment is func- 
tioning properly. 

The control system was devised by 
engineers of the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company and adapted 
for the New York Edison Company by 
the Edison company’s engineers. The first 
supervisory control system of the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany was put in successful operation in 
1921 in the company’s laboratory. 





Government Financing 


S a testimony to official cognizance 

of higher prices for credit, the Treas- 
ury Department has raised its interest rate 
on new certificates of indebtedness to 4% 
per cent., compared with a rate of only 
3% per cent. on the preceding short-term 
Treasury issue. The rate of 4% per cent. 
is the highest paid on this type of financ- 
ing since 1924. 

The issue was slightly over $500,000,000 
of certificates of indebtedness to mature 
in 9 months. The proceeds will be used 
partly in meeting the maturity of nearly 
$1,000,000,000 of Third Liberty Loan 
Bonds which became payable on Septem- 
ber 15th, 1928. In this case the Treasury 
is paying a higher rate of interest on its 
new offering than on the 4%4’s which are 
being redeemed, but the new offering is, 
of course, merely temporary financing. 
The Third Liberty Loan Bonds were ac- 
cepted on subscriptions for the new cer- 
tificates. Reception for the Government 
issue was very good and the total amount 
was highly over-subscribed. 





Annual Trade Report 


NITED STATES’ excess of $1,250,- 
000 exports over imports in fiscal 
year ended June 30, last, was larger than 
in any fiscal year since 1920-21, according 
to Department of Commerce. Unusual 
size of this visible trade balance was due 
mainly to excess of exports of gold total- 
ing $498,000,000 for the period. 
Excess of merchandise exports over 
merchandise imports was $731,000,000, 


against $716,000,000 in the preceding year. 





STATEMENTS JULY Ist, 1928 





Assets 
Bonds and Stocks......... 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage 
EE MINIS 5 <0n0:0)4:5'0.0-8.6:0:-400:6 
AIRES rere anre 


Premiums in Course of Col- 
MEY Siocoss ak daibess oa 





$32,410,076.04 


Company of America 


Liabilities 


$21,061,751.62 Premium Reserve.......... 


1,619,000.00 
5,000,000.00 

Reserve for Taxes and other 
ceased ~ -peeirreee 


| 
National Liberty Insurance 


Capital... $2,000,000.00 
Net Surplus 18,758,100.02 
Surplus te Policyholders... 


2,535,225.51 
37,840.57 
1,757.80 


Increase in Net Surplus 


Jan. Ist, 1928 to July 1st, 1928 (after payment of dividends) $4,068,606.92 | 





{ 

I Assets 
Bends and Stocks......... 

I Mortgages eeeee eeeeeccee 
Call Loans...... eeeercece 


Cash 

Collateral Loans .......... 

Premiums in Course of Col- 
BOOREOM «6 ccc cc cccscecee 

Interest Accrued and Rents. . 

Real Estate....... eccccece 





The Baltimore American 
Insurance Company 


of NEW YORK 


Liabilities 
00 Premium Reserve ......... 
1,000,000.00 Reserve for Losses......... 


872,085.65 Reserve for Taxes and other 
Liabilities ..........20- 


Capital ... $1,000,000.00 
Net Surplus 4,151,670.27 
4,364.47 Surplus to Pelicyholders. eis 


$7,668,136.45 


Increase in Net Surplus 


Jan. Ist, 1928 to July Ist, 1928 (after payment of dividends) $817,495.45 








Assets 
Bonds and Stocks........ 
Mortgages ....-+-eececees 
GOO ccccccccvcccrcseses 
Premiums in Course of Col- 
] Hectiom « s wccccccccccces 
Interest Accrued and Rents. . 
| Real Estate ......0e- eocce 





Peoples Netional 
Fire Insurance Company 


of DELAWARE j 
Liabilities )' 
$4,050,341.12 Premium Reserve.......... $1,462,393.89 
140,150.00 Reserve for Losses........ 246,744.00 |i 
653,283.24 Reserve for Taxes and other 
MARONNOD 05.0.6 0 60% 2006 0 237,000.00 If 
231,897.90 Capital... $1,000,000.00 , 
5,885.78 Net Surplus 2,217,568.05 
82,147.90 Surplus to Policyholders... 3,217,568.05 l 
$5,163,705.94 $5,163,705.94 |p 


Increase in Net Surplus 


Jan. Ist, 1928 to July 1st, 1928 (after payment of dividends) $530,908.44 





COMBINED LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION EXCEED $93,000,000 |] 








$32,410,076.04 1 


mn 








$9,826,847.02 
1,050,129.00 


775,000.00 


20,758,100.02 


$1,967,901.18 
311,565.00 


237,000.00 


5,151,670.27 |fl! 


$7,668,136.45 
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Dividends for Lucky Stockholders | 
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BY 


Interest begins 


the day of depostt 


A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


at the rate of 4% per annum 
has been declared payable on 
or after October 15, 1928 





SEAMEN'’S BANK 
for SAVINGS 





74° Wall Street “New York 





AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND No. 118 
COMMON DIVIDEND No. 104 

There have been this day declared a divi- 
dend of one and three-quarters percent (134%) 
on the Preferred Stock and a dividend of One 
and One-Half Dollars ($1.50) per share on 
the Common Stock without par value, of this 
Company, payable Monday, October 1, 1928, 
to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness Friday, September 14, 1928. 

Checks will be mailed to stockholders by 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 

G. R. SCANLAND, Vice-President. 
H. C. WICK, Secretary 
New York, September 5, 1928. 

NoTICcCE TO STOCKHOLDERS: The dividend 
above declared on the Common Stock will be 
paid only with respect to the now-authorized 
no-par-value shares of such stock and will oz 
be paid with respect to such of the previously- 
authorized par-value shares as shall remain 
unexchanged on the record date, 


ame TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


156th Dividend 
Tue regular quarterly 
dividend of Two Dollars 
@ and Twenty-Five Cents 
“ie _— ($2.25) per share will be 
aid on October 15, 1928, to stock- 
olders of record at the close of bus- 
iness on September 20, 1928. 


H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 











LEHIGH VALLEY COAL SALES CO. 
New York, Sept. 14th, 1928. 
The Board of Directors of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Sales Company have declared a dividend of 
ninety cents per share, payable October Ist, 
1928, to those stockholders of the company who 
are holders of full-share certificates of stock, 
registered on the company’s books at the close 
of business, Sept. 17th, 1928. Checks will be 


= 
. J. BURTON, Sccretary and Treasurer. 


POSTAL TELEGRAPH AND CABLE 
CORPORATION 
New York, September 12, 1928. 
The Directors of the Postal Telegraph and 
Cable Corporation at their meeting September 
12, 1928, authorized the quarterly dividend of 
1%% on the 7% Non-cumulative Preferred Stock, 
payable October 1, 1928, to Stockholders of record 
September 21, 1928. 
E. de C. JAMES, Treasurer. 








WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 


& MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
A Quarterly picitend of 2% oe per share) 
on the PREFERRE oe of this Company 
= be paid — 15, 

Dividend of 2% (1.005 per share) on the 
COMMON STOCK of this Company for 4 
quarter ending September 30, 1928, will be paid 
October 31, 1928. 

Both Dividends are 


we to Stockholders 
of record as of “oe 


BAETZ, —— 
New York, ee. is, 1928. 





The WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 
New York, September 11, 1928. 
DIVIDEND NO. 

A dividend of TWO PER CENT on the Cap- 
ital Stock of this Company has been declared 
payable on the 15th day of October next, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on the 25th day of September, 1928. 

The transfer books will remain open. 

K. HUNTINGTON, Treasurer. 





INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
New York, August 29, 1928. 

foo Bosct of on tors has @ regular 
terly dividend of one and three-q riers Der cent %) 
on the Cumulative 1% Preferred vBtock of this commune, 
and a regular quarterly dividend of one and one-half 
per cent 1%%) on the Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock 
of any for the current quarter, payable October 
15, 1928, to y ialders of record at the close of business 

Sep mber 20, 1928. 
s to be mailed. Transfer books will not close. 
SHEP , Vice-Pr: and Tr 











INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND 


TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 


New York, September 13, 1928. 
The Directors of the International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corporation, at their meeting 
September 13th, authorized the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 14% payable October 15, 1928, 
to stockholders of record September 21, 1928. 
H. B. ORDE, Treasurer. 





ELECTRIC BOND AND SHARE CoO. 
PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 92 
The regular quarterly dividend of one and one- 
half (1%%) per cent on the Preferred Stock of 
ELECTRIC BOND AND SHARE COMPANY 
has been declared for payment on November 1, 
1928, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business October 13, 1928. 
A. C. RAY, Treasurer. 








THE UNITED LIGHT 
AND POWER COMPANY 


BANKER’S_ BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Board of Directors of The United Light and 
Power Company has declared the following divi- 
dends on the stocks of the company: 

A quarterly dividend of $1.63 per share on 
Class ‘“‘A’”? Preferred Stock payable October 1, 
1928, to stockholders of record September 15, 1928. 

A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share on 
Class ‘“‘B’”? Preferred Stock payable October 1, 
1928, to stockholders of record September 15, 1928. 

A dividend of 60¢ per share on old Class “A” 
and Class “‘B’’ Common Stocks payable November 
1, 1928, to stockholders of record October 15, 1928. 

A dividend of 12¢ per share on new Class “A” 
and Class ‘“‘B’”? Common Stocks payable November 
1, 1928, to stockholders of record October 15, 1928. 

Stock Transfer books will not be closed. 


L. H. HEINKE, Secretary. 
Chicago, September 4, 1928. 





Electric Bond & Share Securities Corporation 
Capital Stock Dividend 

A dividend of 25 cents per share on the capi- 

tal stock of the Electric Bond & Share Securi- 

ties Corporation has been declared for payment, 

October 15, 1928, to stockohlders of record 


September 17, 1928. 
A. C. RAY, Treasurer. 


Puts 
Calls 


Spreads 


Guaranteed by Members of the 
New York Stock Exchange 











May be utilized as insur- 
ance to protect margin 
accounts; to supplement 
margin; and in place of 
stop orders. 

Profit possibilities and 
other important features 


are described in Circular 
F. Sent free on request. 


Quotations furnished on 
all listed securities. 


S. H. Wilcox ae Co. 


Established 1917 


39 Broadway New ww Youk 
Telephone: Whiteball 10350 

















Reliable Brokers 


FORBES readers may take ad- 
vantage of our service to in- 
quire, without cost, regarding 
security brokers with whom 
they can safely do business. 


Investors Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Investment 
Booklets 


The following booklets and other informa- 
tion will be sent free on request by the 
firms mentioned. 


Stock Market Profits (Making Money 
with Money)—An interesting and au- 
thoritative booklet, describing thor- 
oughly tested and successful methods 
to employ in obtaining stock market 
profits. Sent free on request by the 
American Institute of Finance, 260 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston. Ask for booklet 
FSP. 

The Bache Review—Will keep you in- 
formed on the main subjects, important 
to your own business, which will affect 
the commercial and financial situation. 
Sent for three months without charge. 
Address J. S. Bache & Co., 42 Broadway, 
New York. 

The Oldest Type of Investment in 
Modern Form—Is the title of an inter- 
esting booklet for the conservative bond 
buyer. Ask for booklet ND-8. Address 
A. B. Leach & Co. Inc., 57 William 
Street, New York. 

Odd Lot Trading—A circular on the 
advantages of diversification in investing, 
issued by John Muir & Co., members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 50 
Broadway, New York. Ask for booklet 
F-346. 

Security Salesmanship—the Profes- 
sion—An interesting 24-page booklet cov- 
ering the subject and also outlining in 
detail the course of study along these 
lines. Sent free upon request by Bab- 
son Institute, FG-1, Babson Park, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Weekly Financial Review — Giving 
developments in the stock market, with 
a special report on the United States 
Steel Corporation in the current issue. 
Sent free by Prince & Whitely, members 
New York Stock Exchange, 25 Broad 
Street, New York. Offices in Chicago 
and Cleveland. 

Cities Service Stock—Information on 
the special reinvestment feature of this 
stock will be sent free by Henry L. Do- 
herty & Company, 60 Wall Street, New 
York. 

Group Banking—An interesting circu- 
lar on this form of investment is embod- 
ied in circular F-13 issued by American 
Financial Holding Corporation, 50 
Broadway, New York. 

Handbook on Trading Methods—And 
market letter sent free on request by 
Chisholm & Chapman, members New 
York Stock Exchange, 52 Broadway, 
New York. 

Moody’s Ratings—For information on 
this service address Moody’s Investors 
Service, 65 Broadway, New York. 

Prudence Bonds—A booklet describ- 
ing this form of investment—accumulat- 
ing a competency with a regular monthly 
payment—will be sent on request by The 
Prudence Company, Inc., 331 Madison 
\venue, New York. 

The Ideal Investment—This booklet 
describes the various power and light 
companies’ stocks and bonds in which 
they deal, and will be sent on request by 
Thompson Ross & Co., 29 So. LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, II. 

Making Money in Stocks—Also cur- 
rent market bulletin issued by Invest- 
ment Research Bureau, Div. 260, Au- 
burn, N. Y. 
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340 Madison Avenue 





“INVESTING 
$10,000 Sensibly 


— And Making It Do The 
| WORK of $12,000” 


Is the title of an interesting booklet 
which was originally the answer to a 
client’s inquiry as to how dependable 
regular income and safety of principal 
could be obtained without foregoing 
the benefits of long-term stock market 
appreciation. 


A copy will be gladly sent on 
request for booklet G-15, 


NATIONAL AMERICAN 
SECURITIES COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
National American Building 














Tel. Murray Hill 5100 





























The value of financial advisory counsel is proved 
by the increase of capital, over a period of 
years, which its recommendations tead to. Digest 


counsel holds the record of 33.9% increase in 


stock profits last year alone. 


The successful advisory counsel of the Digest is 

based on our famous Weighted Average of 

authoritative opinions—scientifically developed 
by Gage P. Wright. It weights the 
opinions of 35 leading economists ac- 
cording to their past accuracies. The 
result is the net opinion of stock mar- 
ket trends. 


Let the Digest point out new and sub- 
stantial opportunities for you. Send 
for a free acquaintance copy contain- 
ing valuable information on the prob- 
able future trend of security prices. 





The Business fconomicDigest 
Gage P. Wright Pres 
342 Madison Ave. NewYork NY 


Without obligation to me, mail me a_ current 
Digest. I should like to become familiar with 
your famous Weighted Average method. 


OE sanviavescecbadpeasnesenegbaessasenmeie 























Forbes urges its investor-read- 
ers to do business with firms rep- 
resented on its pages, thus avoid- 
ing the pitfalls of doing business 
with unreliable firms. 





Gain new vigor 






















with ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS 


Renew health at its source—the blood 
cells, the nerve centers, the internal 
glands. Put new strength and 
vigor into every part of the body 
by means of Nature’s greatest 
remedial agent—the ultra- 
violet and infra-red 

rays of sunshine. 
Marvelous results 
are being ob- 
tained 






Science 
has come 
to the relief of 
mankind by de- 
veloping the CAR- 
BORAY Arc Lamp, 
which reproduces the full 
spectrum of the sun’s rays. 
Ten minutes a day with this 
lamp builds health, beauty, strength, 
vitality in a natural way Aches, pains 
Paye§6©and diseases are revitalized. The blood 
oo courses through the veins with renewed vigor. 
It tones up the entire system, clears the skin, 
builds resistance to disease. 
Find out now what this modern health-builder 
will do for_you. Write today for interesting 









literature— 


CINCINNATI AUTOMATIC 
MACHINE CO. 
Dept. 42 Cincinnati, Ohio 


CARBORA 





MAIL THIS NOW 


U etestanatt Automatie Machine Ce., 7 
l Dipt. 42, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Please send me full details about your wonderful 
| new Carboray Arc Lamp, including easy payment 
pian, 
| PED ok tip tenet Gh b> tasédchhansstnsvaratcccasdecad 
{| ADDRESS ........cseceeesecsececcecceeccccececs 
Rescecgear b4ANG CKD SOsSw00 0c OSES SE ie iisnicenme aot 7 
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‘The porch is like an ocean trip 
without the pitch and roll’’ 


It’s going to take real will-power to leave this place for 
a stuffy office. I don’t think Mary and the children ever 
enjoyed a vacation more. Of course, the seashore is always 
good—with the sun, and the air, and the whole beach for 
the children to play on. But it takes a hotel like this to 
make you feel at home. .. . It’s a large place, I guess, 
though I really don’t know much about the inside (except 
the dining-room). I spend most of my time on the Ocean 
Deck with a steamer robe across my knees—reading to 
Mary or sleeping. Yes, sleeping! I came here for a rest! 


v7 LA vy 


If you are interested in Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, we will 
gladly send you a booklet describing it more completely. 


CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


American Plan 
LEEDs AND Lippincorr ComPpANY 














HOW TO FINANCE 
HOME LIFE 


By Elwood Lloyd, IV. 
Financial Editor, Los Angeles Evening Herald 


Financial and Real Estate Terms Defined— 
Budgets and Systems—Building A Home— 
Adequate Life Insurance—Analyzing Securi- 
ties—Investing Accumulated Funds—Provid- 
ing for Old Age—Wills, Trusts, Estates. 


Price $2.50 Postage Prepaid 
Order from 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
120 FIFTH AVENUE - - - - - - - NEW YORK,N. Y. 
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FORBES for October 1, 1928 














Forbes pays $5 for the best story 
published in each tssue and presents 
a Forbes book for each story used. 


Meeting Competition 


Ikey and Mikey, merchants, were 
rivals. It was during good health week 
that Ikey felt he had silenced his rival 
in advertising. Early Monday morning 
he displayed his erudition and a brilliant 
sign bearing the Latin inscription: 
MENS SANA IN CORPORE SANO 

But he had underestimated Mikey. For 
in less than three hours the front of 
Mikey’s store was graced with a large 
sign bearing these words: 

MENS SANA IN CORPORE SANE— 
AND WOMENS TOO 


—$5 prize to Eugene Albert, Danville, 
Ky. 
ek * 


A Cheerful Giver 


“T’ve come to ask you if you'll sub- 
scribe to. this deserving charity.” 

“Certainly, I'll give you this check 
now.” 

“But, it isn’t signed.” 

“TI know. I wish to remain 
anonymous !”—Prize of Forbes book to 
Robert Kahn, Chicago, IIl. 


* * * 


Encouragement 


A preacher had been beaten badly on 
the links by a parishioner thirty years 
his senior and was rather disgruntled. 

“Cheer up,” his opponent said. “Re- 
member, you win at the finish. You'll 
probably be burying me some day.” 

“Even then,” said the preacher, “it will 
be your hole.”—Prize of Forbes book 
to W. A. Carpo, Detroit, Mich. 


* * *& 


In the A. E. F. 


On the occasion of a dinner on the 
50th anniversary of the All-America 
Cables, J. L. Merrill, the president, re- 
lated the following story: 

A veteran of the World War on being 
asked to give his experiences, said: 

“I did not like it at all. They took me 
away to camp and they gave me a bath, 
then they took away my clothes and 
gave me a uniform, and they took away 
my name and gave me a number. And 
the first Sunday morning I was there 


.I went to church, and a guy in white 


up in the front of the church called 
my number, ‘475’ and said ‘Art thou 
weary, art thou languid?’ and I got ten 
days in the guard house for telling him 
I was.’—Prize of Forbes book to R. L. 
Wilson, New York, N. Y. 





Those wishing contributions returned 
will please enclose stamped, addressed 
envelope. 








